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Raging 
Rapture! 


She struggled in hot anger while his mouth pressed 
hers, burning with passion, breathtaking in its 
intensity, and suddenly, as he caressed her, she 
found herself overwhelmed, not by his strength, 
‘but by his jubilant sense of himself. He moved his 
lips aside, saying, “You see, Loria?” 


Her anger was lost in hunger, in a rising storm of 
desire. She answered him and spoke the words to 
herself as well. “Why not? P’'ve known love, too, 
and need it. So why not?” 


They lay entwined, body to body, her softness 
against his taut muscles. His hand lay curled at 
her breast, and she saw the wedding ring he wore. 
She closed her eyes against it and what it stood 
LOT esse 
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Chapter I 


SALTY NOVEMBER gusts built cresting rollers in the deep 
channel waters of Chesapeake Bay and set the sails of 
the fishing boats flapping as they came about to go 
scudding for the safety of the docks on the Severn 
River. At the same time a pink tinge touched the low- 
ering sky, and unseasonable thunder growled miles 
away. An odd clammy heat edged the chill of the wind, 
so the midshipmen of the Naval Academy training ships 
sweated within their heavy blue uniforms as they clam- 
bered their ropes, dropped canvas, and quickly made 
fast their hawsers to strong moorings. 

From Spa Creek and College Creek where they 
emptied into the Severn, there arose swirling ghostly 
white mists, which mingled with the wood and coal and 
kerosene smoke that drifted across Annapolis, seeping 
through house chimneys and the stacks of brick work 
kilns and iron smithies. 

A swift wind rounded an East Street corner and flung 
back the heavy rep of Loria Baylor’s walking skirt to 
expose the three ruffled petticoats she wore beneath it. 
She ignored the indignity of displayed shifts and slim 
ankles to clutch her wide-brimmed velvet hat and hug 
the parcels she had carried from Market Space. As the 
quick clanging clamor of the fire bell burst deafeningly 
upon her ears, she lifted her young heart-shaped face. 
The wide doors of the Waterwitch Fire House across 
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the road slammed open. The bright green hook and 
ladder wagon drawn by two huge black geldings, raced 
out, the iron shoes of the horses striking brilliant sparks 
from the vellow herringbone brick surface. Immediately 
behind them came the hose cart, with its steam-drivem 
pumps. Amid warning curses and the high whinnying 
of the excited horses, amid the rattling of harness 
brasses and the racketing of steel wheels, the two wagons 
went careering heedlessly up the worn center of East 
Street, while carts and carriages and cabriolets paid 
them scant attention. 

Not far awav in the sky just over St. John’s College, 
a fork of pink lightning slashed earthward in unusual 
display. Accompanving thunder shook the narrow roads. 

As the brilliance faded, the echoes died, Loria won- 
dered about the five-hundred-yeas-old tulip poplar tree 
that stood on the grounds of St. John’s. It had been 
there long before the college itself. she knew. and had, 
in its manv years of life, sustained numbers of light- 
ning strike: but had always before survived them. She 
recalled listening wide-eyed to the tale of what had 
happened under the sheltering arms that shaded her 
mother and her as they paused beneath them years be- 
fore. She no longer knew why it was named the Liberty 
Tree. Now she remembered only the drift of thick white 
petal: flozting past the fringed green of her mother’s 
silken parasol and the smile on her mother’s young face. 

It all seemed so long ago. Sighing. Loria went on. 
People surged around her on the crowded brick foot- 
way. The excitement of a fire in the city only heightened 
the turmoil of the capital of Maryland on this election 
night in 1896. 

It was a place both small tidewater town and cosmo- 
politan center. In it, tiny Colonial houses nestled snugly 
beside new mansions awash with rococo trim and gables 
and tiered verandas. Houses with steep mansard roofs, 
surrounded by high walls and elaborate gardens, filled 
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half a square block, and the other half was fronted by 
two-story buildings, each with three neat white steps 
and plain cornices and white shutters at their long 
windows. Behind them, mingy yards were enclosed in 
wooden fences. 

A rabbit warren of footpaths, often called alleys and 
named for the owners of the properties along which 
they passed, connected the main roads at various points, 
and cobblestoned through streets were linked by un- 
paved lanes. Both lanes and roads were filled with 
carriages and dog carts and delivery wagons, each ma- 
neuvering to dodge potholes and red-lanterned con- 
struction ditches, while two-wheeled bicycles skimmed 
insouciantly between them, and very rarely still, a 
motor-driven conveyance, sometimes called a horseless 
carriage, trailed smoke and sudden claps of sound, scat- 
tering chickens and dogs, but magnetizing young boys 
and grown men. 

Nearly always the unpaved lanes and brick and cob- 
blestone roads led to either of the two circles that lay 
at the heart of Annapolis. 

State Circle, the larger of the two, was dominated by 
the capitol building, known as the State House. It was 
on the highest point of the city, and its white cupola 
and gaslit belvedere could be seen from miles around. 
Annapolitans still spoke proudly of 1783, when the 
victorious revolutionaries signed thé Treaty of Paris 
in its halls, thus ending the rebellion against the king of 
England. 

Once there had been huge stands of oaks around the 
building, around the small Colonial Treasury House, 
which stood nearby. There were fewer trees now, 
though gulls and pigeons and ever-present sparrows re- 
mained to scold each other in territorial competition. 
For as the business of the state had grown so had the 
State House, with the enlargement of the two wings in 
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which the Senate and the House of Delegates met, the 
two constituting the General Assembly. 

When these houses were in session, Annapolis was full 
to overflowing. Every hotel and inn and boarding place 
was crammed with temporary lodgers. Day and night 
they spilled into the roads and lanes, huddling in 
corners, leaning against hitching rails, bracing on tree 
trunks. Or if the out-of-doors was cold and rainy, they 
disappeared into taverns to fill the cuspidors with to- 
bacco juice, the air with blue cigar smoke, and them- 
selves with fermented drink while they continued their 
discussions. 

They were paid, by requirement of the 1867 con- 
stitution, five dollars for each day in session, plus twenty 
cents per mile traveling expenses. Both houses met in 
January and adjourned in April. 

There were no sessions now, but the state’s politicians 
had gathered for the election, and it was that about 
which they talked as they milled around State Circle, 
ignoring the chill damp air that had resettled over the 
city now that the brief unseasonable storm had passed 
to the west and the clanging. of the fire bell had died 
away. 

Loria, making her way through them, grimaced at 
the snatches of conversation she overheard. 

‘Dollar to a doughnut, itll be closer than you think.” 

“McKinley’s a shoo-in, regardless. Nobody’s stand- 
ing still for the Baltimore City Democratic bosses any- 
more.” 

“But Bryan’s for the workingman, and you know it.” 

“And every workingman is scared witless of being 
laid off if Bryan has his way.” 

“Did you hear of the rioting in Baltimore’s wards? 
Plenty of nigger heads got busted, Pll bet.” 

“Whatever happens Jeffrey Warden’s going to make 
it, and he’s running as independent, which is all to the 
good for him.” 
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“Golvin’s pretty sharp. Did you read him in the 
Times?” 

Loria tried not to listen. Though she had grown up 
not far away in Washington City, she had no interest 
in politics, and the heated rasp of the speakers’ voices, 
as well as their eager words, was offensive to her. More 
interesting was the display of almond slices, orange 
cake, and Lowney’s chocolates in the window of Wieg- 
ard’s Confectionery Shop. She turned away from it, 
telling herself that she had spent quite enough already. 

Carefully lifting the fullness of her skirts, she gingerly 
stepped around a pile of steaming horse dung as she 
turned down Francis Street. Somewhere close by she 
seemed to recall a footpath that led into Main Street. It 
was where she had thought it to be, but when she saw 
its name, she frowned. Chancery Lane. There was noth- 
‘ing there now but brick walls on both sides of her and 
wooden fenced yards. Still, it was only a few steps from 
the State House, and perhaps the lawyers of Annapolis 
used it often. The town, both capital of the state and 
county seat, was a place of lawyers. Loria’s own deal- 
ings with those of that profession had made her wary. 
The barrister, once her guardian, had brought to her the 
worst shock of her life. But that was in the past, she 
reminded herself, and now she had the future to think 
of, which was why she stopped in Ridout Brothers Em- 
porium on Main Street. Here in the warmth of Wels- 
beck gas lamps, she browsed through the dry goods de- 
partment. Lace by the bolt, ribbons, osprey feathers. 
But the prices seemed fearsome. She decided to wait. 

Out on the crowded street again, she walked slowly, 
making her way under the sign of the Maryland Hotel. 
She dodged the fast-rolling traffic of Duke of Gloucester 
Street and paused to catch her breath at the black fence 
that marked the Ann Arundel County Courthouse. 
From there she had a clear view of Church Circle, the 
second of the two around which Annapolis was built. 


St. Anne’s Episcopal Church, for which the circle was 
named, had been first raised in the 1690s and then re- 
built again. It was marked by its slender spire and its 
two-hundred-year-old graveyard, set amid formal gar- 
dens and conifers and oaks, and in these trees, too, the 
gulls and pigeons blustered at ubiquitous sparrows. 

Now, with the slow clang of warning bells, the two 
green Waterwitch fire wagons rolled sedately by. They 
were ignored. For even here, in the shadow of the 
church, all about Loria spoke only of worldly politics. 
A cart loaded with laughing and red-faced men creaked 
past, shepherded by vote gatherers. They were, no 
doubt, on the way to some polling place, where, for fifty 
cents they would put their marks as directed next to the 
symbols representing their candidates. Republicans used 
a profile of Lincoln turned to the right. Democrats used 
Jackson and the Liberty Tree. Other parties had other 
symbols. According to the new election law, called the 
‘Australian ballot, the state published the names of all 
candidates and their symbols, and they had to be 
marked in indelible pencil. The new law didn’t mention 
the vote gatherers. And soon these same men, still 
laughing, would meet at the cart, to be carried to another 
ward to make their marks again. 

Loria shrugged her slender shoulders as she went on. 

McKinley and Bryan she had heard of. How could she 
have avoided that? But all the other names were strange 
to her. She knew nothing of them and cared less. She 
had still to read a copy of the Annapolis Evening Cap- 
ital or the Capital City Times or any of the other nu- 
merous sheets that kept the presses busy in this city. 

She had come afoot, rather than on her cherished 
two-wheeled bicycle, because she had wanted to mingle 
with the crowds, but now she was concerned only to 
escape them and find her way home. It was less easy 
than she had thought it would be. 

She dodged a small newsboy, whose. shout was as 
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incomprehensible as the bark of the scrawny black and 
white dog at his heels. With a shake of her head, she 
passed the two by. The dog snapped at her ankles. The 
boy’s waving arm disturbed her hat. Mouthing a silent 
oath, she caught the wide-brimmed platter. It was a 
green that matched her hazel-green eyes, designed and 
executed by herself. She had no intention of seeing it 
spin away through dried leaves and horse droppings to 
be rescued by a hungry street scavenger who would sell 
it for a few pennies. When it was securely repinned 
on her dark auburn curls, she turned. She saw that the 
newsboy’s pink flesh showed through a large rip in the 
back of his threadbare coat. All oaths forgotten, she 
went to him and took a Capital City Times from his 
grubby hand. Now the dog licked her ankles. The boy 
thanked her for the nickel she gave him, for refusing 
the change he offered. 

It was at West Street near the Farmers National Bank 
and the law offices close by that she realized she was 
lost. She went back along the way she had come, hurry- 
ing now, until she saw the familiar Maryland Hotel and 
Duke of Gloucester Street. She turned into it, increasing 
her pace. Far down the long block she saw the public 
water pump that marked the corner of Charles Street. 
When she reached it, she smiled in relief and turned in. 

A whistling lamplighter passed her, leaving in his 
wake a sparse string of pale green lights. Main Street 
had its new poles bedecked with arched stanchions from 
which hung incandescent lamps that glowed steadily 
and which were strung with gleaming wires that laced 
the air overhead. But the back roads were still claimed 
by the past. 

The cold mist of Spa Creek was thickening with twi- 
light. Her parcels had grown heavier by the minute, and 
she had begun to wonder if she would ever find her 
home. But no, she had passed the Charles Street pump, 
and here were the familiar and flickering gaslights. And 
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just here was Princess Lane and the two houses facing 
the empty parkland across the way. There was the arch 
of leafless maple limbs and the white picket fence before 
the house which had recently become her own. She was 
saved from her wandering after all. 

It was a quiet backwater, though close to the center 
of town, and she didn’t know why she had become 
confused. But she had gone out, hoping to forget the 
burden of loneliness that weighed her down in the silence 
of the empty house. Escape had not been as simple as 
she had tried to make it when she had called it shopping 
and exploring, and having been lost near West Street, 
even for a short time, had made her return into a retreat. 
She knew no one in town, recognized little, though she 
had visited here at least twice before. The fourteen 
years between had blurred her recollections, and she 
supposed the vision of a ten-year-old was circumscribed 
by ten-year-old understanding. There was a great deal 
she hadn’t known then. 

Still, this was home. Soon she would learn the neigh- 
borhood. She would be acquainted with the cats and 
dogs, with the small boys and girls and the parents who 
had begotten them. There was a place, and a life, await- 
ing her here. 

The wind lifted the capelet of her long coat and 
brushed it against her cheeks. Her skin was flawless, 
white and smooth as silk. Her mouth was lush and red 
with natural color. She brushed the capelet down, set- 
tling it on her shoulders. Enwrapped in her thoughts, 
she didn’t hear the clip-clop of horse hooves or the 
rattle of wheels. She ctossed the uneven brick footpath 
and stepped into the lane and into the path of a fast- 
moving buggy. 

The horses’ hot, steamy breath touched her as she 
skimmed by to gain the opposite curb with such a jolt 
that the parcels flew from her arms. She swung around 
to cast a hot, furious glance at the back of the disap- 
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pearing buggy. When it was gone, she scooped up her 
parcels. They came to the value of a dollar and fifty- 
eight cents, contained her supper, plus six other meals, 
were she careful. She slammed the gate in the white 
picket fence and, panting hard, found her thick iron 
key and let herself into the house. The dark greeted her. 
Immediately she barked her shins on a packing case. 
She swore heatedly and aloud as she lit a lamp. But 
when she raised her eyes and saw the two portraits 
looking down at her, she burst into angry tears. 

Soon, though, her rage faded. Her tears dried. The 
way to deal with obstructive packing cases was to re- 
move them. But first they had to be emptied. She put 
away her hat and coat, changed from her walking suit 
to a gingham working gown, wrapped a shawl around 
her shoulders. and fell to, humming under her breath. 

Hours later, tired, having made only a minute change 
in the disorder, she forced herself to don a soft blue 
velvet gown and ate a small supper. Afterward she sat 
down with a length of violet veiling to see what she 
could do with it. Beyond the still-uncurtained window, 
the lane war dark. A wind whispered through the bare 
maples, faded away. It was then that a great crash 
echoed through the road. 

She froze, her heart pounding. A moment passed. 
She caught up the lamp and hurried to the window. The 
long, shadow-shrouded body of a man sprawled across 
her front walk, crumpled over the broken stems of the 
rosebush she had looked forward to seeing in bloom. 

The sweet curve of her lips tightened. Her hazel- 
green eyes burned. She said aloud with knowing bitter- 
ness, “A drunk. Another tippler who doesn’t know when 
to stop or doesn’t care that he should.” Overwhelmed 
by a familiar resentment, she turned her slender back 
on him and informed the empty room, “I hope he broke 
his neck.” 

The bitterness was directed as much at her dead hus- 
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band as at the stranger outside. Henry Baylor had been 
a drinker and a gambler. Widowed for these past twelve 
months, Loria remembered the five years of her mar- 
tiage with the pain of disappointed hope. 

She sat again at the table, but her adept fingers re- 
fused to deal with the veiling. She let it drop and looked 
around the room. 

Someday she would have gas to light it instead of 
these old lamps. That, of course, would wait. Sooner, 
and as soon as possible, the two old chairs, upholstery 
wom and packing exposed, must be recovered and 
shifted elsewhere. She must curtain and drape the win- 
dows. With a few shelves cut from the bookcase, she 
would have nice display cabinets. Her working counter 
would be in the maid’s room, and there she would have 
storage racks for the materials she would need. She 
had the one skill that might support her. At least she 
would try. She pictured the room as it would be. Fash- 
ionable ladies seated on tiny gilt chairs, smiling into 
heart-shaped mirrors. ... 

But a part of her mind strained for sounds from out- 
side. She heard nothing. At last, slowly and unwillingly, 
she returned to the window. The drunken trespasser was 
still there, 

From the distance she heard. the long drawn-out 
steam whistle of the Washington train, making its ap- 
proach to Annapolis. Closer, but at the bottom of 
Princess Lane, carriage wheels creaked in a wide turn. 
They swung off into an alley. Hours could pass before 
another one came by. And the night was cold. 

She imagined Henry lying in a gutter, night dew 
freezing upon him, ignored by passersby as he moaned 
for help. It hadn’t happened that way, but it could have. 
She caught up her skirts, and hurried outside to kneel 
beside the supine stranger. His blond curls were in dis- 
array. His mouth sagged open. Around him lay the bare 
and broken limbs of the roses she remembered as beau- 
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tiful from the childhood times she had seen them. Now 
they were splintered black and white bones. She said 
through her teeth, “You, you get up! You can’t stay 
here!” 

Jeffrey Warden’s eyes opened slowly. He muttered, 
“What? What’s that?” 

“Go away,” she whispered fiercely. “Don’t make any 
trouble. Just go away.” 

“My head,” he muttered. He remembered the flicker 
of light at an uncurtained window and going toward it, 
knowing he couldn’t move much farther on legs that 
would hardly hold him. As he clung to a fence, he had 
seen a young woman. Lamplight shone on her face. Her 
auburn head was bent, the piled-high hair like licks of 
flame above the white of her brow. A single curl lay 
against the slender column of her neck. Her shoulders 
and arms were sheathed in dark blue, and from both 
narrow wrists there fell a white waterfall of lace. 

Even as he stared at her, a thick, blinding darkness 
struck at him. He clutched the fence and felt it give 
way beneath him. 

Now the same girl leaned over him. He murmured, 
“T thought I dreamed you.” 

“Tt serves you right. Stand on your feet before you 
freeze to death.” j 

“I’m sick,” he said. But he wasn’t so sick that he 
didn’t notice the shape of her high round breasts, the 
silken softness of her hands as she tugged at his shoul- 
der. : 

“You're sick drunk,” she retorted. “I’ve no patience 
with you. And I won’t have you here. So move along.” 

He raised his head an inch, then grabbed it with both 
trembling hands to still its violent pounding. “I’m poi- 
soned, I tell you.” His right hand was swollen, blood- 
stained and painful. He stared at it blankly, still not re- 
membering what had happened. 

“ve no doubt you’re poisoned,” Loria snapped. 
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He didn’t respond, but she saw the glint of his blue 
eyes beneath slitted lids. E 

“No matter what. You can’t stay here. I won’t have 
you die of the cold on my doorstep.” She caught him 
by the shoulder, urging him up. ; 

He rolled over, then shoved himself onto hands and 
knees. He felt the unstable world rocking around him, 
the angry world exploding in his temples. 

With small harsh murmurs, she pulled and tugged 
and hauled him to his feet. He fell against her. Some- 
how she managed to keep from being knocked down by 
his considerable weight. She held him, said, “You'll never 
make it safely to where you belong. So come in with 
me. I'll let you sleep it off.” 

He grunted, clung to her. She got him inside, half 
dragged him past the packing cases and into the dark of 
the maid’s room beyond the kitchen. She pushed him 
down on a narrow bed and flung a quilt over him. “All 
right. Stay here.” 

Back in the parlor, she looked once again from the 
window. Two horses clattered by, their shadowy riders 
speaking softly. She was bone-tired, but she didn’t want 
to go to bed. She sat at the table and listened for a 
sound from the room in which she had left him. 

Several times she took up the light and went in to 
look at him. 

The first time he lay as he had fallen. There was 
sweat on his face and a greenish pallor in his cheeks 
and a long smear of dirt along his jaw. He was thirty- 
three, she judged, but in sleep he seemed younger. She 
thought of Henry, who had been young, too. But there 
was something different about this man. Even in the 
vulnerability of sleep he didn’t look as if he could be 
brought down by his weakness. She withdrew softly. 

The second time she went in she saw that Jeff had 
scarcely moved. She removed the stud from his collar 
and opened it and cleaned the dirt from his face with a 
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damp cloth she had brought in with her, She gasped on 
seeing the bruised and bloody knuckles of his right 
hand, but cleaned them, too, damning him as a brawler 
as well as a drunk. He didn’t stir at her touch or make 
a sound. She retreated nervously to the parlor. 

She listened to the house creak around her. It was 
old, put up in the 1820s as a town dwelling. Though it 
would do for her needs, it was small and cramped, with 
six-foot brick walkways on both sides These were en- 
closed front and back, by high wooden fences covered 
with weathered white paint. Someday she would like to 
paint them with glistening black and replace the white 
picket fence with wrought iron. For now all that would 
have to wait. 

But that reminded her of the broken pickets lying on 
the lawn and the destroyed roses. Of all the memories 
of her earlier visits here, the scent of those roses in rich 
bloom had been the only sweet ones. Here, though at 
no other time, she had been forced to call her mother 
Auntie Peg. “Auntie Peg, not Mama,” her mother had 
pleaded. And then: “My darling, you will remember, 
won't you? And you'll remember not to call your 
Grandpa and Grandma anything at all except ‘sir’ and 
‘ma’am’?” Loria’s bewildered “Why?” hadn’t been an- 
swered. It was years before she understood why those 
two grim-visaged relatives, now represented by the dis- 
approving portraits in the hall, had viewed her with 
constant dislike and why she had seen them so rarely. 
By then her red-cheeked and bright-eyed mother had 
died of consumption and been laid to rest in the laven- 
der organza gown she had loved to wear. Only Loria 
and an attorney had witnessed the interment, and later 
he told her that she had been named his ward by her 
mother. There was an inheritance sufficient to keep her 
in the convent school, and two years hence, when she 
reached eighteen, he assured her, she would have secur- 
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ity, if not comfort, as well as her grandparents’ home 
in Annapolis, 

She didn’t see her guardian again until he sent for 
her the week she completed her time at the convent. He 
lay in a four-poster bed bundled under quilts in spite of 
mid-June heat. Through blue lips, he said gently, “And 
now, Miss Cahill, I have an unpleasant duty to per- 
form.” 

She had had no premonition. She had been told that 
her beautiful auburn-haired mother had married a 
cousin and incurred her parents’ disapproval. There’d 
been no reason to suspect otherwise, or if there had 
been, she hadn’t known it. The old man went on, “I 
must explain to you the circumstances of your birth.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, chilled with 
fear, yet hot with anger. 

Loria had gasped, “I don’t believe you!” in quick 
“She conceived you in disgrace, refusing to name the 
man responsible. She loved you, and cared for you, and 
would never give you up, which is what her parents 
wanted. What you have is what they left her. Their 
name and their property. For they couldn’t be cruel 
enough to disinherit her. Nor you.” 

Loria had gasped. “I don’t believe you!” in quick 
self-defense. But she did believe him in her heart. The 
knowledge that she was a bastard, illegitimate, with no 
tights in law and no honor among men, burned through 
her. She was struck numb with the shock. 

For months she was haunted by the thought of her 
unknown father. She sought in the mirror on her own 
features a mark of the man he might have been. But she 
saw nothing of him. She had her mother’s eyes, hair, 
heart-shaped face. 

Then she met Henry Baylor. He was tall, smiling, 
with a crisp British accent. He had been expelled from 
his English public school and then from his regiment, 
both times for cheating at cards. In his mid-twenties 
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his parents had shipped him from London to Washing- 
ton City, and provided him with a monthly remittance, 
which was not quite large enough to support him in his 
accustomed style. By then he was not only an addicted 
gambler who cheated when losing, but also a drunkard. 
He had good periods and bad ones. In a good one, he 
had married Loria. In a bad one, he had dissipated her 
small inheritance and, trying to recoup, had run up 
such debts that he faced prison. After weeks of wander- 
ing through the roads in an alcoholic fog. he had put a 
bullet into his brain and ended his travail. Left with 
practically nothing, Loria had finally come to the house 
in Annapolis. 

Now. trving to stop the flow of disturbing memories, 
she went into the back room for a third time. 

Jeff lav as he had fallen, wide shoulders depressing 
the cornhusk pillow, arms spread wide. 

With a shock she saw that his chest wasn’t moving. 
The pallor of his face was more pronounced. She leaned 
close to him. Dear God, she thought, what if ’'ve been 
wrong and allowed him to die without help when he 
needed it? 

She pressed an ear to his chest. All she heard was the 
terrified thump of her own heart. “Oh, no,” she cried, 
and pressed closer still. 

The heat of his flesh burned her face, and she remem- 
bered leaning over Henry this same way in the first 
years of her marriage, before she understood why he 
had pursued her, though she knew it wouldn’t have 
mattered if she had known the truth. She had needed to 
love someone so much she’d have turned deaf ears to 
any warnings. 

She drew a quick breath and held it, listening again. 
Now she could separate the slow, strong beat from the 
frightened thudding of her own heart. She let her breath 
out in a long sigh and began to draw away. 

But warm arms enfolded her, held her. “Stay,” Jeff 
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said, grinning at her, his mouth only inches from her 
lips. “Stay. It’s good.” 

She jerked back, color flooding her face. “I was 
frightened. I thought you weren’t breathing.” 

“And I still thought I was dreaming.” 

She said tartly, “I’m flesh and blood, and very angry 
indeed.” 

“How did I come here?” He sat up, swung his long 
legs over the side of the bed. Then he clutched quickly 
at his temples. 

“I dragged you in.” Her voice was cold, but her 
hazel-green eyes were wide, and a smile trembled on 
her lips. “And now,” she went on, “I'd like you to drag 
yourself out. I don’t mind telling you that I’m not happy 
to have my fence pulled down and my rosebush ruined, 
nor to be kept up for the whole of this night either.” 

He cautiously lowered his hands and looked at her. 
“I did all that? I’m sorry to be such a villain. It was 
something put in my drink.” As he thought of it, a deep 
heat spread through him. There were bits of the eve- 
ning coming back to him. The election night returns, 
the men celebrating with him. He had been drugged. 
And he knew the culprit. He was a man of hard and 
explosive temper, but he had learned to rein it when he 
wanted to. He did now. He wouldn’t allow that damn- 
able pup Martin Coney to spoil this for him. 

Loria was saying, “You’re drunk from drinking too 
much, and that’s all that’s wrong with you.” 

“And you're stubborn,” he told her, “as well as prone 
to making up your mind on small evidence. It’s the 
chloral hydrate I’ve been given, not the lager I took, 
that did me in.” 

“Then you choose your drinking companions un- 
wisely.” 

“With that I agree. And I'll do something about it, 
too.” He lay back against the pillow again. He saw the 
shape of her breasts beneath her blue gown and the in- 
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viting curve of her hips. He saw the exotic pout of her 
mouth and the gleam of her eyes. The flickering tongues 
of desire touched and warmed him, but he folded his 
arms behind his head, saying, “I won’t pretend I'm a 
temperance man, yet I’m more careful in my drinking 
than most men are these days.” 

“Are you indeed?” she demanded with open scorn. 

“T am. But I shouldn’t take much credit for it. I have 
to be that way if I’m to get what I want.” He grinned. 
He’d already made up his mind that he would stay the 
rest of the night. He went on, “And I thank you for 
your help.” 

“You must leave now.” 

“But why? You know it’s too cold outside for a man 
to lie safely in the road. Would you condemn me to 
such a death as Edgar Poe had in Baltimore City?” 

“You can go home. Or, if you prefer, you can lie in 
the road you speak of. Better yet, you can go to the 
devil. It’s all one to me, as long as you’re out of here.” 

“Home’s too far, the road too hard, and as for the 
devil. . . . Maybe sometime. But I’m not ready for him 
Vets 

She sighed impatiently, and caught his hand, and 
found both her wrists imprisoned within his tightening 
fingers. 

“Ah, now, don’t pretend to be cruel. Surely you’re 
able to give me a mug of coffee to warm me before I 
go.” 

“I can do that, I suppose,” she agreed. “If you release 
me.” 

He freed her wrists, allowed his arms to flop to the 
bed, and closed his eyes. 

While she waited impatiently for the coffee to boil, 
she listened for the sound of his footsteps. Was he creep- 
ing along the hall? Was he coming up behind her? She 
whirled, but the doorway was empty, the hall beyond 
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crowded only with the shadows already become familiar 
to her. 

When she returned to the maid’s room with the 
coffee, he was sitting up. He had smoothed his hair. He 
had lost the pallor. She realized that he was a remark- 
ably handsome man, with good features, a squared jaw 
and cleft chin, and very blue eyes under dark brows. 

Accepting the mug from her, he said, “I won’t forget 
your kindness.” 

She said nothing, only stood over him, a small foot 
tapping. 

“It’s my lucky night,” he told her. “I won. And even 
after what had happened, you were there to rescue me.” 

“You won what?” she asked, expecting him to say 
he’d made a fiver at cards or bet a horse race well. 
These were what she had learned from-her husband. 

“The election,” Jeff answered. The good feeling was 
back, now that his head had cleared. He’d won. He’d 
shown them all, and he’d done it on his own. These 
past years of struggle had meaning. He was on his way 
at last. 

Loria gave him a blank look. “The election? You?” 

“I'm not Mr. McKinley,” he told her hastily. “I 
wasn’t running for the presidency.” 

She laughed, and so did he, but it didn’t seem far- 
fetched to him. Someday he would run for the pres- 
idency, he felt. 

“I'm going to be Maryland’s attorney general,” he 
told her. “come March when I take my oath. My name 
is Jeffrey Warden. And in this Republican landslide, I 
was an independent.” 

That meant nothing to her. She repeated his name. 
“Jeffrey Warden. And you’re a lawyer. I ought to have 
known it, if only by your glib tongue.” 

“But you’ve never heard of me?” 

“Pm new to Annapolis, and with no interest in pol- 
itics.” 
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“Do you have a name?” 

“Loria Baylor,” she said. And as soon as the words 
were out she wished she had said Mrs. Loria Baylor, 
accenting the title. For then this man would believe that 
she had a husband, a man who would be returning to 
her soon. She glanced down at her bare hand. In anger, 
in grief, she had flung away her wedding ring in the 
same hour that she had heard the news of Henry’s death. 
But it was too late to add what she hadn’t said. 

Jeff grinned at her. “You can’t avoid politics in this 
town, Loria Baylor.” He finished his coffee, set the mug 
aside. He was full of his triumph. He didn’t want to go 
to his room at the hotel. It would be cold now, his bed 
wide and empty. This was his night, and he wanted to 
make it last. “Imagine,” he said, “I’ve spent this time 
in your bed, and slept through it, without even a chance 
of enjoyment. Another thing for which I don’t thank my 
mischievous drinking companion.” But even as he took 
the light tone, he damned in his mind the hand that had 
offered the drugged lager to him. 

She reached for the coffee mug, but he caught her 
fingers. She said coldly, “I should tell you that you're 
not in my bed.” 

“Then say where I should move to.” 

“That'll do.” 

“No, Loria. Not for me.” 

“T shan’t listen to any more,” she snapped in a hot 
whisper. 

He was accustomed to taking what he wanted, his 
will only strengthened by opposition. And this night he 
felt that nothing and no one could stand in his way. He 
drew her toward him, increasing his force as she re- 
sisted. 

He couldn’t help himself and didn’t want to. She had 
become for him the talisman of his victory, of what he 
had done and of what was to be. He said in a deep 
voice, “You can do me another kindness, and neither 
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of them will be forgotten,” and pulled her closer. Now 
she was drawn over him. He let go of her hands and 
took her by the shoulders and drew her firmly into his 
_arms, silencing her small cry of protest with his lips. 

She struggled in hot ‘anger while his mouth pressed 
hers, burning with passion, breathtaking in its intensity, 
and suddenly, as he caressed her, she found herself 
overwhelmed. not by his strength but by his jubilant 
sense of himself. When he moved his lips aside, saying, 
“You see. Loria?” she thought of her mother. 

Much later she wondered what would have happened 
if she had continued to resist him. Would his sweet 
smiling charm have disappeared, the insistent tender- 
ness have turned into brutality? 

But now her anger was lost in hunger, in a rising 
storm of desire. She answered him and spoke the words 
to herself as well. “Why not? I’ve known love, too, and 
need it. So why not?” 

They lay entwined, body to body, her softness against 
his taut muscles. His hand curled at her breast, and she 
saw the wedding ring he wore. She closed her eyes 
against it and what it stood for. 


They had two full days together, three full nights. It 
was a time of magic for them. But the outside world 
was always with them. For Jeff wouldn’t let it go. He 
spoke of his plans, of the appointment made election 
night with Mitch Smithers, a bald. broad man, who 
owned a firm called Union Associates in Baltimore City, 
and with Clay Williams, Smithers’ right hand, who was 
tall and lean and dark. 

She listened, then asked, “What is Union Associates? 
And why should those two men suddenly be interested 
in you?” 

“It’s an investigative and security company that 
started out very much like the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency. Smithers wants to branch out, I 
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think.” Jeff grinned at her. “This election has changed 
things. There’s a lot of money in the state, and lots 
more to come in the future, and Smithers would like a 
cut of the pie, so he has to work his way in. The only 
means for him to do it is through an outsider like me.” 

“I see,” she said slowly. “But I don’t see why you 
need them. You’ve told me how you’ve come so far on 
your own. What can they do for you that you can’t do 
for yourself?” 

Jeff’s grin widened. “More than you can imagine.” 

“But you'll be beholden to them, won’t you?” 

“They'll think so,” he answered. “But I can control 
that.” 

“Will they let you?” 

“Til make them,” he said with a laugh. 

He spoke of his wife, Martha, too, of his two sons, 
all in Kingsville, and didn’t notice that Loria, listening, 
made no response. 

She told him of her days in the convent school and of 
Henry, but only a little. That she’d married Henry at 
eighteen, had had five years with him, before being 
widowed twelve months earlier. 

Jeff hugged her close, saying, “You’re far too young, 
too beautiful to be alone.” 

On Friday morning, when gray dawn filled the room 
and a watery sun peered through the bare limbs of the 
trees, he twisted his black silken cravat in hard brown 
fingers, and smoothed his golden curls, and turned to 
her, smiling. “There now, do I look all right?” 

“You appear well recovered,” she answered. 

“Oh, I am that. But do I seem respectable enough to 
step into the lane, and walk to the Maryland Hotel, and 
meet whomever I meet on the way?” 

“You do indeed.” She drew a deep breath. Before 
she could stop herself, she went on bitterly, “There’s no 
sign on you of your three-day debauch.” 

“Debauch,” he repeated. He put a big warm hand on 
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her cheek. “Is that what it’s been to you?” When she 
didn’t reply, he stepped into the disorder of the parlor 
and looked outside, and then he went to the front door. 

“Tt’s safe,” she said. “There’s no one about now. 
There rarely is in Princess Lane.” Her voice was crisp, 
edged with chill, hiding the quick pain she felt, the sense 
of having been soiled and spoiled. The memory of her 
mother was in her mind, the shame of her fatherless- 
ness. 

Jeff took her into his arms, said quietly, “I love you, 
Loria. You’re my talisman. You were with me on the 
first three days of my new life. But you know that it 
ends now. You know why.” 

“Then why do you stay? There’s nothing here for 
you. Go on and forget that you ever accidentally found 
your way to my house.” 

“And that’s what you want?” 

“It’s what you’ve told me I have.” 

“But not because I desire it,” he answered. He bent 
his head to hers. He brushed her cheek with his lips. 
His big hand touched the glow of her air. 

“Please go,” she whispered. 

For a moment he wavered. He wanted to say he’d 
see her again. Finally, with a deep, hard breath, he 
turned, opened the door, stepped through it into the 
tiny front yard, and heard it close softly behind him. 

She threw the bolts and pressed her hot forehead to 
the cold waxed wood. 

Jeffrey Warden had held her in his arms. For two 
days and three nights she’d known love again. Her lips 
still burned with it. Her body was still afire with it. The 
deer and painful emptiness of her widowhood had been 
banished for those few hours. Now it was upon her 
once more. 


Chapter 2 


As Jerr made his way back to the Maryland Hotel, he 
considered what had happened on election night. 

The magic lanterns had flashed the last of the most 
important returns. While it would be three days before 
some of the decisions were certain, his own victory had 
already been assured. He, with some friends, had been 
going into the basement tavern at the hotel when he 
was accosted by Philip Macklin, his opponent for the 
office of attorney general. The man cut a comical figure, 
and fury did not become him. He was just over five feet 
tall, and nearly as wide. He wore a heavy coat trimmed 
with curly black fur. Behind his pince-nez his eyes 
sparked with anger, and the glasses leaped from his 
nose to dangle by a narrow satin ribbon when he cried, 
“I do not concede, Jeffrey Warden! I shall demand a 
recount! Men of my family were here when the town 
was called Providence, and they treated with the Susque~ 
hanna Indians under the Liberty Tree. Men of my 
family led the move to bring the capital here from St. 
Mary’s City. Some one of them has been in the State 
House ever since!” 

Jeff’s fists knotted. He wanted to crush Philip Mack- 
lin to a bleeding pulp. It was Jefi’s hour of triumph, 
and it enraged him to have its sweetness soured by the 
older man’s complaints. But Jeff was aware of the 
presence of B. W. Golvin, a columnist for the Capital 
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City Times. The man’s pale eyes were watching. His 
ears were listening. He waited for a brawl to begin. 
Then the Times, always dutiful to its readers, would 
run an article by B. W. Golvin, in which Jeff’s massive 
two-hundred-pound weight would be mentioned, his 
six-foot four-inch frame would be described. That he 
was thirty-three years old would be emphasized. Also 
emphasized would be the happy fact that Jeffrey War- 
den, an independent candidate, had that night been 
elected the highest law enforcement officer in the state. 
Then Philip Macklin would be discussed: his weight 
and meager height, his age, the saddening loss he and 
his party had sustained. Such comparison would not 
rebound to Jeff’s credit. 

So, while Philip Macklin stormed before him, Jeff 
had smiled politely, answering, “Mr. Macklin, I’m sorry 
you're upset. But there’ve been some changes since the 
time you speak of. We call our capital Annapolis now, 
and the year is 1896. And even nobodies like me are 
able to win elections.” 

“I’ve no need of your instruction, sir!” Philip re- 
settled his pince-nez and glared through them at Jeff. “I 
wish only to inform you that I shall file a complaint!” 

“You must do as you think necessary,” Jeff told him, 
repressing a grin. In this election, the first which the 
Republicans had managed to win since federal troops 
had been withdrawn from Maryland at the close of the 
troubled period that had followed the end of the Civil 
War. there were bound to be many complaints. Jeff had 
already heard reports of the violence in some Baltimore 
City precincts, of multiple votes bought and paid for, of 
stuffed ballot boxes. Some of the same would have oc- 
curred in Annapolis, too. But he wasn’t worried for 
himself. 

“My advice to you, young man, is that you delay 
your victory jubilation. You’ve not taken the oath of 
office yet.” 
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Jeff inclined his head and smiled. “I’m sorry you feel 
so. I’d hoped we’d work together for the good of our. 
people.” 

“You know nothing of them,” Philip snarled. “And 
you have nothing to work with!” 

“I have those who voted me in,” Jeff drawled. He 
swung away and left the older man standing alone in 
the hall. 

The thick, fragrant smoke of rich Havana cigars filled 
the narrow tavern. Its ceiling was low, old timber 
beams streaked and stained, brick walls smudged with 
the residues of whale oil lamps that had once burned 
there. Now the chandeliers that had been made for gas- 
light had undergone alteration. They were hung with 
plain round globes of glass, and under them the steady 
glow of electric bulbs threw shadows on the worn plank 
floor. 

The brick fireplace at the back wall was large enough 
for roasting a fatted calf, and the mantel which stood 
over it was lined with unlit oil lamps and pewter mugs 
and English porcelain pitchers. 

The mahogany bar was engulfed by standing men 
who clustered around it like bees on a honeycomb. 
There wasn’t a foot of free room. Every table was 
ringed with too many chairs, men pressing shoulders to 
shout at each other over the general din. 

Jeff and his friends managed to find places and 
settled down to their victory drinks. Soon he was joined — 
by his wife’s brother, Martin Coney, a man of twenty- 
four, slim and medium in size, with longish sandy hair 
and wispy chin whiskers. Around his mouth there was a 
hint of grimness, of bunched muscles that forced lips 
that snarled into a smile. 

He said, “Jeff, listen. All you need do is go upstairs 
and talk to him.” 

Jeff hadn’t bothered to conceal a years-long dislike. 
He had answered gruffly, “I will. But not now.” 
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“You know how Papa is.” Martin’s hand pulled at 
his whiskers. “Why offend him again?” 

“I never offended him to begin with. Except by 
living. I ask nothing from him. And never have. And 
never will.” 

“He’s offering. That’s different.” 

“What makes it different is that I won the election.” 

“I won't disagree.” 

Jeff answered, “Tell Judge Coney that I thank him 
for the invitation and that though I’m not available 
now, I'll be happy to speak with him, and soon.” 

Martin sighed, rose, drifted into the crowd. 

Moments later Jeff had seen Clay Williams and Mitch 
Smithers coming toward him. He had met Mitch before 
in Baltimore City and had seen Mitch and Clay earlier, 
sitting alone together, an island of quiet in the election 
night bedlam. He wasn’t surprised when they ap- 
proached him. He rose, extended. his hand to Mitch’s 
outthrust one. “How was your trip over?” 

“The same as always, slow and cindery, but worth it 
this time. My congratulations.” Mitch introduced Jeff to 
Clay and then went on. “Will you be free tomorrow?” 

Jeff had almost said he would be, but it didn’t do to 
be too available. He had answered, “I’m afraid not. 
Friday would do.” 

“Friday then. Two o’clock. Here in the tavern?” 

Jeff had agreed. He watched as Mitch and Clay left 
the room, seating himself only when they had passed 
through the archway and out of sight. 

It was then that Martin had slid into the chair beside 
him, placed a large full mug before him. 

“A peace offering?” Jeff demanded. 

“T thought you’d be ready by now.” 

“oT am.” 

“Those two men that just left you . . . who were 
they?” 
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“Mitch Smithers and Clay Williams. Does that tell 
you what you want to know?” 

“The Barracuda and his friends. Union Associates.” 
Martin’s tone was disapproving. “I’ve never actually 
seen them before, though I’ve heard of them all right. I 
thought they work from Baltimore City, where their sort 
belong.” 

“You sound like your father.” Jeff chuckled. “And 
did you deliver my message?” 

Martin nodded. “He said whenever you’re ready will 
do.” 

“Perhaps,” Jeff answered, an old bitterness rising up 
in him. He hadn’t been good enough. Not until tonight. 
A picture expanded before his mind’s eye. His mother 
and two sisters, he clasping the rough fabric of his 
mother’s skirt. The four of them standing on the beach, 
staring hopelessly into the mists of wind-whipped Chesa- 
peake Bay. His eyes were burning when he said, “Why 
don’t you run up and tell your papa that Union Asso- 
ciates stopped by to congratulate me?” 

“Why should I?” 

“You’d be doing your job. Don’t think I'm fooled 
about why you’re here.” 

“Pye told you why.” Martin squirmed in his chair. 

“You're being your father’s eyes.” 

“You give me too much credit, Jeff. My father de- 
spises me. I could no more be his eyes than—” 

“Than I could?” Jeff had grinned. 

“He has more respect for you. He wouldn’t make 
you his errand boy.” 

Jeff hadn’t answered. He said, “You sent a rider with 
a message for Martha?” 

“She'll be happy to know you won.” 

“J doubt it,” Jeff had answered soberly. 

Just then the lights had dimmed, flickered, and gone 
out. But even as a chorus of shouts and groans thick- 
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ened the smoky air, they came on again, and the crowd 
sat back to drink and laugh. 

The hotel was so old that parts of it remained from 
Colonial times. The area on which the tavern stood had 
once been set aside as the Drummer’s Lot, the local 
equivalent of the town crier. Its electrical system, in- 
stalled only a few years before when the lines were 
strung over Main Street, sometimes failed under stress. 
Election night certainly qualified, but this time the new 
mechanics had prevailed. 

Jeff was grinning when he turned back to Martin, but 
the boy had gone. That had been a relief. Their mutual 
dislike had begun the day they first set eyes on each 
other and never abated. The mug of lager remained, 
and Jeff sipped from it, leaning first to talk with one 
friend, then with another. Slowly he had become aware 
of a tiredness, a deep ache that swelled behind his eyes. 
Now he realized that Martin had taken advantage of 
the brief flickering of the lights to drop something into 
the mug he had brought Jeff. But that night he hadn’t 
even thought of it. He had tried to ignore his growing 
discomfort until, at last, he could not. Then he got to 
his feet. When one of the men with him shouted a pro- 
test, he grinned. “I'll be back. The evening’s still 
young.” 

He had gone toward the door, pausing here to greet 
the soon-to-be lieutenant governor, there to pat the 
shoulders of a newly elected senator. 

It was a well-mixed bunch brought together that 
night. There were dandies from the old tobacco-planta- 
tion aristocracies, where black slaves had once labored 
and where they now, freed men for some thirty-one 
years, still worked as tenant farmers. With better luck, 
Philip Macklin might have been here. And Judge Coney, 
too, were he a man to indulge in tribal celebrations. 
Out of the mountains had come the sunburned farmers 
in heavy boots and the dapper newcomers whose in- 
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terests lay in destroying the land that those farmers 
tilled. They represented the coal and lumber baronies 
that were being ruthlessly carved out in these very dec- 
ades. The teeming wards of Baltimore City had sent 
men whose fathers, once sailors, might have jumped 
ship in the dead of night and found means to survive 
and prosper. From the Eastern Shore came men who 
spoke for the tobacco raisers, the growers of corn and 
wheat and tomatoes, the canneries, and the seiners and 
oystermen who filled them. And among them now there 
was Jeff Warden, son of a drowned fisherman himself. 

A wave of nausea had suddenly sunk Jeff’s joy. He 
lurched down the long dark corridor. From somewhere 
there was a whisper of drunken song. Long black shad- 
ows rose up along the walls. Jeff remembered that he 
had stumbled toward the glass rectangle that was the 
door. He had seen night, and dark beyond it. He had 
imagined cold, sharp air and breathed deeply, trying for 
control of his weakening muscles. 

A tall figure confronted him. It had a white, sweating 
face. Its blond hair was disheveled. It stared at him 
through dazed, blinking blue eyes. He swung his arm 
up to thrust the apparition aside, and the man’s arm 
rose, too. 

The shock of recognition steadied him. It was his 
own feflection in the glass that impeded his progress 
into the air that would revive him. 

Quickly, hot with shame, cold with sick sweat, he had 
looked around. No one had seen him. Hatless, coatless, 
he pulled the door open and blundered outside. From 
nowhere a hand reached to fasten on his arm. 

Martin had said, smothering laughter, “What’s up, 
Jeff? Have you had too much? Hadn’t you better go to 
bed?” 

Jeff stopped, peered down, remembering that he’d 
drunk the lager Martin had brought him. Martin . . . the 
cold sweat that burned .. . the eye-clouding mist . . . the 
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need.to fall... Martin .. . the damnable pup who had 
always hated him, been jealous of Martha’s love for 
him, and made no bones about it. Jeff jerked free of 
Martin’s hand but grabbed the boy, grating, “Damn 
you! What did you put in my drink?” 

“What’s the matter with you?” Martin had stam- 
mered. But there was glee in his eyes. If only the 
old man could see Jeff like this. If only Martha 
could. .. . If only all those poor fools who had voted 
for him could know Jeff as he really was... . 

Jeff had growled, “You want me to make a fool of 
myself before the town. But I won’t let you wreck my 
chance just when it’s come!” He held Martin by a 
shoulder. Open-handed, as hard as he could, he had 
lashed the boy’s face, bruising the knuckles of his right 
hand. Blood spurted from Martin’s torn lips, ripped 
nostrils, while he yelped and struggled uselessly. When 
he went limp, Jeff had flung him away. Martin Coney 
was gone from his confused mind. 

The lights of Main Street had hurt Jeff’s eyes, and 
there were crowds. at the corner, too. He staggered into 
the quiet of Duke of Gloucester Street and wandered 
on. Horsemen passed him by, a carriage or two. He 
didn’t notice them. His mind was blanketed with a thick 
dark fog until he suddenly found himself on an un- 
familiar lane, not knowing how long he had walked or 
even the way back to the safety of his room and bed. A 
cold wind off Spa Creek whispered in the limbs of the 
trees, and the distant stars were ringed in pale halos. 
Then lamplight glimmered before him. He went toward 
it and found Loria.... 

Now, three days later, entering the hotel, Jeff told 
himself that he would have to keep an eye on Martin. 
The boy’s open dislike had surfaced as active malice on 
election night. It could again. 

It had begun when Jeff first courted Martha, with 
Martin always underfoot and interfering and the weight 
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of the judge’s opposition beginning to burden Jeff. He 
had lashed out at Martin, accusing him of an unnatural 
affection for his sister, words spoken in rage that might 
have been more true than he had thought at the time. 
Afterward there had been no mending of the hatred be- 
tween them, and neither had wanted it anyway. The 
drugged drink would be Martin’s idea of an attack, a 
means of humiliating Jeff in a moment of triumph. But 
Jeff would deal with it, he told himself as the desk clerk 
excitedly greeted him, asked where he had been for so 
long, and thrust into his hand a sheaf of messages. 

Jeff said he’d gone for a few days to think about his 
new job and went up to his room. There he glanced 
through the notes, found none of any great urgency. He 
slept for several hours and then bathed. Shaved, dressed, 
he had a good lunch. After that he sat down to write a 
letter to Martha, thinking of Loria as he penned the 
words. Only when he had dropped the brief note into 
the box on the front desk for mailing did he allow him- 
self to consider Mitch and Clay. Even then he stopped 
to smoke a cigar, thinking of them and of Judge Coney, 
before he went down to the tavern. 


Mitch Smithers jerked the gold watch from his check 
waistcoat three times to give it a disbelieving stare. It 
was a good timepiece, but no heirloom of his. His family 
hadn’t run to such luxuries. He had taken it from the 
drawer of a cherrywood armoire in a white-columned 
plantation manor some thirty-two years before, while a 
grim-eved woman stared at him. When twenty-three 
years old. he’d reached for small loot. Now his grasp 
encompassed a more substantial plunder. That thought 
was at the back of his mind when he growled, “He’s 
late, Clay. It’s two-thirty.” 

Clay nodded his dark head, said mildly, “He'll get 
here.” 

“Ts the hack outside?” 
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“Tt is.” 

“You're satisfied with the house on Francis Street?” 

Clay nodded. It was one of a row of six small houses 
set wall to wall behind tiny plots of dusty ivy. It-had a 
stained glass fanlight over its white front door and neat 
cornices at its windows. The location was good. It was 
a few steps from where Francis cut into Main Street, 
another few steps from there to the telegraph office, and 
an easy walk either to State Circle or to Market Space 
and the docks. Yet Clay had little enthusiasm for it. 
He said, “I still think you should stick to the business 
we have. Or if you insist on this, then bring someone 
else over.” 

“Til need you here. I wouldn’t trust anyone else to 
do what’s needed.” Mitch’s barracuda smile flashed. 
“The trouble is that you’re set in your ways. Look at 
you. Thirty years old, and you don’t want to leave your 
place in Baltimore City and the old lady Clara.” 

Ignoring the gambit that Mitch always used to get his 
own way, Clay said, “I'll bring Clara over. I couldn’t 
get along without her, and wouldn’t want to if I could.” 

Clara was his housekeeper. She had been his father’s 
housekeeper, too, and her scrawny supporting arms had 
held him when he heard the thud that marked the end 
of his father’s life. 

It was true that Clay hadn’t wanted to come to An- 
napolis. Baltimore City was the largest in the state. Its 
deep and broad harbor at the mouth of the Patapsco 
River accommodated oceangoing ships. Its docks were 
always crowded with steamers and barges and loaded 
with products from many nations. Men of every size 
and shape and hue scurried around them. Its steel 
foundries belched smoke into the sky, and its breweries 
spilled noxious odors of fermenting grain into the air. 
It pulsed with commerce, its telephone wires humming, 
its electric streetcar lines singing, its steam packets 
busily supplying routine service to bay and river docks. 
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He liked the place and its rhythm. But he had allowed 
the pangs of his discontent at the move to be shep- 
herded by an old debt. So he was here in Annapolis, in 
the Maryland Hotel tavern, listening to Mitch, while he 
kept his long, hard-boned face expressionless, his nar- 
row lips quizzical, his dark eyes half closed and remote. 

“It’s the girls,” Mitch said accusingly. “You let your- 
self get too involved, and always have.” 

Clay didn’t answer. This was an oblique reminder of 
the bond that had held him to the bald-headed man for 
many years. It brought instantly to mind the recollection 
of Mary. He winced without showing it. 

“As long as you get the job done,” Mitch said, peer- 
ing at his watch again, “I guess I shouldn’t complain.” 
He swore coldly. “I want that train back to Baltimore 
City if I can make it.” 

“He'll be along,” Clay answered. Then: “I suppose 
you've seen B. W. Golvin at the bar.” 

“T have,” Mitch said heavily. “And to hell with him! 
I’ve disliked that puny tadpole since the day he came to 
Union Associates to ask me for work.” 

Clay had been present at the interview and remem- 
bered it differently. B. W. Golvin hadn’t precisely asked 
for work. He’d said he wanted to do an article on 
Union Associates for Harper’s Weekly and added, “Td 
do a better job if I worked with you for a month or 
so.” 

It was then that Mitch had thrown him out of the 
office. Mitch didn’t want Golvin to get a list of the 
clients which Union Associates served, to study its 
books, to delve too deeply into how it was run. 

“And,” Mitch was saying, “he went and wrote the 
article anyhow. Of course Harper’s Weekly didn’t take 
it, so the Capital City Times did and ended up say- 
ing I used to be a strikebreaker for Pinkerton and was 
up to the same business in Baltimore City.” 

“Tt sold papers,” Clay observed. 
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“Lies sell papers,” Mitch growled. 

Clay had his own opinion of B. W. Golvin. The man 
was a prig, but honest. What he had written was the 
truth, though he hadn’t documented all of it, and he 
hadn’t got all of it either. It was useless to discuss it 
with Mitch, for the older man had a talent in using his 
corrupted memory to justify whatever he wanted to 
believe. 

“You do understand why I need you here, don’t 
you, Clay? There’s risk involved. So Union Associates 
remains in business in Baltimore City. And the office 
here deals only with the political side.” 

A faint smile flickered on Clay’s lips. Mitch was sell- 
ing too hard. Clay asked, “Suppose someone comes in 
with a case for me. A missing child, or husband, or 
whatever ... what do I do then?” 

“Send them elsewhere. Say you’re too busy to handle 
it.” Mitch’s muddy eyes searched Clay’s face. “We cut 
the risk this way. I don’t like putting all my eggs in 
one basket.” 

“You needn’t tell me that.” Clay grinned. “But what 
if I really decide against taking the Annapolis office?” 

Mitch’s teeth gleamed. “Oh, but you will take it. 
After all—” 

“After all,” Clay interposed, “we’ve been together 
these last twelve years. I wouldn’t throw all that 
away, would I?” A light flickered in his dark eyes. “One 
day I may surprise you.” 

“If you still have reservations. .. .” 

Clay shrugged. He had already described them to 
Mitch and heard them brushed aside. 

He had leatned long before that when Mitch 
Smithers, sometimes called the Barracuda, developed 
that intense look, his mind was made up, and nothing 
would change it. He would be deaf, dumb, and blind 
to anything but his own decision. He was a force 
of nature, elemental, uncontaminated by morality, and 
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ruthless. He had before him a vision and spent his 
energies lunging toward it. Clay, uncaring, simply drifted 
along in his turbulent wake. 

Right now Mitch concentrated on Jeff Warden. 

Clay understood. William McKinley would be Presi- 
dent of these United States come March 4. Mark Han- 
na would stand one step behind him. 

Jeffrey Warden would be attorney general of Mary- 
land come March 4. And the Barracuda was now mov- 
ing to take his place behind him. 

Mitch folded thick hands on the table. The diamond- 
encrusted ruby: ring flashed from his finger. The dia- 
mond stickpin flashed from his shirtfront. Both sig- 
naled his love of the opulent and his success at attain- 
ing it. He was a man of middle height, but heavy. Folds 
of flesh rolled into two chins when he lowered his 
head. At the back, his neck rippled over his high stiff 
collar. He wore busy sideburns that were flecked with 
gray. He was fifty-five years old, and unmarried, but 
maintained a baronial mansion in Baltimore City. His 
appetites were strong, and he found ample fare to 
slake them. He ate hugely, drank vastly, and fornicated 
with satisfying frequency. Now he was impatient. 

His soft pink lips turned down. He shoved back his 
chair and growled deep in his throat. It was easy to 
see in that moment that the flesh on his thick body was 
all muscle, that the man beneath his flashing diamonds 
and French broadcloth was hard as rock and still as 
adept with truncheon and pistol as he had been in his 
youth. ; 

Clay, watching the shift of the heavy body, grinned 
and said, “He'll be here soon. How about another 
whiskey?” 

Mitch nodded agreement. 

Clay raised a hand, and the barmaid, Rosalie, ap- 
peared like a genie out of the haze of cigar and pipe 
smoke. He gave the order, and she bobbed a curtsy and 
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then backed off on cracked boots, her dingy apron 
fluttering at her ankles. With a look of dislike at Mitch, 
a dimpled smile for Clay, she said, “Thank you, sirs,” 
and fled. 

“IT followed Jeffrey on the circuit, you know. And 
he’s the best I’ve ever seen on the stump. And so tall 
he hardly needs one. Sincere, hardworking, he got 
himself elected by going out and talking to the people. 
And that’s what’s going to count from now on. And 
they listen because he’s one of them.” Mitch grinned. 
“He’s also very good-looking, too.” 

“A pity then that the ladies don’t have the vote,” 
Clay observed. 

Mitch growled, “God save us from the suffragettes.” 

Clay laughed aloud. 

“Laugh if you want. But remember that women have 
had the vote since 1869 in the territory of Wyoming.” 

“It'll come here, too,” Clay agreed. “And it won’t 
make much difference.” 

Rosalie served the whiskey, curtsied at Clay again, 
and ignored Mitch. 

He didn’t notice. He took up the glass, saying, “Even 
his name is right. Jeff Warden. The next governor of 
the state.” 

“If he wants to be.” 

“He will. Wouldn’t any man? That’s why Philip 
Macklin was so angry-at his loss. He knows that the 
step from the office of attorney general to the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion is a reasonable one.” 

“Why didn’t Warden have Judge Coney’s backing? 
A man usually favors his son-in-law. In such matters 
at least.” 

“There’s hard feeling there, and goes back a long 
way.” 

“Something I should know about?” 

“Probably. But it can wait until I’ve settled with 
Jeff.” 
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“And his wife? Why wasn’t she here election night?” 

“In quarantine with their oldest son. Alban, named 
for his grandfather, the judge, is down with scarlet 
fever.” 

“Poor planning.” 

“Tf you’d been running things for Warden, then 
you’d have arranged it differently. No scarlet fever for 
the boy. No quarantine in any event. A man needs his 
wife at his side. From now on, you'll do the arranging.” 

“If he agrees.” 

“He will.” Mitch glanced sideways at Rosalie, who 
lingered nearby. “She’s unaccustomed to your charm.” 

“The other word for it is courtesy,” Clay said dryly. 

Mitch’s teeth flashed. “You were raised to it and 
born with it. You never had to learn it. But I’m the 
son of a tenant farmer, and that’s all I'll ever be.” With 
that he put his head back and laughed. “Not that itll 
ever stop me.” 

Clay no longer listened. He’d heard it all before. 
Mitch delighted in his past. He’d been a man who'd 
had nothing, been nothing, and had made something of 
himself. He used his birthright as a badge of merit, as 
he had been using the field medals won at Bull Run, 
when Clay first met him. 

“Tell me about Jeff and Judge Coney,” Clay said. 

“The old man didn’t approve of his daughter’s elope- 
ment with young Jeff Warden, which was about eleven 
years ago. The judge was a power in the state, and 
wealthy, and his only daughter, Martha, was bound to 
have the best of it. And what does she decide she 
wants? A young man just out of the Georgetown Law 
School in Washington City, his tuition paid for by 
loans, whose family were fishermen on the Chesapeake 
Bay. There was bound to be opposition.” 

“And it never mended?” 

“Not yet.” Mitch’s smile narrowed. “You may have 
to deal with it sometime. Because the old man’s disap- 
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proval was active. Jeff had hard times when they could 
have been easier.” 

“Peculiar man, Judge Coney,” Clay observed. 

But now Mitch was thinking of something else. He 
asked, “Clay, do you still think of Mary ever?” 

Clay answered harshly. “No.” 

The silence that fell was uncomfortable. Mitch con- 
sidered how it would be without Clay at his shoulder. 
He could manage, but he wouldn't like it. Clay con- 
sidered what it would be to ignore the twelve-year-old 
debt to Mitch and become completely his own man. It 
didn’t seem worth the effort. 

Finally, he asked, “And what about the next four 
years?” 

“Leave that to me for now. You'll be out front, 
providing the necessary touch of elegance that makes 
us respectable.” 

That was indeed how it had been the past few years. 
Before, Clay had also provided certain other services. 
He had been a willing partner. It had brought him the 
town house in Baltimore City, the fishing lodge on 
Tilghman Island in the Chesapeake, some four hours by 
steam packet out of Annapolis, assuming a single stop 
at Kent Island along the way. He also had assorted 
furniture, clothing, and books. It seemed little when 
toted up. And more than most men he was aware of 
how possessions could evaporate before one’s eyes. 
Perhaps that was why, though he bought and enjoyed 
them, he didn’t set more store on them. 

He had been considered a brilliant student at Harvard 
University when, at eighteen, he was summoned home 
to Staten Island by his father. They stood on the 
terrace of the house. The Grecian statuary was mottled 
with sunlight. A hot breeze blew across the fields.. A 
ferry hooted its way into a slip. To Clay it was almost 
the same as any other day. 

He’d been born in this house just one year after the 
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surrender at Appomattox, and just five years after New 
York was swept by antidraft rioters who couldn’t raise 
the three hundred dollars needed to hire substitutes 
for themselves. It was in those riots that Clara’s hus- 
band had been killed. He was a freedman by birth, had 
owned a hack, and was driving a passenger past a draft 
office when a mob exploded from it, tore him from his 
seat, and kicked him to death. 

Clay’s father, another unable to buy a substitute, had 
joined his regiment and gone south. At war’s end his 
father was an officer, with friends among his comrades 
in arms. He married the sister of one of them. Clay’s 
mother died of childbed fever two days after his birth. 
His father never remarried. Clara had been the boy’s 
surrogate mother until his eighteenth year. 

Envisioning a nation of railroads, Clay’s father had 
cast his lot with Jay Gould. He prospered, but in the 
panic of 1873 everything was swept away. Yet his fa- 
ther managed to rebuild his fortune. In the summer 
of 1884 everything was lost again, and Clay stood on 
the terrace with his father, and for the first time in 
years, the older man took Clay into his arms and 
hugged him, saying, “I wanted it all for you.” 

When Clay blurted, “What’s the matter?” his fa- 
ther answered, “I’d better get to the desk now.” Then 
he had climbed to the widow’s walk four high stories 
up, to pace in slow patterns, while a cloud passed be- 
fore the sun’s bright face and a bell clanged in the 
distance. 

Uneasy, Clay started inside, and as he did, he heard 
a thud. He ran. On the place where he had stood 
moments before, he found his father’s broken and 
bleeding body, and at the beginning of his scream, he 
felt Clara’s arms enfold him. 

The bailiffs descended within days to prowl the 
house and grounds like vultures. Clay watched, hard- 
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mouthed, while all that had been his life was dis- 
mantled. 

When the “for sale” sign went up, he took the few 
bills he had found in his father’s armoire, packed what 
little he had left of his clothes, and ran away from the 
pained advice of his uncle, equally ruined in the de- 
bacle. He found a job with the New York office of the 
Pinkerton National Detective Agency, by then the 
largest in the country, its single, all-seeing, never-sleep- 
ing eye known everywhere. 

Clay was hired as a messenger, but within two weeks, 
he met Mitch, who had first known Allan Pinkerton 
during the war and gone to work with him after. Mitch, 
forty-three then, and alone, took a paternal interest 
in the tall, quiet boy, whose manners were of the most 
cultivated, but whose eyes burned with deep inner 
anger. 

When Allan Pinkerton retired to write mystery stories 
and his sons took over, Mitch left the agency. He 
moved to Baltimore City, and Clay went with him. 
Thus, Union Associates was born. Very soon Mitch 
had contracts with express and moving firms, with 
banks and stores and shops, providing armed protec- 
tion. His men patrolled the docks, watching for theft 
from incoming shipments. His men rode with bullion 
carriers, holding shotguns at the ready. In the beginning 
Clay and Mitch had worked the streets themselves, 
always armed with brass knuckles, with clubs and pis- 
tols. But soon the staff they hired did that part of it, 
and they both became office men. Clay’s first eighteen 
years had given him a polished refinement. It amused 
him to contemplate it, knowing that whatever he still 
appeared outwardly, he’d been marked by what he’d 
seen and done with the agency. He’d put aside his 
weapons long before and never expected to use them 
again. But he remembered, and sometimes he won- 
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dered what it was all about, and why he bothered, 
and why Mitch did. 

Now, looking into the older man’s tough face, Clay 
realized that Mitch yearned for power as he yearned 
for food and drink and sexual gratifications. And that’s 
what he would have if his campaign with Jeff Warden 
were successful. 

What held Clay himself to Mitch was memory. At 
twenty he had fallen in love with a girl named Mary 
Rigdon. She had huge purple-pansy eyes and a body 
that was soft and white and yielding. Mitch had ad- 
vised him to wait, but Clay had been overwhelmed. A 
year after he married her, he found that body so needful 
to him yielding to another man in Clay’s own bed. 

Clay and Mitch had returned late from a night job. 
They sat in the kitchen over coffee. Clay wished that 
Mitch would leave, so he could make love to her as 
he’d wanted to for hours. He heard a stirring and went 
into the bedroom to kiss her. Over the bare shoulder of 
a stranger, Mary looked at him, her pansy eyes still 
aglow with passion. In that instant he learned that love, 
like everything else a man had, could be torn from him. 
The three were alone for only moments. But Clay had 
time to seize the man and drag him from Mary’s body. 
Screaming curses, she threw herself at Clay, her small 
hands became claws to rake long, bleeding furrows into 
his face. He threw her aside and cornered her lover. 
The man fell, dying, under a single hammer punch to 
his head. Clay was reaching for Mary when Mitch 
stopped him. 

It was Mitch who found friends in the police and 
the prosecutor’s office. They decided no charges would 
be filed. It would be a waste of time to try a man so 
clearly in the right. Mitch arranged for the divorce 
and paid Mary off with a large settlement. Clay never 
saw her again. 

When, after the move to Baltimore City, he bought 
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the town house, he found Clara Anderson and adjusted 
himself to a comfortable bachelor life. 

Habit and indifference had always made it easy for 
him to acquiesce in Mitch’s decisions. So, even though 
he had his reservations, he was prepared to make the 
move to Annapolis. 

Now Mitch lumbered to his feet, all signs of irritation 
gone, for Jeff had arrived, apologizing smoothly for his 
tardiness. 

Mitch waved Jeff’s words aside, suggested that the 
three of them take a short ride in the hack he had 
waiting. They went into the cold together. After Mitch 
spoke a few words to the driver, they were on their way. 

Clay made a small wager with himself and knew he 
had won it when they arrived at State Circle and Mitch 
ordered the driver to stop. 

A thin gray cloud hung over the capitol cupola. As 
the men watched, it dissipated, burned away by bright 
sunlight. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?’ Mitch grinned. “You'd like to 
stand on those steps, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why not?” Jeff answered. 

Again Mitch spoke to the driver. When, after rolling 
only a few yards, the hack stopped once more, it was 
in front of the Governor’s Mansion. Mitch allowed for 
an impressive silence, then asked, “You'd like to live 
here, wouldn’t you?” 

This time Jeff laughed aloud. But he repeated, “Why 
not?” 

They were climbing down from the hack when a 
train whistle wailed near the Bladen Street Depot. “The 
Washington train,” Mitch said softly. “The Capitol. 
And not far away on Pennsylvania Avenue, the White 
House.” He paused significantly. “You could be on that 
train someday with the Naval Academy band seeing 
you off and your wife carrying bouquets of roses.” 
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“A nice picture,” Jeff said, and this time he didn’t 
laugh. 

Clay grinned to himself. It was done. Jeff mightn’t 
know it yet, but he was ensnared. 

When they entered the tavern, B. W. Golvin was at 
the bar. He grinned slyly. Mitch ignored him, but Jeff 
bowed and passed on. 

Seated, served by Rosalie, who chirped a happy 
“Good day,” again at Clay and at Jeff, Mitch said, 
“And now let’s get down to it.” 

Jeff said, “The first thing I'd like to hear is what 
you want of me, and why me of all the men in An- 
napolis?” 

“You managed to get yourself elected attorney gen- 
eral on your own, as an independent. It was a remark~ 
able accomplishment.” 

“Thank you,” Jeff said, and waited. 

“But it had to be paid for.” Mitch’s muddy eyes 
studied Jeff. “How did you manage, if you don’t mind 
ray asking?” 

“If I minded, I wouldn’t be here talking to you. My 
campaign cost very little. A few hundred dollars for 
broadsides, which I borrowed from the Kingmans, at 
Kingsville. Some support cash for my travels, But it 
needn’t be paid back immediately.” 

Mitch had already known this. He had made his 
own inquiries. But he had simply wanted to know what 
Jeff would say. The older man went on, “And what’s 
expected in return for the Kingmans’ minor aid? What’s 
expected for the traveling cash you don’t need to re- 
turn immediately?” 

Jeff thought of young Steve Kingman, newly grad- 
uated from Yale Law School. His family would be 
delighted to see him on Jeff’s staff. And the debt was 
larger than he’d indicated to Mitch. The Kingmans had 
made it possible for him to go to Georgetown Univer- 
sity. He had managed to repay, over the years since, 
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the money they had invested in him. But he felt that 
he still owed them something. Yet he said stiffly to 
Mitch, “I’m my own man. As I’lt always be.” 

“Which is what I hoped to hear,” Mitch retorted. 

“You still haven’t told me why.” 

Mitch leaned thick elbows on the scarred tabletop, 
lowered his big bald head. “Money,” he said conver- 
sationally. “It makes the world go ’round. It oils the 
wheels. We all know that the Republicans have been 
financed out of New York for years. And the Democrats 
have had to go searching for it in every farmer’s fur- 
tow, in every workingman’s poke, and in the bank 
accounts of the new industrialists who see profit for 
them in’the state,-as well as in the small silver chests 
that are all the old plantation aristocracies have left 
to offer.” 

It wasn’t necessary to discuss what had happened in 
the thirty some years since the war. All three men knew 
that the state constitution of 1864 had effectively dis- 
enfranchised three-quarters of the white male popula- 
tion of Maryland. Section 4, Article 1 of that docu- 
ment specifically denied the ballot to any man who had 
served in the armies of the so-called Confederate States 
of America, been sympathetic to it, or given it aid in 
any way. Test oaths had been devised to be administered 
by governor-appointed registrars and judges of elec- 
tion to prevent such men from registering or voting. Ex- 
cept for the western counties, Marylanders had been 
sympathetic to the Southern cause. It was only when 
Governor Swann, of the Union Party, appointed reg- 
istrars who did not enforce the test oaths that the 
Democrats began to win a few seats in the General 
Assembly, and with the new constitution, the test 
oaths were wiped out. Over the years the descendants 
of the old plantation aristocracies, the rising commer- 
cial class, the workers in industrialized Baltimore City 
all were drawn together by their common hatred of 
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those newly enfranchised Negroes who mainly sup- 
ported the Republicans. They developed strong party 
organizations, first in Baltimore City, then throughout 
the state. Built by wards, employing patronage, favors, 
and rewards, often using intimidation and violence to 
keep their opposition from the polling places, they 
maintained a grip on the state until this year. Now, as 
a result of the development of the Reform League, the 
falling out between various Baltimore City bosses over 
the distribution of power, the Republicans were in 
office again. Jeff, elected as attorney general on an 
independent ticket, could work with them. 

It was Mitch’s belief that he could use Jeff to bring 
the Democrats together again, unite them against the 
Republicans, and at the same time, make use of the 
Negro vote by winning it. _ 

He said reflectively, “Money’s only one of the things 
I'm talking about. The other is ambition.” 

“T have it,” Jeff told him. 

“Would you like to be governor four years from 
now?” 

“I might like to be. It would depend.” 

Mitch grinned. “And I like that answer so much 
that Pl put my cards on the table. ’'ve watched you, 
and P’'m impressed.” _ 

Jeff glanced at Clay, whose narrowed dark eyes, 
strong, unsmiling mouth told him nothing. “And?” 
Jeff murmured. 

Mitch said, “Of course, I wonder about Judge 
Coney.” 

Jeff laughed softly. “I’m aware of what Union Asso- 
ciates can do in the way of getting information. It was 
your men at Hyattsville that managed to get the stuff 
needed to force Coxey’s Army out of there and out 
of the state. So surely you know that my father-in-law 
and I have been at swords’ points since I married his 
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daughter. We’ve had nothing but opposition and no 
help from him. These past years haven’t been easy.” 

“It could change now. Broken fences can be 
mended.” 

“Tf one wants to, and I don’t.” 

He offered no explanation. He considered anything 
beyond what he’d already said in the category of per- 
sonal business. 

Martha, at twenty, a year past her debut, had been 
plump and dimpled, a soft blonde, a joyful butterfly 
who swooped from tea to tea dance surrounded by a 
bevy of hopeful young men. She had married Jeff in a 
brief period of rebellion and had immediately reverted 
to what she had been before. She couldn’t understand 
why Jeff, refused recognition by Judge Coney, wouldn’t 
allow her father to buy her clothes. She couldn’t under- 
stand why Jeff, refused even the most surface respect 
by her brother, Martin, wouldn’t allow the boy in the 
house. She was resentful of their poverty, of her loss 
of social position. Behind Jeff’s back she visited her 
father, who, with two grandsons to dote on, became 
more generous in his offers of an allowance, and Mar- 
tha became more resentful when Jeff wouldn’t permit it. 

The love between them withered. Jeff held Judge 
Coney responsible. He could manage no more than a 
meager courtesy to the older man. And that only if he 
saw him infrequently. 

That Judge Coney had expressed desire to meet with 
him on election night meant that a peace offering was 
being held out. The judge had a great deal to offer. 

Mitch put that into words. “Do you realize what 
you refuse if you keep your independence from Judge 
Coney? He has behind him men like Philip Macklin. 
He has the money—there it comes up again—and the 
resources, built up over a full generation, that you’d 
need.” 

“I’ve managed so far without him,” Jeff answered. 
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"You'll do better than manage,” Mitch retorted. 
“You'll be governor of Maryland in 1900. If you listen 
to me.” 

“I’m listening,” Jeff said with a grin. 

Clay smiled faintly. He’d won his wager. He’d known 
all along it was done. 

Jeff went on, “You’ve made a big promise. I'd like 
to hear some details.” 

“Tomorrow afternoon a deposit of some twenty 
thousand dollars will be made to your bank account. 
That will be the start of your campaign funds.” 

Clay knew that such a sum was, to Mitch, a paltry 
amount. He had amassed a fortune since his establish- 
ment in Baltimore City. More important, his clients, 
businessmen all, could be counted on to contribute, 
too. Their investments would be well repaid over the 
years. Maryland’s population was over one million 
now, and growing fast. But it was in Baltimore City that 
people were congregating. The shift of power had to 
be from the rural counties to the city. It was there that 
Mitch’s interests lay. 

Mitch, having allowed a moment of respect for the 
sum of dollars he had mentioned, now went on, “Union 
Associates will open an office in Annapolis. From here 
we'll build for you the organization you don’t have 
now. That organization will make you the next gover- 
nor of the state.” 

“How?” Jeff asked mildly. 

“Another twenty thousand dollars will open a Union 
Associates bank account. That'll be seed money for 
Clay to use. From seeds grow sprouts, also known as 
votes.” Now Mitch chuckled. “You know the old saw 
‘To the victor belong the spoils.” You’re the victor, my 
boy. You get the spoils.” 

In fact, Clay knew, the spoils would go largely to 
Mitch. Though Jeff would receive some and be glad of 
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them. His three-thousand-dollar-a-year salary wouldn’t 
go very far. 

“Patronage makes friends. You'll have friends,” 
Mitch promised, “in every ward in the state. We wili 
eventually move into the Democratic Party and take 
it, and instead of keeping the Negroes out of the poll- 
ing places, we’re going to bring them in. Those few 
that made it as far as the ballot have always voted 
Republican and gotten promises from them, but noth- 
ing else. We're going to give them promises and follow 
through on them. Believe me, Jeff, I can make you 
governor.” 

“And in exchange?” Jeff asked politely. 

Mitch’s bellow of laughter turned heads in the tav- 
ern. “You’ve no doubt heard the other old saw ‘One 
hand washes the other.’” He continued soberly, “As 
attorney general you'll have power, Jeff. You'll prose- 
cute and defend on the part of the state in all cases 
before the Court of Appeals or in the Supreme Court 
of the United States or wherever else the state has an 
interest. You’ll give your opinion on any question asked 
by the General Assembly, the governor, the comptrol- 
ler, or the treasurer, or any state’s attorney, on any 
legal matter. The commissioner of the land office is re- 
quired to notify you when considering any dealings in 
which the state is a party.” Mitch’s grin flashed. “That 
commission, in these days of growth, of railroad rights- 
of-way, of new construction, and expansion in all direc- 
tions, has a great deal of power. And you'll have the 
last word on it.” 

“Do you deal in railroads?” Jeff asked. 

“J deal in whatever I can,” Mitch retorted. “If it 
makes a profit.” 

Jeff nodded slowly. He didn’t have to ask what 
Union Associates would expect from him. He knew. As 
governor, if he were elected, he would owe Mitch Smith- 
ers everything he had won. “To the victor belongs the 
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spoils” was more than an old saw. It was a law of poli- 
tics. Patronage was one means by which loyalty to the 
candidate was ensured. The Reform League notwith- 
standing, nothing had changed in Maryland, and noth- 
ing would. The Judge Coneys and Philip Macklins of 
the state either would join in and ride the path of the 
future or would surely be swept aside by fair means or 
foul, and the people would come to have a voice in the 
governance of their lives. “One hand washes the other” 
was also more than an old saw. It meant that for 
every favor given a favor was returned. But in the end 
the citizen would benefit. He didn’t have to sell his 
soul to the devil, and in any case, Mitch Smithers 
wasn’t the devil. 

Jeff said, “Give me a few days to consider.” 

Mitch rose. “Take all the time you need. I want to 
make the train to Baltimore City.” With a grin, he 
added, “Deal with Clay as if you were dealing with 
me. We’re two fingers of the same hand.” 

Silently both Clay and Jeff watched him pass B. W. 
Golvin, still at the bar, without giving the newsman a 
glance. When Mitch had disappeared into the corri- 
dor, Clay said, “We’re not two fingers of the same hand, 
as you’ve probably already guessed. I have a different 
approach. We'll talk about nothing until you decide 
what you want. I believe you’ve already made up your 
mind. Am I right?” 

Jeff’s lips spread in a wide, warm grin. “You are.” 

“Then we can begin. Before anything else, though, I 
want you to tell me honestly two things. One, do you 
have any enemies? But before you answer, just re- 
member that I have to know what I’m dealing with. 
I'm on your side. I won’t judge you, but I must be 
forewarned, since part of my job is to protect you 
where you might prove vulnerable.” 

“J have no enemies, unless you want to call Judge 
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Coney one. But you already know of him. And then 
there’s my brother-in-law, Martin Coney. He slipped 
me a Mickey Finn election night. I slapped him around 
for it. I doubt he’ll come near me again.” 

“What happened when the Mickey Finn hit you?” 
Clay asked. 

Jeff described his collapse in Princess’ Lane, with- 
out mentioning what it was called, 

“And then?” Clay asked. 

“I slept it off. I doubt anybody saw me. I came 
back here and went to bed.” Loria Baylor was in his 
mind. The silken softness of her body against his. 

“Is your brother-in-law involved in politics?” 

“In nothing but having a good time,” Jeff answered. 
“So never mind him. Wasn’t there something else you 
wanted to ask?” 

“It also has to do with vulnerability. You’re going 
to push hard. The opposition will push back. And use 
whatever they can against you. What’s there for them 
to get hold of?” 

Jeff thought once again of Loria. But no one knew 
of her, no one would. He grinned. “I’ve been too busy 
these Jast years for anything but work.” 

Clay insisted softly, “No women? No gambling debts? 
No money deals beside the Kingman loan you men- 
tioned?” At Jeff’s head shake, he went on, “All right. 
But remember. If anything comes up, bring it to me. 
That’s what I’m going to be here for, among other 
things.” 

“T will,” Jeff promised easily. 

A shadow fell across the table. He looked up to see 
barely concealed hatred on Martin’s bruised face. Judge 
Coney stood with his son. 

The old man wore a small white Vandyke. His 
sparse hair was brushed in a smooth white wave across 
his forehead. Below it his pale blue eyes burned. 
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Ignoring Clay, without a word of greeting to Jeff, 
hie said harshly, “We’ve just had word from Martha. 
The boy’s- taken a turn from not good to worse. She 
wants us to come right away.” 


Chapter 3 


THE SIX-HouR ride was blurred in Jefi’s mind. Later 
he remembered that Judge Coney had said, clasping his 
gold-headed cane between thin knees, “Jeff, I'm proud 
of your victory. That’s what I wanted to tell you when 
I sent Martin for you.” 

“€ don’t doubt it,” Jeff said dryly. 

“And whatever happens,” Judge Coney went on, “I 
shan’t oppose you.” 

Jeff cast a look at Martin. One eye was black. There 
Was a gouge at his temple, another at his lower lip. 
Jeff said, “Is that why you had Martin meddle with 
my drink? Because you’ve stopped opposing me?” 

“But I didn’t!” Martin yelped, and wished now that 
he hadn’t. 

“Hush, boy.” Judge Coney’s pale eyes were sharp 
and disbelieving. He turned to Jeff, “You think Id 
stoop to such tactics?” 

“You've stooped to others as low,” Jeff returned. He 
leaned back, closed his eyes. 

Martin began to protest anew, only to be hushed 
again by the old man. The rest of the trip passed in 
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silence, the horse hooves thudding in the muck of the 
road, the carriage jolting. 

When they reached the small paint-blistered clap- 
board house in which Jeff and Martha had lived since 
their marriage, the sky was dark and starless. He 
jumped from the hack before it rolled to a stop. He 
raced up the outside stairs. The first thing he saw was 
that the quarantine sign was gone, replaced by a big 
black satin bow. He stood still, staring in disbelief, while 
his gorge rose in his throat and his heart pounded 
against his ribs. 

The front door opened, and lamplight spilled across 
the steps. 

Judge Coney said softly, “Come inside, Jeff.” 

Jeff had never expected to see compassion instead of 
hate in the old man’s eyes. He saw it at that moment. 
He felt Martin shivering beside him. 

He waved the older man on, then Martin. At last he 
forced himself to enter. From somewhere there came 
the sound of sobbing, a shrill, choking anguish un- 
bearable to listen to. 

Jennifer, the daily maid, stood at the head of the 
stairs. 

“My wife?” Jeff asked. 

“The morning room, sir.” 

“Martin, you talk to her,” Judge Coney said. “We'll 
go up first.” 

When they reached Jennifer, Jeff asked, “When did 
it happen?” 

“Two hours after Miss Martha sent the message for 
you to come.” 

“Thank you,” Judge Coney said softly. 

Feet heavy, Jeff followed the older man into the 
small bedroom. It didn’t cross his mind to wonder 
how Judge Coney knew in which room the boy would 
lie when, to his knowledge, he had never been in this 
house. 
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He thought on nothing but his son as he bent over 
the small shrunken face and tried to remember the 
brightness of eyes now closed and sealed with pennies. 

At last, with Judge Coney following, he turned away, 
wrapped in dull disbelief. He went down to the morn- 
ing room. 

He heard Martha’s raised voice. “I don’t care, Mar- 
tin! It’s too late. He’s gone, isn’t he? And nothing can 
bring him back! I don’t care anymore!” 

Jeff opened the door and stood there. 

Martha was huddled in a wing chair before the fire- 
place. Small shadows lay like black bruises on her 
face. Her blond hair was dull, straggling on her shoul- 
ders, as if frantic fingers had pulled it from its pins. She 
raised brimming eyes to him, said hoarsely, “Oh, 
you've finally come, have you?” 

“As soon as I heard Alban was worse.” | 

“We found him at once, Martha.” It was Judge 
Coney, after whom the boy had been named in those 
first days when Martha hoped she could go on as his 
daughter in spite of her marriage to Jeff. Jeff had 
already known better, but he’d given in on that, if not 
on anything else. 

“You found Jeff too late, Papa,” she answered. 

“It was in God’s hands.” 

She rounded on Jeff. “You should have been here! 
Damn you! Why weren’t you with me when I needed 
you?” 

Judge Coney said softly, “It wouldn’t have mattered. 
What could Jeff have done that wasn’t done?” 

“You know, Papa,” she screamed, “If we’d been 
with you . .. if there’d been money for a full-time 
nurse... .” 

“Hush, girl,” Judge Coney answered. “God takes 
no notice of nurses. Accept His will. Be glad you’ve 
got young Jeffie left. Be glad your husband’s here with 
you now.” 
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“But I’m not,” she cried. “Jeff doesn’t care about me 
and Jeffie. We could all have died of the scarlet fever, 
and pethaps we shall.” She laughed bitterly. “Won’t 
that be lovely, husband? Then you’d be free of us. 
You’d have only to think of your politics and your 
pride.” 

' Jeff didn’t answer her. He couldn’t. 

But Judge Coney said in quiet reproof, “You for- 
. get yourself, Jeff has lost his firstborn son. I’ve lost 
my firstborn grandson. You think of your own hurt, 
and of no one else’s.” 

She shrilled at Jeff, “I'll never forgive you.” 

“Be quiet,” Judge Coney said. 

“You should have been with me, Jeff,” she shouted, 
and now her brimming eyes blazed at him, at her fa- 
ther. “What do I care for your loss? You didn’t push 
him out from between your bleeding: loins, and you 
didn’t nurse him at your breast. When he was sick, you 
didn’t stand over him while he slept. Nor wash his 
burning body. Nor see his chest shake as he tried to 
breathe. You didn’t stare at death’s face with bewildered 
eyes. You neither of you know what I’ve lost.” 

She bowed her head, and as if that weren’t protec- 
tion enough, she covered her face with her hands. 

A log cracked in the fireplace. A shower of flaring 
embers spun up the chimney. 

“She needs time to accept what’s happened,” the 
old man said to Jeff. “She'll be sorry for what she’s 
said.” 

Jeff hardly heard those reassuring words. 

But at the funeral two days later he remembered 
them. He stood alone. Martha leaned on Martin’s arm. 
She no longer wept. Her face behind the black veil 
she wore was drawn and sallow, but stolid. Once, 
when their eyes met, Jeff saw that she stared at him 
with blank impersonality. It was an expression he soon 
took for granted. 
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The night that Alban’s small white coffin was laid 
away in the Warden family plot, Martha moved her 
belongings from the room she had shared with Jeff 
since their marriage to a tiny storeroom. Settled there, 
she made a shrine of the room that had been Alban’s. 
His clothes hung in the wardrobe. His model sailboats 
rode their shelves. His rocking horse was waxed and 
dusted. 

She kept small Jeffie with her, touching his forehead 
frequently for the warmth of fever, staring into his 
eyes for warning brilliance. That he kept well, boister- 
ous, in no way reassured her. 

On Thanksgiving Day the three of them sat down 
to the traditional meal. It had been prepared by Jen- 
nifer, who grumbled beneath her breath when she saw 
what was left of the turkey and stuffing. When Jeffie 
trailed her to the kitchen, she said, “Some people don’t 
think they should be thankful for what they have.” 

Alone with Martha, Jeff drew a deep breath, pre- 
paring himself, For these weeks while he had remained 
in Kingsville, he had thought only of Alban. The 
steady stream of questions . .. the wide grin. . . the 
shapely body racing across the lawn. It had been too 
brief a time that he’d had, but that hadn’t meant that 
Jeff loved his son the less. More time together would 
have only added memories. And it was done. Nothing 
could undo it. He was needed in Annapolis now. 

“Martha,” he said, looking across the table at her, 
“Tll have to go back tomorrow. I don’t like to leave 
you here alone.” 

“You've always left me alone before,” she an- 
swered. 

“Come with me for a few days. See how you like 
it now.” 

“And how will that change what’s happened or bring 
Alban back to me?” 

Jeff kept his voice quiet. “I’ll need to be there full 
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time after the inauguration and for most of the three 
months before. I must begin to organize my staff.” 

“You won’t require me for that.” 

“When I was simply a delegate, it was a matter of 
the sessions. It won’t be the same.” 

“I’m not interested, Jeff.” Her eyes glistened. “I’ve 
only little Jeffie in my life now. I don’t care about any- 
thing else.” 

“You've always hated Kingsville. Now’s your chance 
to escape it. I’m asking you to come with me to Anna- 
polis to help me pick out a house.” 

“And what will you use for money?” she jeered. 

He told her about Union Associates, the campaign 
fund set up for him, and finished, “I’m sure Smithers 
will call. it a good investment to give me a loan.” 

Her mouth, once soft and delightful to kiss, was a 
thin line as she spat, “Shoddy, Jeff. Union Associates 
is a shoddy outfit.” 

He answered, “You’re mistaken, Martha. It’s a com- 
pletely respectable business and always has been. Re- 
gardless of your uninformed opinion of it. Smithers has 
connections with every big businessman in the state 
and with several men in the laboring unions as well. 
He is interested in good government beyond anything 
else. As I am.” 

“Put that in a speech,” she retorted. “Union Asso- 
ciates remains shoddy.” 

It was the word she used to describe Kingsville when 
she first saw it. Kingsville was shoddy, and so was the 
Kingman family, after which the town and Kingman 
County had been named. The same Kingman family 
that had paid his tuition to law school. Shoddy was 
how she described the Galen family, who owned the 
cannery in which Jeff’s mother had once worked. Both 
the Kingmans and the Galens had given to Jeff their 
substantial business when he returned to open his small 
office there. They had supported him in the county elec- 
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tions, proud to have a Kingsville boy in the House of 
Delegates. They had attempted to draw Martha into 
the social group they formed. But Martha, accustomed 
to Annapolis society, made fun of the portly gentlemen 
and cruelly mimicked their ladies. The town was shod- 
dy, the people in it, and she’d have none of them. 

With that in mind, Jeff said, “If Union Associates 
brings you what you want, why judge it?” 

“Ask Papa, he’ll tell you.” 

“Tl ask your father nothing.” 

“The more fool you.” She rose. “Do as you like. I'l 
remain here with Jeffie.” 

The next day Jeff returned to Annapolis. His car- 
riage was loaded with books, papers, files from the 
small office he had closed down. Yet he felt free as 
the horse hooves drummed on the wooden bridge that 
crossed Spa Creek and the rim of Chesapeake Bay 
faded into the pale gray of the horizon. 

He stored his things, took a room at the Maryland 
Hotel, and threw himself into his work. He appointed 
Steven Kingman his assistant and was delighted with 
the way in which the young man applied himself to the 
tasks set before him. He buried deep his memory of 
Loria, his time with her, trying to expiate his guilt. He 
could have gone to see Alban after election night. He 
hadn’t. Now it was too late. 

When he met with Clay, Clay asked, “What about 
your wife?” 

“She’s in mourning,” Jeff answered. “She'll come 
later. It’s not possible for her to think of a move now.” 

“She'll be here for the inauguration in March, won’t 
she?” 

“Tt depends on how things are.” 

Clay pursed his narrow lips but said nothing more 
then. 

They began the habit of weekly meetings at which 
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Jefi’s projects were discussed and Clay described his 
plans. 

“It’s a slow process,” Clay told him, “and we begin 
now. Your name in the papers as often as we can 
manage. Stories and articles about you. Mentions of 
speaking engagements. A steady building up of the fol- 
lowing that'll stick with you.” 

“Tm available as you please,” Jeff told him. 

‘Vil please more frequently than you imagine. And 
to begin with ... you’ve named Steven Kingman as 
one of your assistants. What of the other?” 

“T haven’t decided yet.” 

“Td suggest a nephew of Philip Macklin. It’s time to 
start doing the repair work we need to do.” 

“Can we trust him?” 

“Of course, you can trust Jonathon Macklin.” Clay 
grinned. “He’ll appreciate the job. I’ve already deter- 
mined that. And so will Philip Macklin like it. Also, I 
suggest you hold off for a few weeks in picking the rest 
of your staff, the lower-level ones, I mean. Pll prepare 
a list for you as quickly as I can.” 

“And everyone you suggest will mean future votes 
for me?” 

“You learn quickly. For there’s the foundation on 
which we begin to build the organization that you'll 
need.” 

But aside from those weekly meetings with Jeff, 
Clay remained in the background. He operated out of 
the house that Union Associates had bought on Francis 
Street. The two top floors were his home, with Clara 
presiding as housekeeper. The lower level was office 
space. It had an Oriental carpet on its rough floor, 
thick drapes at its windows. The new bookshelves were 
polished yellow oak. The desk was, too. A black tele- 
phone, one of only four on the block, hung on the wall. 
Clay used it often to talk with Mitch in Baltimore City, 
where Mitch was already busy with dealing out favors 
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to the various groups that constituted its wards. He kept 
an even hand, balancing the German against the Irish, 
the Italian against the Jew, the Negroes against each 
other. He made promises and kept them, dividing his 
favors with the fine impartiality of a second Solomon. 

Clay. in Annapolis, made the town his by learning it 
road and lane. He became a familiar at Reynold’s 
Tavern, just across from the county courthouse. He 
spent hours in the cold of Market Space, watching the 
poor line up at the public hydrant to fill their buckets 
with water to take to their homes. He watched the 
hacks rattle over Spa Creek Bridge to Eastport and saw 
holiday candles burn at the Severn Boat Club. He wan- 
dered through stores that offered ships’ chandler sup- 
plies, and coal and lumberyards, and bent against the 
icy wind at Steamboat Wharf. 

With Rosalie, the barmaid at the Maryland Hotel 
tavern, he began to establish lines of information. He 
asked her about election night when the electric lights 
had momentarily dimmed. She remembered the time 
vividly B. W. Golvin had stayed at the bar for hours 
as was usual. She particularly recalled Judge Coney’s 
son because he’d wandered behind the bar to serve him- 
self and been ordered to go to the customers’ side where 
he belonged. Clay didn’t mention Jeff’s doctored drink 
but asked if the barkeeper had on hand something 
occasionally served to a dangerously obnoxious guest. 
Rosalie agreed it was possible. She giggled when she 
accepted the small tip he gave her. It would, she said, 
go right into the milk jar. She was saving to fill her 
linen chest. Her boyfriend was a butcher on Market 
Space and would be surprised when he saw what she 
would bring him. 

Her answer satisfied Clay that Jeff had given him an 
honest story about the Mickey Finn. He filed Martin 
Coney’s name away for future consideration. 

Gradually Clay became friendly with others in dif- 
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ferent situations from Rosalie, but similar stations. At 
the same time he began to cultivate the bankers, the 
businessmen, the clergymen of Annapolis. He was soon 
on a first-name basis with numbers of state government 
workers, high and low. He entertained often in his 
rooms, virtual banquets, prepared and served by Clara, 
that began with oysters from Chesapeake Bay, were fol- 
lowed by thick Kansas City steaks, and ended with 
cream concoctions finally topped by walnuts and wine. 

At twice-monthly card games he cultivated off-duty 
policemen, deputy sheriffs, and members of the Mary- 
land National Guard, the volunteer division of the 
State Militia, and lower-echelon lawyers. He was care- 
ful not to win too often or too much. These men Clara 
served beer, foaming straight from the barrel, and 
cheese and spiced beef sandwiches. Clay was alert for 
gossip, even storing away the garbled rehashes of 
twenty-five-year-old rumors that Judge Alban Coney 
was once a man of some juice although age had dried 
him out, that Philip Macklin had bilked a younger 
brother of a share in the family estate, that a former 
governor’s daughter drank in secret. 

He sometimes felt that he was spreading himself thin, 
but the organization that he was building was a com- 
plicated one. He was determined to bring together men 
with divergent needs, to create for them a common 
interest: the businessmen for the money they could con- 
tribute, the government workers for the favors they 
could provide, the lawyers and sheriffs for the informa- 
tion they could pass along. Every single one was chosen 
for the web of family, friends and contacts he con- 
trolled. Every single one brought with him, in favor of 
Jeff, multiple votes. And in the end it would be the 
organization composed of such disparate elements that 
would ensure Jeff’s election as governor four years 
hence. 

At Christmastime Clara had given him a pair of red 
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satin sleeve garters decorated with pink rosettes, loving- 
ly made herself. He gave her a new winter coat and fifty 
dollars to donate to the Mount Moriah AME Church 
on Doctor Street, which she had joined as soon as the 
move te Annapolis was made. Her pastor sent gracious 
thanks through Clara, and Clay suggested that the pastor 
come to call, 

He made the first of many visits in mid-January. His 
name was Amos Randall. He was a man of some fifty 
years, but hugely built and vigorous, with a smooth 
coal-black skin and wary eyes. He had been a slave on 
an Eastern Shore plantation until freed by presidential 
proclamation. Then he had gone to Washington City, 
learned to read-and write, and found his call to the 
church in the Bible he had known but never been able 
to read before. Later he came to Annapolis to preach. 
He supplemented the meager support his parishioners 
could give him by delivering coal. Even as he spoke of 
himself. he watched Clay. He watched him as he an- 
swered Clay’s questions. “Schools. better wages. We've 
had promises, and nothing more.” He watched as Clay 
replied, “That’s what I wanted to talk to you about,” 
and went on to speak of Jeffrey Warden. When the 
pastor finally said, “But can you get us to the polling 
places? Keep in mind last November,” Clay answered, 
“I believe we can. I know we can try.” By the time 
Amos Randall left that night the wariness was gone 
from his eyes. 

Clay felt that he had made only a small beginning, 
but it was all he had hoped for. 

He noted, early on, that Jeff never mentioned his 
wife but didn’t raise the subject until late February, 
then asked, “When will your wife come in for the 
inauguration?” 

Jeff had made several brief visits to Kingsville to see 
young Jeffie but had hardly spoken to Martha. He said 
now, “She’s not coming.” 
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Clay let it go. He spoke to a number of his acquaint- 
ances, mentioned that Mrs. Warden was still laid low 
by her loss of four months earlier, in poor spirits and 
poor health. Everyone knew what it was to lose a ten- 
year-old son to the scarlet fever. 


Inauguration day dawned fine. The sun was brilliant 
on the flags that decorated the State House. The cold 
March air kept the pennants dancing, and ruffled the 
elaborate skirts of the ladies, and tugged at the long 
coattails of the men. The Naval Academy band played 
rousing songs. The sparrows clustered on the tall oaks. 

The lower galleries were reserved for the friends and 
families of the dignitaries. But the upper galleries were 
open to all who came. 

One of these was Loria Baylor. She sat close to the 
railing looking down, as first the governor, then the 
lieutenant governor took the oath of office and swore 
loyalty to both state and federal constitutions. She 
didn’t know why she had come, why she had so care- 
fully chosen her gown, brushed her hair, put on her 
newest and most fetching hat. Still, she watched, a pulse 
pounding in her throat, as Jeff stepped to the dais. The 
sun made a golden halo at his hair. He was so much 
taller than the others that he loomed over them. There 
was a smile on his lips as he spoke the words that made 
him attorney general. 

Loria sought for a glimpse of a youngish woman in 
black but didn’t find one. Later that evening she read in 
the Capital City Times that Mrs. Jeffrey Warden, the 
daughter of Judge Alban Coney, was still indisposed 
after the sad death of her son and had not been able to 
be present to see her husband inaugurated. The writer 
and all in Annapolis, the article said, wished her a quick 
recovery and looked forward to seeing her at her 
husband’s elbow soon. 

Loria put the newspaper aside, embarrassed now that 
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she’d gone to the State House. There’d been no reason 
to. Just as there’d been no reason for her to read avidly 
the Annapolis Evening Capital, as well as the Capital 
City Times, since she had met Jeff. But she had gone to 
the State House, and she did read the Times daily, 
studying not only the political news, but the advertise- 
ments that offered pigs and horses for sale, the sug- 
gested nostrums for every ill from colds to ladies’ com- 
plaints. 

She had been busy these past four months. She looked 
around the bright, sunny kitchen, so different from the 
dark place it had been. Now there was a round table 
under the big window, its cloth fringed with yellow 
balls. The thin curtains were yellow, too, and the white 
sills were laden with yellow pots of geraniums. A divan 
was set against the white wall, and a rocking chair 
nearby. A braid rug covered the floor. It was a specially 
good bux she had made in a secondhand furniture store 
on Mair Street. The old stove had been blacked until 
it shone. The ice chest was freshly painted. It was a 
pleasant sitting room, she decided. 

The maid’s sleeping quarters were now Loria’s work- 
room. There she had built racks to store the stuff of 
her new business. There she had her sewing machine, 
and size forms, and the net bags of flowers, and beads 
and bows and ribbon streamers she used for decoration. 
The bed in which Jeff had first slept alone and then ig 
her arms was shoved into a corner. 

The front parlor had become the shop she had en- 
visioned when she first moved in. The easy chairs were 
gone from either side of the hearth, replaced by small 
bowlegged tables with mirrors on gilt stands and tiny 
chairs. The windows were draped. Fresh flowers shone 
on the wide sills. In the hallway the two Cahills still 
looked grimly down from their frames, but now a gay 
and laughing Margaret Cahill, found beneath careful 
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wrappings in an upstairs cupboard, hung beside them. 
It made all the difference to Loria. 

Outside the door, a few inches from the dragon’s 
head of bronze that was the knocker, there was a neat 
sign that said LADIES’ MILLINERY. 

Since her opening some six weeks before, Loria had 
had three customers. The first had been her next-door 
neighbor, come first out of curiosity and then out of 
avid yearning to own one of Loria’s creations. 

Her name was Isabelle Morgan. She was married to 
a minor official in the state Treasury Department, and 
the mortgage on their house had brought them to near 
penury. She was childless, about forty. 

They’d met when Loria was pruning the broken 
limbs of the rosebush that had fallen with the white 
picket fence. 

Isabelle had come down to the front of her yard, 
smiling, to introduce herself. 

Loria rose from her knees and dusted off her hands 
and said, “There was an accident last night.” 

“So I see. Though I'll admit I didn’t hear a thing. 
What happened?” 

“T don’t know,” Loria answered. “This is what I 
found this morning.” 

“What a pity! And just after you’ve moved in.” 

“I think I can save the bush. But as for the 
fouce srs 

“Oh, you mustn’t worry. I'll have my handyman 
come over. He’ll fix it for you, and cheap, too. A 
pleasant person. Even though he’s Irish and sometimes 
drunk.” 

Loria thanked her, prepared to return to the pruning, 
but Isabelle asked, “You’re from the Cahill family, 
aren’t you?” 

Loria swallowed hard, nodded. Now it was coming. 
She must be ready. 
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“I knew Mr. and Mrs. Cahill. But only for a little 
while. They died soon after I came.” 

Loria said nothing. 

“And what was your relationship to those dear 
people?” 

‘Distant cousins,” Loria answered. 

“And yet they left you the house. How sweet of 
them.” 

“There was no one else,” Loria explained. 

“And their daughter, Margaret, that I've heard of?” 

“She was gone, too.” 

Isabelle said hastily, “Never mind. I oughtn’t to ask. 
But I did want to know.” And on a new breath: “And 
where did you grow up, my dear?” 

“In Washington City,” Loria answered, kneeling 
again to her labors. She had been born there but con- 
ceived here, she thought. Since returning, she’d begun 
to think again of her unknown father. What had he 
looked like? Did he still live? Did he wonder about her? 
But she had no clue to his identity and knew no way to 
seek him out. 

Another customer had been a lady passing by, who 
had returned later with a friend. These were the three 
customers Loria had had. That was one reason why 
she’d had no compunction about closing the shop while 
she went to State Circle for the inauguration. 

That was why she had no compunction about closing 
it again a month later in favor of a leisurely walk in 
town. She wandered along Prince George Street, stop- 
ping to admire the house that had once been owned by 
William Paca, a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, now with rooms to let, and turned into Mary- 
land Avenue, passing the Masonic Opera House. From 
there she saw the bright gleam of the April sun on the 
cupola of the capitol that rose above State Circle. 

Half an hour later, Jeff, crossing State Circle, rounded 
a golden forsythia bush and strode headlong into her. 
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She had seen him coming from a good way off. Even 
before she could distinguish his features, she knew him 
by the tilt of his head. For an instant panic swept her. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t remember her. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
want to. Besides, she told herself. she didn’t want to see 
him again. What had happened between them in Nov- 
ember had become one more memory among the many 
on which she didn’t allow herself to dwell. 

But then she lifted her chin, drew a deep breath. 
‘Without a single hitch in her step, she continued on. 
She had no reason to shrink from him. Whatever guilt 
there had been was divided between them. And this was 
a public place. crowded now with the men hurrying to 
and from the State House, ringed with horses hitched 
to posts and hansoms and hacks awaiting their pas- 
sengers. Jeff would only nod at her and pass by. In the 
last instant before they were face to face, she acknowl- 
edged silently that she wanted te speak to him. Those 
hours in his arms had reminded her that blood and 
youth stil] sang in her veins. She’d not forgotten that 
after he had gone. , 

He had his head down as he came around the bush, 
and the first he saw of her was the swinging fringe of 
her skirt. He checked himself, a hand out to steady her. 

She drew back, a smile trembling uncertainly on her 
lips. 

“Loria!” 

“Good afternoon,” she said, then burst out with an 
unconcealed lilt of joy, “You do remember me!” 

He saw the quick pulse beat in her throat and the 
flash of light in her eyes. He grinned. “Of course I do. 
How are you?” 

“Fine.” she answered. “And you?” 

He nodded, staring at her. 

“You've been busy since”——she felt her cheeks burn 
and tilted her chin higher—“since we last met.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I thought it would be easy. But 
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TI think now that Pil keep learning for the four years 
ahead.” 

“I’m sorry about your son,” she said softly. 

He nodded only, silenced by the flickering images of 
his son again. After a moment he said, “I want to see 
you, Loria. I want to talk to you.” 

“It’s best not.” She was direct and cool; but her color 
rose even more, and her eyes, spread wide with a hope 
she couldn’t suppress, offered what her words did not. 

He grinned and lifted his hand in a quick salute to a 
man who stepped across the path behind her, and at the 
same time the bells of St. Anne’s chimed the hour. 
When their echoes faded, he asked softly, “Are you 
going home now?” 

“It doesn’t matter to you, Jeff.” 

“But are you?” 

“Ive a business to run and women coming and 
going.” It wasn’t quite true, not as yet, but she hoped 
that it would be true soon. Anyway, it was a convenient 
defense and meant to turn him off. 

A business, Loria?” 

“J make hats,” she said tartly. “What did you think I 
did with my time?” 

His grin widened and warmed. “I never thought of it, 
my dear. What does any woman do with her time?” 

“Someday perhaps I'll tell you, if you really don’t 
know.” She drew a breath that lifted her high, round 
breasts. “But meanwhile, you might try to remember, 
T’m not ‘any woman,’ Jeff. ’'m me.” 

“That. I know already. I want to know more.” His 
voice was low, caressing. It gave a lie to the cool court- 
esy in his face. 

She said quickly, “It was pleasant to see you again. 
But I must go.” She stepped sideways, moving around 
him. 

He whispered, “Don’t say goodbye, Loria.” 
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But she said, soft as the sound of a bird in flight, 
“Goodbye, Jeff,” and turned her back on him. 

She felt his look follow her as she walked across the 
circle. All around there were signs of the swift blood 
of spring, fertility and growth, bloom and blossom and 
regeneration. A pair of squirrels raced nose to high- 
arching tail along a slanted limb. White-breasted pigeons 
swooped and cooed. A small boy and girl grinned at 
each other over the spread wings of a red paper kite. 

She felt in herself the speed of pulses and fast breath, 
the ache of hunger to stop, to return to his side. But she 
went on. forcing herself to take each steady step that 
carried her away from him. 

He watched her, her skirts swirling around her legs 
with her long, graceful stride, the sun aglow in her hair. 
He watched her, already knowing what he was going to 
do. 


Chapter 4 


JEFF HAD an appointment with Clay Williams at four 
o'clock that day. He signed the last of the papers put 
before him by Jonathon Macklin, who had been, as pre- 
dicted by Clay, happy to take the position offered. 
When he was alone, Jeff pulled his watch from his waist- 
coat. It was three-thirty. He took a few paces around 
the office. From the white marble mantel a photograph 
of Jeffie grinned at him, another of Alban. Martha eyed 
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him quizzically, it seemed, from her frame beside the 
boys. 

He looked from the window and saw the gray-green 
ribbon of the Severn beyond the Naval Academy’s 
training ships and the skimming white sails of boats 
heading for the bay beyond. Between the harbor and 
where he stood tall trees misted with new leaves lined 
the busy roads. He went out to Steven Kingman, said, 
“I expect Mr. Williams at four. Make my apologies, 
will you? And as amends tell him I’d like him to be my 
guest this evening at dinner, if he’s available. Say, seven, 
no better make it eight, at the tavern in the Maryland 
Hotel.” 

Moments later he was out of doors. He left State 
Circle, having paused briefly twice to exchange grect- 
ings with acquaintances. One wanted to discuss his 
grievance at the cost of licenses to serve drink. He con- 
sidered two hundred dollars too much for a hard liquor 
license to serve in a hotel or restaurant. Jeff promised 
a further conversation with him, pleaded an immediate 
obligation, and hurried away. 

Within moments he found Princess Lane. Now the 
arching maple trees cast mottled shadows on the dust, 
and the air was sweet with hyacinths. He had thought 
that he might not recognize the house, but he did. There 
was the white picket fence he’d broken, repaired now. 
He wondered who had done that. The rosebush, recov- 
ered from his depredations, bristled with small reddish 
leaves. 

He wanted to hurry, but he forced himself to walk 
slowly, his head bowed in thought, while his eyes 
slanted to study the wide-open front windows. When he 
saw the sign with its discreet announcement, he grinned. 
It was a place of business, as Loria had told him. Any- 
one could go in. But a young woman rode by on a 
bicycle, skirts flopping gracelessly around her knees. 
He went on to the end.of the lane and turned back. 
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After he had taken a few steps, Loria’s door opened. A 
small, thick-waisted woman backed out, her enormous 
bustle leading the way. She carried a large hatbox by a 
loop of yellow ribbon. 

He continued to idle along until she disappeared 
around a corner. Then he opened the gate in the fence, 
latched it carefully behind him. He glanced once more 
at the sign, then touched the dragon’s head knocker 
lightly. For an instant he wondered. Was this he, Jeffrey 
Warden, standing so breathlessly here? His sense of un- 
reality was so strong that when the door snapped open, 
he was startled into speechlessness. 

Loria’s eyes widened when she saw him. She made as 
if to slam the door against him. 

He blocked the movement. When he found his voice, 
eagerness made it harsh. “Wait, Loria.” 

“What do you want?” 

“You knew I'd come,” he said softly. 

*No.” 

“Then tell me to go away.” 

She tried, gathering breath and strength. But her lips 
refused to form the words. She swallowed a sudden 
wave of anger. “Very well, Mr. Attorney General. You 
must do as you like.” 

He stepped in, closed the door. “You have your an- 
swer.” 

She shrugged. 

“A man may buy a hat for his wife, mayn’t he?” 

Loria gave him a level look. “I generally work to 
order. The lady will require a fitting.” 

“This lady won’t,” he retorted. 

. Loria turned toward the shop, but he paused before 
the three portraits. “These are... ?” 

“The Cahills,” she said briefly. 

“Related to you?” 

There it was come again. She drew a quick breath. 
“Yes, Cousins.” It was easy to deny her grandparents. 
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But her dear laughing mother . . . that was painful. It 
would always hurt to say the words that broke the bond 
between them. But she could never take the three por- 
traits down. It would mean that even in her heart she 
accepted her mother’s shame, and her own. 
“The young woman’s your cousin, too?” Jeff asked. 
Loria nodded. 
“A very strong family likeness. You could be her 
daughter.” 
Loria was ready for that. She said, “The Cahill looks 
“run strong. Possibly because they often married 
cousins.” Then, passing into the shop: “What sort of 
hat do you have in mind?” 
“Hat?” he asked blankly. 
“You’re here to make a purchase, aren’t you?” Her 
voice was challenging. 
“We'll speak of that later.” He looked around. “Isn’t 
there somewhere we can sit down and talk?” 
“If you’re not here to buy a hat for your wife, then 
you should go.” 
He didn’t answer her. He walked cautiously between 
_ the small tables and passed by the flower- and ribbon- 
laden shelves. He thrust aside the yellow curtain that 
shielded the open doorway. “So many changes.” He 
grinned. “You must be competent indeed.” . Without 
waiting for her response, he went into the kitchen- 
sitting room. “A nice place,” he said, taking the rocking 
chair. “We can talk here.” 

She stood with hands linked before her. “About 
what?” 

“Why are you angry with me?” 

“Pm not angry with you, Jeff. Only with myself.” 

“Why?” 

She hesitated. The gold wedding band on his finger 
caught a ray of sunlight. She blurted out the words she 
had tried to hold back. “I shouldn’t be as glad to see 
you again as J am.” 
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“But I’m happy that you are.” 

“It’s all very well and good to say,” she answered 
slowly. “But there’s more involved than how the both 
of us feel.” 

“What more then?” 

She said pointedly, “Jeff, you’re not an anonymous 
person. You’re Mr. Attorney General. Annapolis, for 
all its importance, is a small town. You’re known here. 
And you wear a wedding ring.” 

“Are you worried for your reputation, Loria?” 

She stopped to consider. Her reputation? Was that 
what she feared for? Finally, she shook her head. “I 
suppose I should be, but no, I’m not. I’ve nothing much 
to lose, you see. Except perhaps a few customers for my 
hats. Which I wouldn’t like, but which wouldn’t be a 
tragedy. It’s you I’m thinking of. I didn’t realize it so 
much before. But you have a great deal to lose. When 
you were sworn in—” 

“Were you there?” he asked quickly, a smile in his 
eyes. 

She nodded unwillingly. 

Loria had been there, but Martha hadn’t, he thought. 
He said simply, “I’m glad you were. I wish I’d known.” 

“I was high in the public gallery. The lady next to me 
had a baby on her lap. He soiled her fine gown for her.” 

“It served her right for bringing him.” Jeff grinned. 

“But what a lovely gown.” She was grinning, too. 

They looked at each other silently, sharing the mo- 
ment between them, both knowing that something was 
changed. 

She sank slowly onto the edge of the divan. “Jeff, 
you know what a scandal could do.” 

“J don’t care,” he answered, his voice full of cer- 
tainty. 

“But you’ve worked so hard for what you’ve won.” 

He laughed. “There’ll be no scandal. A man may buy 
his wife a hat, as I’ve told you before.” 
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“It won’t do,” she said. 

“Allow me to decide for myself. I know what I want.” 

She shook her head slowly from side to side. 

He got to his feet, stood looking down at her. He 
seemed a giant, godlike. He said, with all the force at 
his command, “Trust me. Why can’t you trust me? Is 
there someone else in your life now? Is that why you’re 
trying to look at me as if I were a stranger?” 

“There’s no one.” She waited. Then: “And you are a 
stranger.” 

“No,” he answered. 

“Yon don’t know what you're doing.” 

‘Don’t I?” 

She didn’t reply. Her hunger to touch him burned 
like a flame through her. She had managed once before 
to bid him goodbye. She’d learned the pain of it later. 
Now the need and the pain were part of her. 

“You must know that I have my reasons,” he told 
her. 

She said quickly, “I don’t want to know them.” 

“And you needn’t. What’s between us is ours, Loria.” 

Now, as once before, with her cheeks suddenly burn- 
ing, she heard herself whisper, “Why not, Jeff? Why 
not?” 

He closed the space between them. His hands fell on 
her shoulders, fingers biting into the tender flesh. He 
drew her up, Looking into her brimming eyes, he prom- 
ised, “I'll never hurt you. You'll never be sorry.” 

Lips trembling, she took his left hand from her 
shoulder. She held it so that she could see the wedding 
band he wore. She looked at it with pointed deliberation 
and then said, “Don’t make such promises to me. And 
Pll make none to you.” 

“You'll learn you can believe me,” he told her. 

He swung her into his arms, moved quickly toward 
the back room in which he had once spent the night. 

“Ah, no,” she told him. “There’s my sewing machine 
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and the trinkets of my trade. Up the stairs, Jeff.” She 
buried her face in his throat, and her lips moved like 
butterfly wings against the heat of his flesh as she re- 
peated, “Up the stairs, please.” 

He carried her past the three portraits, but she didn’t 
see them. She opened her eyes only when they reached 
the bright room that was to become a home for them, 
a retreat to which they hurried whenever they met, a 
world which belonged only to them and where no one 
else entered. 

He set her on her feet and took her face between his 
hands. “I’ve never stopped thinking of you.” 

She didn’t answer him. 

“And you never stopped thinking of me,” he went on. 

“I had to,” she told him, “I made myself believe I 
had to.” 

“Wrongly.” His laugh was boyish, excited. “You ad- 
mit that now?” 

She didn’t answer. But she knew even then that she 
would always wonder when she told him goodbye if she 
would see him again. More, she knew that one day he 
would go, and he wouldn’t return to her. 

“You don’t know how I’ve needed you,” he was 
whispering. 

She made her decision in that moment. She wouldn’t 
think about what would happen one day. She would live 
only for now. The thought of her mother crossed her 
mind. Her mother, whose feverish eyes had always held 
the shadow of the man who had loved her and then 
left her adrift to face out her brief life alone. But Loria 
wouldn’t allow herself to be bound by the past, for it 
had no claim on her. She didn’t know then that the past 
thrusts long and grasping fingers into the future. 

She pressed her cheek to Jeff’s chest and said quietly, 
“I’m glad you need me as I need you.” 

His hands moved slowly at her breasts, savoring their 
richness, and then went to her hair. Slowly, smiling 
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down at her, he drew forth the thick tortoiseshell pins 
that held her curls high. Freed, they fell shimmering to 
the slender slopes of her shoulders. She pressed closer 
to him, her body soft and yielding. 

“Let me,” he said, his hands reaching under her hair 
to the nape of her neck and the row of buttons that 
began there. 


The room was still, twilight blue. He lay with his 
arms folded behind his head. He was sated and joyful, 
with none of the sense of weakness that he had known 
after making love. It was because he had returned to 
her, his talisman of triumph. The whistle of a steam 
packet in the harbor seemed to emphasize the thought. 
He said finally, “I wish I didn’t have to get up. But I 
have an appointment for dinner.” A grin touched his 
mouth. “Business, of course. I canceled a meeting with 
Clay Williams this afternoon when I had to come to 
you. I don’t think it politic to keep him waiting.” 

“You joined Union Associates then.” 

“It was best, Loria.” 

She didn’t ask what business he had with Clay Wil- 
liams. That was a wifely question. And she had already 
determined that she would never be wifely to Jeff. 

“TI could come back.” 

She said nothing, knowing that Martha and Jeffie still 
lived in Kingsville. 

He touched her cheek. “I’m beginning to think like a 
boy again, just as I feel like one. But I know I can’t be 
back tonight. I have paperwork to do. It'll be a big day 
tomorrow. I’d better prepare myself.” 

She still said nothing, not wanting to encourage him 
to go on. 

He gathered her against him, “Loria, I want to tell 
you ... there’s nothing left between Martha and me. 
It’s been gone for more years than I remember.” 
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Loria pressed her fingers to his lips. “My dear, don’t 
make explanations.” 

His arms tightened briefly; then, sighing, he released 
her. He sat up, smoothing back his hair. “And now I 
must be on my way.” 

She didn’t ask when he would be back. But at the 
door, when he bent to kiss her, he said, “Late tomorrow 
afternoon?” 

“Pil be here then.” 

“You expect to have customers?” 

“Who knows?” 

“If I were to ask you to close the shop... .” 

She shook her head. 

“Not even for me?” 

“I have done all this myself, Jeff. And I must have 
something.” 

“Of course. I'll wander by as I did today.” 

He reached for the door, but she held him. “Wait.” 

She hurried into the shop, glanced from the window. 
The lane was empty. Still she caught up a hatbox, 
slipped a yellow ribbon around it, and thrust it at him 
as he opened the door. 

Laughing, he said, “Thank you, Mrs. Baylor. I know 
my wife will be delighted.” 

She answered, “You’re welcome sir. And if she isn’t, 
be sure and return for another.” 

When she had closed the door behind him, she went 
to the kitchen. 

The large wall calendar beside the ice chest caught 
her eye. It was decorated with the picture of a playful 
white kitten entangled in yellow yarn, but she didn’t 
notice that now. 

Instead, she looked at the date. The day was Wednes- 
day, the date the seventeenth, the month April, the year 
1897. 

The beginning, she told herself. She didn’t allow her- 
self to think of the end. 
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From the bottom of the lane, she heard the jangle of 
distant sleigh bells and knew that the ice wagon was 
passing by after a late delivery. But it was all right, she 
thought. Jeff would be on Charles Street by now. 


Chapter 5 


B. W. GoLvin stood at the bar, haranguing an associ- 
ate in a high-pitched voice, so that Clay, who sat at a 
table with the Times spread out before him, heard with- 
out even trying to listen. 

“They've got a right to democracy,” the newspaper- 
man was saying. “Ninety miles from our state of 
Florida. they’re yoked to a Spanish king. If we don’t 
help the Cubans revolt, then who will?” 

Clay heard no answer. 

B.W. continued, “Last year our Congress gave the 
Cubans belligerent status and offered to join with the 
Spanish in their negotiations. But the Spanish are stall- 
ing. We’ll have to take a stand.” 

Usually Golvin’s concerns were state and local, where 
he could apply his personal touch. But every man must 
have his diversions, Clay considered. Cuba was appar- 
ently Golvin’s. Now that he listened, however, Clay 
realized that there had been some. unusual activity at 
the Naval Academy. Ships docking daily. And the 
heavy naval brass from Washington City arriving in 
groups at the Bladen Street Depot. 
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As for Clay himself, he was, at the moment, more 
interested in the small news item at the bottom of the 
third page of the five-page paper. It was about a fire at 
the Springton Retreat, a private institution for the 
mentally deranged, that was located some ten miles 
south of Annapolis. Fire had destroyed one wing of the 
red-brick building. Four people had died. It was through 
Clay that the Springton Retreat blaze was mentioned. 

Earlier this week Mitch had called the incident to 
Clay’s attention, saying, “They call it the Springton Re- 
treat, but it’s a hellhole.” Mitch’s barracuda smile had 
flashed. “I’m not educated like you, Clay. But I know 
the word ‘retreat? used to mean sanctuary or asylum. 
And as far as that place goes, nobody that gets in can 
get out.” 

“An issue.” Clay had grinned. “I’m relieved. I thought 
you’d gone altruistic on me.” 

Clay didn’t know that Mitch had first heard of the 
retreat from a woman named Jessie Tolliver, who was 
a matron there. She was his age, with well-corseted 
buxom curves and brassy hair. Widowed twice and 
lusty, she spent one weekend a month in Baltimore 
City. 

She was extremely ambitious for her only son, Jim 
Roder, a captain in the Maryland National Guard, per- 
manently on active duty with an office in the Armory, 
and a protégé of Judge Coney’s. But she was also 
ambitious for herself as well. She hoped to move to 
Baltimore City one day, to marry Mitch and live in his 
mansion. 

Mitch understood her motives but felt no need to dis- 
abuse her of hope. He much enjoyed her services and 
found her conversation interesting, too, on rare occa- 
sions. He saw no reason to explain his source of infor- 
mation to Clay. 

Clay saw immediately how Jeff might go about calling 
attention to the affairs of the Springton Retreat. People 
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were locked up on the unsworn word of two doctors, 
men who were paid by some relative’s fees. 

“And lost twenty dollars on Gentleman Jim,” B.W. 
was saying, having switched from Havana to Carson 
City. 

Clay had won fifty on Fitzsimmons and given it to 
Clara as an early Easter present. 

Now he saw Jeff arriving, blond head atilt, a whistle 

on his lips. Grown sensitive in the nearly six past 
months to Jeff's moods, Clay saw the elation that 
burned like flame in his blue eyes. 
_ They exchanged greetings, Clay aware that Golvin 
had turned to watch from the bar. Folding the news~ 
paper under his arm, Clay led the way to the big, 
chandelier-lit restaurant. 

When they were seated, Jeff said, without sounding 
apologetic, “I’m sorry about this afternoon. A number 
of things came up all at once.” 

Clay nodded agreeably, but his dark eyes narrowed. 
He knew that Jeff’s candid blue gaze concealed some- 
thing and wondered what things had come up that 
required cancellation of a meeting. He preferred not to 
ask. He didn’t want Jeff to feel that he was being 
pushed. He had to believe that he led the way, and Clay, 
Union Associates followed. 

Jeff went on, “I had a talk with the governor about a 
case I’m going to enjoy. It means a trip to Richmond, 
but it’! be worth it. Some poor fool of.a fisherman got 
himself caught trying to make his living near Tangier 
Island, and the state of Virginia’s holding him. Our 
governor feels we must defend him, since it means we’re 
also defending our claims to where the bay boundaries 
lie.” 

“Can you get him off?” Clay asked. 

“I’m pretty sure I can,” Jeff answered, grinning. “Re- 
member, I know the area very well. And I know the 
problem well, too.” It was true that the case he de- 
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scribed had been turned over to him by the governor; 
but that had been several days before, and he had both 
Jonathon Macklin and Steven Kingman at work re- 
searching it. 

The waiter, in full dress, with a white linen napkin 
draped over his arm, said, “Good evening, Mr. 
Warden,” and, “How are you, Mr. Williams? Our ter- 
rapin is exceptional today. And there’s a rack of lamb 
with new peas and baby carrots that I highly recom- 
mend.” 

Both men took his suggestions, agreed to the wine he 
mentioned. 

Then Clay asked, “Anything else interesting in your 
office these days?” 

“A lot’s going on, I assure you. As for interesting ... 
well, there was a complaint that the commission to in- 
spect jails and almshouses has been calling witnesses 
without cause——that is, without reasonable suspicion of 
wrongdoing. I’ve suggested that the county state’s at- 
torney bring the problem to the attention of the sitting 
grand jury.” 

“And what will happen?” 

“Nothing much. The commission will stop calling any 
witnesses for a while.” Jeff went on, “But you had 
something you wanted to talk to me about, didn’t you?” 

“Several things.” Clay passed the Times over to Jeff, 
a finger on the item about the fire at Springton Retreat. 
“First read this for your information.” 

Jeff scanned it quickly, raised his brows. “Well?” 

“Ever been there?” 

“Tve had no reason to go.” 

“Nor have I. The fire is coincidence, of course. But 
it has made me curious. And it may be worth your 
looking into.” Clay leaned back to sample the wine the 
waiter had brought. “If people are being held for no 
reason, for example... .” 
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“No reason? What are you going to do with crazy 
people?” 

“It’s a private institution,” Clay said. “And suppose 
they’re not all crazy. Suppose their relatives just don’t 
want them around anymore and pay off a doctor or 
two to say what isn’t so?” 

Jeff considered briefly, then said, “Well, I imagine it 
is possible. Though the laws concerning the Lunacy 
Commission are very clear, I believe. I'd have to look 
them up, but I’m pretty sure that there’s a provision for 
a writ of habeas corpus if a single member of the com- 
mission feels a person has been unjustly confined.” 

“But it’s a possibility, isn’t it?” 

“J suppose it is.” 

“You have the resources to study it, don’t you?” 

“What about Union Associates?” Jeff asked. 

“We can if you want us to. I just thought it might be 
better if it came through your office and your staff. You 
might even want to discuss it with some committee in 
the Senate, perhaps the House of Delegates. And there 
may be someone on the governor’s staff that you’d like 
to bring in.” 

’ “The governor appoints the members of the Lunacy 
Commission.” 

“All the more reason for him to want to be certain 
that they’re doing their jobs properly.” 

“I think I see the direction of your thoughts. If we 
find there’s been any wrongdoing, we can be pretty 
dramatic about it. There’s always the Bill of Rights, the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law.” 

“What about the due process?” Clay asked. 

“Pll look it up and let you know.” 

The waiter brought the terrapin and served it on 
pewter plates. He poured more wine for both men, then 
withdrew. 
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Jeff broke a steaming hot roll, lathered it with sweet 
butter, and attacked his food with gusto. 

Clay waited until they had coffee before them; then 
he said, “There was something else on my mind, Jeff.” 

Replete now, with a sense of fulfillment he hadn’t had 
for as long as he could remember, Jeff leaned his elbows 
on the table and lit a cigar. “Let’s hear it.” 

“I'd prefer I didn’t have to raise the question since 
it’s personal. Unfortunately, I don’t have a choice.” 

Jeff stirred, his blue eyes suddenly veiled. 

Clay ordered brandies from the waiter before going 
on, when they were alone, “You realize that neither 
Mitch nor I have ever met Mrs. Warden.” 

“You know she’s in Kingsville and likely to stay 
there.” 

“Is there some reason you live apart?” 

“Martha’s still in mourning. She does what she feels 
she must do. I’m different in these things. I’ve never 
believed that wearing a black silk band on my sleeve 
matters.” 

“It’s not reasonable that a man and his wife should 
be separated at such a time,” Clay said. 

“It’s no concern of yours.” Jeff was thinking of Loria 
now. Was it possible that Clay knew? Was that why he 
had brought up Martha on this particular evening? 

“Everything about you is a concern of mine. That is, 
of Union Associates.” Clay went on softly, but with an 
edge. “There’s nothing personal in it, you understand. 
It doesn’t matter to me.” 

A look of surprise crossed Jeff’s face. He wanted 
everyone to care about him. He was startled by Clay’s 
words, though he immediately tried to conceal what he 
felt. 

But Clay had seen. He smiled. “I think I haven’t 
made myself clear. I’m committed to you and to what 
you can do for the people of this state. That’s why Pm 
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here. I meant only that I wouldn’t judge any part of 
your personal life unless I had to. I find I do have to.” 

“Why?” 

“You haven’t yet told me why you and your wife live 
apart.” 

“There are reasons, but they are our own.” 3 efi drew 
a deep breath. “It has nothing to do with what happens 
in Annapolis.” 

“It does. A separation will be used against you if it 
lasts too long. There’ll be questions, innuendo. And be- 
sides” —now Clay grinned—“‘if your wife is the woman 
I think she is, since you married her and since she’s 
Judge Coney’s daughter, then I can use her.” 

“Use her?” 

“Jeff, can’t you see her leading some volunteer ladies 
to Springton Retreat, bringing food and cheer and per- 
haps help to whatever poor lost souls might be there?” 

“J doubt she’d do anything of the sort.” 

“You must give me a chance to ask her.” 

“Many men in Annapolis are alone .. . you needn’t 
pretend....” 

“You're Jeffrey Warden. And after the next election, 
if I have anything to do with it, you'll be Governor 
Warden.” 

“That’s more than three years off.” 

“Precisely. Which is why I’m talking to you about 
this today. Three years isn’t a long time. Anything can 
happen. It’s my job to see that only the right things do.” 

“Yes,” Jeff said slowly. 

“And consider this, too. It could be the difference 
between making the Governor’s Mansion yours and 
seeing it go to someone else. Your election shows that 
the times are changing. You weren’t one of Judge 
Coney’s boys. You were an independent and won on 
your own. You got your votes yourself. You'll need to 
keep those votes, won’t you? And get more?” 

Jeff nodded. 
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“Then listen to me. You're a family man, with a wife 
and a son. Like everybody else, you’re human, and 
you’ve been touched with tragedy. That’s how you’re 
seen now, and that’s how I want to build you. Whatever 
has to be done, you do. Just bring your wife here.” 

“Fil think about it,” Jeff told Clay, but even as he 
spoke, he thought of Loria again. 


It was raining in Kingsville. Thunder rumbled over 
the bay. The untended lawn was a sunken pond; the 
windows of the clapboard house were spotted with 
heavy drops. 

Jeff shook a waterfall from his hat, shrugged out of 
his coat, as Jeffic came tumbling down the stairs, shout- 
ing, “Papa! Where have you been? It’s Papa. He’s 
here!” 

There were measured footsteps above and then si- 
lence. 

Jeffie tugged his father’s hand. “Come into the parlor. 
You're company now.” 

Within moments, though, the small boy had forgotten 
to think of his father as a guest. He had climbed on his 
shoulders, swung by his hands. He had been into his lap 
and down three times. He’d smeared the gift chocolate 
rabbit from his forehead to his chin. 

Martha frowned when she saw the boy. “Go tell 
Jennifer to wash you,” she said severely. “And then 
visit with your Uncle Martin. It’s not nice to leave him 
upstairs alone.” 

Jeffie’s eyes grew big. His cheeks reddened with 
wrath. “I want to stay with Papa,” he screamed. 

Martha said nothing. She raised her blue eyes to the 
ceiling, as if it were heaven, and shrugged her thin 
shoulders so that her fringed black shawl fell away. 

“I must speak to your mother,” Jeff told the boy. 

When the pouting child had backed from the room, 
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Martha closed the door. She turned to regard Jeff in 
silence. 

“T do need to talk to you,” he said. 

She gestured toward a chair. 

But he remained standing. He saw that her blond hair 
was well combed now. The sallow color had faded from 
her face. Where there had been lines before, now her 
old dimples showed. 

“You’re looking much better,” he said. “I’m glad of 
Win” 

“Ts that what you want to talk about?” 

His mouth compressed, lips biting back an angry 
retort. He’d thought about it for a week. And made his 
decision. He wouldn’t lose his temper now. He told her 
why he had come. 

“You asked me once. I said no.” 

“I recall it, Martha. I thought perhaps you’d have 
reconsidered by this time.” 

She shook her head. 

“Clay Williams’ reasons are persuasive.” 

“Clay Williams,” she jeered. 

“If you were to meet him, you might feel differently.” 

“My answer remains the same,” Martha said coolly. 
“I don’t want to live in Annapolis, Jeff. I find the ar- 
rangement we have now quite satisfactory.” 

He concealed his relief, said, “Very well, Martha. I 
won't ask you again.” 

It turned out that he didn’t need to ask her. 

Martin heard from Martha about the purpose of Jefi’s 
visit, and though he withheld his own comments, he set 
out that same night for his father’s house in Annapolis. 

Three days later Judge Coney arrived in Kingsville. 
His eyes were sharp with anger as he stood on the hearth, 
hands linked behind his back. “You were always a fool, 
my girl,” he said quietly. “And you remain so.” 

“Papa, I’m a grown woman. I don’t want you to talk 
to me that way.” 
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His mouth pursed within his Vandyke. “I only tell 
you the truth.” 

“IT haven’t asked for it.” 

He raised burning eyes to the ceiling and heaven, 
just as she often did when tried beyond .patience. She 
recognized the gesture and found herself smiling. 

“I don’t know what I ever did to deserve this,” he 
said. “Martin’s a mindless, meddling fop, who spends 
all his time either at that Church Street clothier or 
else—~” 

“Main Street,” she murmured automatically. 

“It was Church Street when I was christened in St. 
Anne’s and when you were, too,” he snapped. “Or else 
he’s playing billiards at that place off Tate’s Alley.” 

She seated herself, smoothed her skirts. “Calling 
Martin names and enumerating his sins won’t help. But 
if you were to tell me what you were talking about... .” 

“Why do you stay in Kingsville?” her father de- 
manded. 

“Why shouldn’t I? This is my home. Jeffie is safe and 
happy here. I’ve no place to go that I’d prefer to be.” 

“Your husband is in Annapolis.” 

She put her head back and laughed. “Oh, I see. You 
are tight. Martin’s a meddling fool. He’s been to talk to 
you, has he?” 

“His first act of good sense in years.” 

“It’s true that Jeff came to ask that I join him in 
Annapolis. I refused.” 

“Stupid. As I told you.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You might prefer to be with your husband, where, I 
might add, you belong.” 

Her mouth tightened. Her bosom heaved with a sigh. 
“Papa, I don’t intend to discuss that with you.” 

“And I intend that we do discuss it,” he retorted. 
“So we shall.” He lowered his burning eyes to glare at 
her. Silently, expelling long, contemptuous breaths, he 
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rocked back and forth on his boots. At last he asked. 
“What's it about anyway?” 

“You never liked him. You did everything you could 
to break up our marriage. You wouldn’t help him when 
he needed it. When I needed it, too.” 

“I was wrong.” 

“But you weren’t,” she said coldly. “You were quite 
right to think he wasn’t the man for me.” 

Judge Coney chuckled. “I suppose I deserve this. 
Trust any woman to remember every word a man 
says and then to throw it back in his face when it’s no 
longer applicable.” 

She folded her hands in her lap, sat waiting. 

“1 won’t let you do this to me, Martha.” 

“Pm thirty years old, Papa, sitting in the parlor of 
my own home,” she retorted. 

“Your own home,” he sneered. “It’s little more than 
a shack, and it isn’t yours. It’s Jeffrey Warden’s, and 
you live here by his sufferance.” 

“True. But it’s what he’s given me. And when you 
offered more, later on, you know what happened.” 

“The man had more pride than good sense. I have 
come to admire him for it.” 

“Ts that so? And when did your admiration first begin, 
I wonder?” 

The old man laughed. “You know when.” 

“The election.” 

“That’s right.” 

“I don’t know why you want me to move to Anna- 
polis, but I shan’t do it.” 

“Not even if I make it worth your while?” 

“T'll take nothing from you,” she said stiffly. “Be- 
sides, Jeff wouldn’t allow it.” 

“Perhaps, now, I could change his mind.” 

“No chance of that, not now or ever.” Martha 
leaned forward, a faint smile on her lips. “There was a 
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time when Jeff needed you, Papa. He doesn’t any- 
more.” 

Judge Coney said nothing. 

She went on, “Union Associates will give him what 
he needs. You could have had him once, but now it’s 
too late.” 

The old man sat down, his slim body ramrod stiff 
against the curves of the overstuffed chair. “I don’t want 
him in the way you suggest, Martha. But consider. You 
can end Jeff’s career, just as it begins, if you want to. Is 
that it? Do you hate him?” 

“I don’t hate him. We’ve been estranged for years. I 
see no reason for pretense any longer.” 

“You see no reason. My God, girl! Is it possible I 
actually raised such a dolt?” 

“Why does it matter to you?” she asked, her eyes 
bright knives of suspicion. 

“Because it does. And greatly.” 

“You'll get nothing from him, ever.” 

“I want nothing.” Judge Coney grinned. “It’s not the 
reality that counts. It’s what appears to be the reality. 
Jeff Warden’s my son-in-law. If you and he live to- 
gether.” 

“TI see,” she said softly, light eyes thoughtful. 

Her father rose. “Martha, you loved the man once, 
and I’d be surprised if you didn’t love him still. But 
though that’s important, never mind it. You’ve been 
bitter because with your marriage, you lost all you'd 
been used to. You were a spoiled daughter, my girl. 
And if I ever said no to you, I don’t remember it. Sud- 
denly it was all gone. The social position you were ac- 
customed to and the wherewithal to support it. That’s 
how it was. It’s different now. Jeff will very probably 
be governor within three years. Doesn’t that appeal to 
you? And then, later on, Martha, how do you fancy 
’ Washington City?” 

“Washington City,” she breathed. 
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“Tt’s in the realm of possibilities. He wouldn’t be the 
first governor of the state to try for the Senate there.” 

“Pq never want to be responsible for holding Jeff 
back. It’s just that he always disappointed me. And 
when Alban died, and I was here alone. .. .” 

“It’s over and done, Martha. I'll leave you to con- 
sider. I assume you know how to achieve a reconcilia- 
tion and that you can be successful at it, if you choose.” 

“And what of you, Papa?” 

“You must leave that to me. But rest assured. Noth- 
ing will stand in my way.” 

For a long time after he left her, she sat alone, her 
hands folded in her lap, her brows knit in a frown. She 
had never taken Jeff’s becoming attorney general seri- 
ously. She had supposed it to be a strange quirk of a 
peculiar political time. Plainly her father wasn’t put off 
by Jeff’s connection to Union Associates. And Wash- 
ington City most certainly wasn’t Annapolis. Washing- 
ton City, she thought. Washington City. ... 

Finally, she rose. There was sudden color in her 
cheeks. Her eyes were bright. If she had been wrong- 
headed before, she could be right-headed now. 

“Jennifer,” she cried. “Jennifer, come quickly. 
There’s going to be a great deal to do.” 
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Chapter 6 


THE HOTEL was quiet, the room darkened, but brilliant 
with May moonlight that thinned the shadows. 

Jeff stood before the open window, his shirt undone 
to the waist. The slant of tin roofs and chimney pots, 
of coal sheds and stables was etched in silver. The tall 
trees of the Duke of Gloucester Street were leafed in 
fresh glinting coin. 

The Richmond trip had been successful. The Tan- 
gier Island fisherman had been freed. Virginia would 
probably appeal. Jeff hoped so. There would be the 
first step that could lead to his standing before the 
United States Supreme Court in Washington City. He 
allowed himself to dream a little. The justices in their 
black robes . . . he, in a Prince Albert coat, presenting 
his case.... 

A deep, husky whisper growled beyond the wall, 
“Come on, what’re you waiting for? You get your ass 
down, you pig!” And from beyond another wall, a 
drunken voice cried, “Who’s hungry, damn it? I brought 
the food.” 

Sickened, he tried not to hear. He had returned only 
a little while before. He still felt the heat of Loria in 
his loins, the scent of her perfume on his skin. As 
silence descended on the adjacent rooms, he looked at 
the silvered sky. This same moon, but lower then, had 
set her hair aglow. 
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He heard a faint rustle beyond his door. A brief mo- 
ment passed, and then he heard the tentative tap of 
knuckles. Suspicion made him cautious. Suspicion of 
what, he didn’t know. He asked gruffly, “Yes, yes. What 
is it?” 

There was a whispered “Jeff?” 

Sweat flooded him in a quick, stinging wave. He 
looked frantically around the shadowed room as if 
Loria, and not the memory and scent of her, were with 
him. 
Martha whispered once again, “Jeff?” 

He pulled the door open. “Come in. What’s wrong?” 
He drew her inside, allowing his surprise to show. It was 
more than three weeks since he had left her adamantly 
against him in Kingsville. He saw that she held a 
small portmanteau and took it from her, demanding, 
“What's wrong? Is it Jeffie? Tell me!” 

Her voice was a soft echo out of the past when she 
asked, “Jeff, could we have some light, please? I would 
like to-see your face.” 

“Of course. What am I thinking of?” He moved 
quickly from one lamp to another. 

“Electricity,” she said, her smile dimpling. “I thought 
only the public rooms would have it.” 

“Martha, tell me what’s happened.” But he knew by 
the look of her that she hadn’t come with bad news. 

There was a glow in her eyes, and though she still 
was thinner than the curvaceous girl he had married, 
she was surely more like herself than she had been three 
weeks before. She was dressed in black, as then, but her 
dress was frilled with a becoming white ruffle bib. She 
was smoothing white gloves from her hands. 

“¥ decided that I had to see you,” she said. “Perhaps 
I ought to have written first... .” 

“No, no,” he protested. “But how foolhardy to make 
such a trip alone, to arrive at this hour.” 

“Martin drove me,” she answered. 
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Jeff grinned his relief. “Thank goodness for that!” 

Her smile gained assurance. “Then you're not angry 
with me for coming like this?” 

“Of course not. But I didn’t expect you.” 

“TI gave you no reason to.” She stood looking around. 
“It’s a pleasant room, but I shouldn’t imagine that you 
feel at home in it.” 

“It’s not my home, Martha. It’s where I keep my 
clothes and where I sleep.” 

She sat in the easy chair near the window. He took a 
place on the edge of the bed. 

“Tell me what’s brought you, Martha.” 

“Perhaps I just wanted to see you.” 

He looked at her in open doubt. “That would be nice 
to believe.” 

“But you don’t believe it, do you?” 

He was quiet for a long moment. Loria was in his 
mind. But he was remembering all that Clay had told 
him, too. At last he answered, “I want to believe you.” 

“That’s a beginning, and I’m grateful for it. So much 
has happened, Jeff. And it’s my fault. I take the blame 
for all of it.” 

He stared at the smooth gleam of her blond chignon, 
the curve of her cheek, and felt a vast emptiness. But he 
said, “There were two of us involved, Martha.” 

“I was hurt,” she whispered. “We’d been so much to 
each other. And then, suddenly, I felt as if you’d turned 
completely away from me. Everything came before me, 
before the children.” 

“Tt must have seemed that way to you.” 

“T want to come here to Annapolis,” she told him. “I 
want to begin as if the past six months, and those bitter 
years before, had never happened. Can we do it? Would 
you want to try?” 

“I asked you, youll remember. I meant it when I 
did.” 
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_ Her eyes sparkled with tears. “But I think we must 
begin with honesty between us, Jeff.” 

Loria, he thought. Somehow, somewhere, . Martha’s 
heard.... 

“J want you to know. Papa came to see me.” 

“Your father,” Jeff said slowly. “Yes, of course. 
Martin was there the day we spoke last.” 

She nodded. “And you know Martin. He went 
straight to Papa.” 

“And so?” But even as Jeff questioned her, he thought 
of Loria again. Those long sweet nights of respite with 
her would come to an end now. But there would be 
days. days instead of nights. He’d have to be careful of 
Steven Kingman and Jonathon Macklin, but he’d find a 
way. He wouldn’t give her up. A part of his mind con- 
tinued to deal with the problem, while he gave his atten- 
tion to Martha. 

“Jeff. you must understand. Papa didn’t talk me into 
coming here tonight. It was just that he made me think. 
At last, Jeff. Really think. For the first time, I suppose, 
in a long while. He said I could be damaging you. He 
said I was selfish and stupid and spoiled, and always 
have been. He said I didn’t understand you. And never 
had tried to. Oh, my dear, it wasn’t a pleasant conver- 
sation. I was so angry with him. I could hardly speak to 
him when he went stamping out, banging his cane. I 
hardly even managed a civil goodbye.” Now her voice 
dropped. “But when I was alone, his words kept coming 
back to me. Eventually they beat their way past the 
barrier of anger, and I began to feel very frightened. 
For you. Jeff. Suppose Papa was right. and I was the 
one who held you back. Suppose all that you want was 
snatched away from you through my intransigence.” 

“If you’ve come because you think you must be at my 
side to save my career, then I advise you not to force 
yourself to it, Martha. Either you’re with me because 
you want to be or you’re not.” 
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“That’s what I discovered,” she said. “I’m with you, 
Jeff, because I want to be. I want what you want.” 

He rose, went to stand over her. “You're certain?” 

She looked up at him, laughing. “Oh, Jeff, if you'd 
seen the preparations of these past weeks ... and if 
you’d been there by dawn with Jennifer to observe how 
I chose this gown, and how many times I redid my 
hair. . . . If only you’d been on the ride up with Martin 
and me and seen how much I feared this meeting. . . .” 

He pulled her to her feet. “There wasn’t any need for 
all that.” 

A silence fell between them. They looked at each 
other. At last she said softly, “Jeff, do you prefer that I 
leave you now? I can take another room, you know.” 

He knew her well enough to realize that if he refused 
her, he would alienate her forever. He said, “I’ve been 
trying only to allow you to do as you like.” 

She lowered her head, leaned toward him so that the 
white ruffle bib was crushed between them, and he could 
feel the hard thrust of her breasts. “You know what I 
want,” she said. 

He took her into his arms, drew her close. But even 
as he kissed her, his thoughts went to Loria. 


The air was heavy, the morning sky thick with build- 
ing clouds. Martha watched from the four-poster bed 
as Jeff fitted the stud to his collar, craning his neck to 
peer along his nose so he could see. 

“How funny you look.” She laughed. “I can’t imagine 
how you managed all this time alone. Come here and 
let me.” 

He leaned down to her while she set the stud into 
place. Then: “I'll be in meetings a good part of this 
morning, Martha.” 

“Of course. I know you’ve got your work to do.” 

“And what about you?” 
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“T thought to begin the search for a house.” She 
smiled at him. “If you think it’s a good idea.” 

“It is. But it'll be difficult to do alone. Did Martin 
stay in town or hie himself elsewhere?” 

“He remained. And I think he’d be glad to drive me 
around, were I to ask him.” 

“Martin’s being uncommonly helpful these days.” 

“Papa probably put a bug in his ear. There was, I be- 
lieve, a really horrendous tailoring bill from Bellis in 
Main Street. Still called Church Street, by Papa of 
course.” 

Jeff grinned. “If Martin takes you, see what’s avail- 
able. Then we'll have a look together.” He slipped on 
his coat. “I have a dinner appointment this evening.” 
He went on quickly, seeing how her face fell. “I want 
you to come with me. If you agree, of course.” 

“T do agree,” she answered. 

He smiled. “Now wait. Before you say that, you 
might ask me who it is that I’m going to meet.” 

She shook her head. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“Even if you consider them shoddy?” 

Color tinged her cheeks. “Jeff, don’t throw my words 
back at me. Are we going to dine with your friends 
from Union Associates?” 

“T shall. Will you?” 

“You know I will,” she told him. “I want what you 
want.” 


They mounted the broad staircase that led to the 
first-floor dining room at the Maryland Hotel. She was 
one step ahead and turned to look down at him. “I’m 
so happy. Jeff. It’s like the first time we met. Do you 
remember?” 

“F remember,” he said, grinning. “You had hay in 
your hair and eyes like stars, and when the axle broke 
on that ride, you hoped the wagon would never be 
repaired.” 
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She giggled. “TI hoped that only after you stopped to 
help.” 

“It was good luck only that I was in Eastport that 
evening.” 

“Ah, Jeff,” she answered. “It'll be good to live in 
Annapolis again.” 

They continued on, smiling at each other as they 
reached the restaurant. 

Clay came forward to meet them, while Mitch re- 
mained thick as a toad in his seat at the corner table. 
Above the pink of the flower centerpiece, his jowly face 
was rock hard. There was only one woman he wanted 
to see with Jeff, and he didn’t know Martha Warden. 

Jeff had a moment’s knowledge of hardly concealed 
anger and its heat but knew that it melted away when, 
with Clay on one side and Martha on the other, he 
made the introductions. 

Mitch was suddenly on his feet, bowing. He took 
Martha’s hand, bowed again, saying, “My dear Mrs. 
Warden, you don’t know how it pleases me to meet 
you.” 

“['m sorry that it wasn’t possible before,” she said 
gracefully. 

Clay, watching, restrained a grin of amusement. 
Mitch was all polished Southern charm now. It was 
what happened when the Barracuda got his way. 

He felt Martha’s blue eyes on him and said quickly, 
“I’m happy to meet you, Mrs. Warden. I’ve heard so 
much about you from Jeff that I feel as if I already 
know you.” 

She didn’t call him a liar, but a look of challenge 
crossed her face. She answered, “I hope we'll soon know 
each other well.” 

Clay had faint reservations about her sincerity in that. 
There was some small air about her manner that put 
him in mind of a woman competently handling a smelly 
infant for whom she concealed a great dislike. 
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But as the weeks passed, as he saw her more often, 
he began to admire her. She was the perfect helpmate 
for Jeff, cool, efficient, and dedicated to his career with 
a single-mindedness that matched her husband’s. And 
she wasn’t Judge Coney’s daughter for nothing. 

She found an old mansion gone to seed, just an 
hour’s hansom ride from State Circle. It was on Tolly’s 
Point, but far enough from the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad’s new resort area at Bay Ridge to remain 
undisturbed by the crowds that gathered there. When 
she was finished with carpenters and painters and gard- 
eners, the place was spanking white, with grillwork at 
the gates that opened upon a field of closely clipped 
green. It had a small dock on the bay, a maze of 
English yew, and stone benches set in the shade of 
willows. She named it the Haven. 

Mitch had arranged the purchase in Baltimore City, 
making certain that its price was within Jeff's means. 
Martha had never thanked Mitch for that or for any- 
thing else. It was plain that she disliked him, but on 
those rare occasions when she saw him, she unfailingly 
offered him a cool courtesy that couldn’t be faulted. 

Her attitude to Clay was ambiguous. She saw him 
often, but he never knew from one time to another 
whether he would be dealt with as an old family friend, 
a tolerated employee, or a disliked competitor for Jeff's 
attention. Once only he’d had the impression that she’d 
suddenly seen him as a man. He’d been helping her 
down from the carriage, and felt her fingers tighten on 
his, and caught a speculative gleam in her eyes, which 
disappeared when he turned quickly to reach for young 
Teffie. 

He made certain that he was available when she 
needed his services. He helped her hire a staff of three, 
one of whom was Rosalie, whose butcher sweetheart 
had suddenly decided that he didn’t want her to be a 
server of drinks in a tavern. He considered her em- 
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ployment as housekeeper at the Wardens’ respectable 
enough, and Rosalie was delighted. 

Martha was openly without sympathy for the inmates 
of Springton Retreat or any other asylum, but after she 
was settled in Annapolis, she listened to Clay explain 
his interest and how it would help Jeff and then said, 
“Till do whatever you say. But don’t pretend you care 
about those people.” 

He grinned at her. “Mrs. Warden, I wouldn’t dare 
pretend at anything with you.” 

“Indeed you would,” she retorted, but she laughed. 
“And you may call me Martha, if you like.” 

By then both Jeff and Clay had studied the 1888 
Maryland Code, and the amendments thereto, which 
ruled both private and public institutions for the insane. 
The Lunacy Commission had four governor-appointed 
commissioners, two of whom had to be graduate phy- 
sicians, with no personal interest in any institution 
entrusted to their concerns. The third member, also a 
physician, was to act as secretary and receive one 
thousand dollars per annum. None of the others was 
to be paid except for those legitimate expenses related 
to their duties for the commission. These men were to 
oversee the operation of all institutions for the insane, 
to visit such places once every six months, and to be 
responsible for licensing all privately run establishments. 
They were charged, too, with enforcement of those laws 
which permitted confinement, and if a member of the 
commission believed a person unjustly held, he could 
apply to the state’s attorney in the involved county and 
demand a writ of habeas corpus to be presented to the 
proper tribunal. Two physicians were required to sign 
certificates of commitment, swearing to their belief in 
the state of the patient and that they were unrelated to 
him, by either blood or marriage ties. 

Jeff and Clay agreed that it was not the law that they 
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must attack, but the operation of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion, as it was presently composed. 

Clay explained to Martha what he was hoping she 
would find. 

She did better than he imagined she would, and so 
did Jeff. There were reports in the Annapolis Evening 
Capital and in the Capital City Times about her first 
visit to Springton Retreat. There was.a long interview 
in which she expressed her horror at the place. It was 
unclean, poorly furnished. The inmates’ diet was meager 
to the point of cruelty. Worst of all, she had learned 
that at least one patient there, a young man, confined 
against his will, had twice written to the Lunacy Com- 
mission and had had no reply. 

On the Fourth of July, at the town’s annual celebra- 
tion, with the commandant of the Naval Academy at- 
tending in splendid whites and the flag-draped area 
around State Circle crowded shoulder to shoulder with 
cheering citizens, Jeff made an impassioned speech 
about the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. He ended with a heartrend- 
ing description of Springton Retreat, representing every 
institution in the state. “The Lunacy Commission,” he 
said, “is charged by law to be certain that any inmate 
may write a complaint, may be heard before it. Yet we 
know of at least one case where such did not occur. We 
ask why? Why can a young man be detained with no 
recoutse when our laws, every one, demands that he 
have it?” 

The speech had been written by Clay. 

The Times printed it in full, neglecting those of the 
other politicians present and orating. It followed up 
with three editorials, repeating Jeff’s demands that the 
General Assembly act as soon as it met. The governor 
acted first. In a diplomatic move, he appointed Judge 
Alban Coney to the Lunacy Commission. Jeff Warden’s 
name was on everyone’s lips after that. 
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Clay told Mitch, “You were right about Jeff. All 
we've got to do is keep the ball rolling.” 

The barracuda smile flashed. “I’m relieved you agree. 
But remember, it’s a long time until the next election.” 
He said nothing to Jessie Tolliver’s mournful com- 
plaint to him that Springton Retreat was no different 
from any place else in the state and that Jeff Warden 
had no call to pick on it. 

Clay grinned. “I'll keep the next election in mind. 
But I don’t think we’ve got to worry.” 

He didn’t know about Loria Baylor. 


Chapter 7 


SHE HAD known about it a few hours before Jeff told 
her. The Maryland Hotel published a daily list of 
arrivals, and she had seen that. She had also read in the 
Times of the property at Tolly’s Point that had been 
purchased by Attorney General Warden and the news 
that Mrs. Warden, now recovered from her indispo- 
Sition, would join him shortly. 

Loria said nothing to Jeff until he spoke of it. Then 
she told him quietly, “You owe me no explanation.” 

“But I do.” There was a tightness in his throat. He 
wasn’t certain of what she would say. It had seemed 
easy until he looked into her eyes. He struggled with 
what was nearly despairing fright. He couldn’t give 
Loria up. He’d keep the room at the hotel, and with 
good excuse. After all, the Haven was an hour’s drive 
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away by hansom, though less by horse. He’d still be the 
same few steps from Loria as before. There were nights 
they could be together, and days, too. He’d thought it 
through. Then he’d seen the look in her eyes. “Martha’s 
moved here because it was necessary.” 

“Don’t tell me about it, Jeff.” 

“But I must explain.” 

“Surely”—Loria’s voice was dry—“your wife has the 
tight to live with you.” 

“It’s become a necessity. Clay spoke to me long 
before she changed her mind. An unstable family life is 
a mark against a man.” 

“Clay Williams’ interest in you is limited in certain 
respects.” 

“Agreed. But he knows what he’s talking about. And 
without his support—” 

“Without his support, what?” 

“It’s no use speaking of that.” 

She drew a deep breath. “Do what you must, Jeff.” 

“Tt won’t matter to us,” he said. “We go on as be- 
fore.” 

It mattered to her. She had allowed herself to dream. 
She had hidden away in the house, sacrificed the chance 
for friends and pleasure, to be always available to him. 
She had walled away the outside world, except for the 
small contacts made through her business, and immured ~ 
herself so that when he came, she would be waiting for 
him. Whatever brief time he could spare her, she cher- 
ished. But now he brought the outside world into her 
with him. 

“I’m not going to give you up,” he said hoarsely. 

She noticed that he didn’t say he would give up 
Martha either. But she threw herself into his arms, whis- 
pering against his mouth, “Never mind, never mind. 
We're together now, aren’t we?” It seemed worth it then. 
Tf she could have just that much of him, that much 
would do. 
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Tt wasn’t always that way. On the Fourth of July she 
had been among the crowds that listened to his oration, 
and seen Martha at his side, and felt a heavy sinking of 
her heart. 

On a night in September she felt the same heavy sink- 
ing. She stood in the doorway. The candles had burned 
down. The flower centerpiece drooped. Even the pol- 
ished tableware seemed tarnished. She turned away, 
sighing, and walked through the shop to peer from the 
window. The lane was empty and dark. Nothing stirred 
there. No one walked or rode. Jeff wasn’t coming after 
all. 
She told herself she mustn’t be upset. She had knowr 
that this must happen sometime. There would be in- 
volvements over which he had no control, when, no 
matter how much he wanted to, he simply couldn’t 
break away to come to her. She had, in these months, 
even prepared herself for the acceptance of what she 
knew must eventually happen. Sooner or later, perhaps 
even this very night, would be the end. She would ex- 
pect him. He wouldn’t arrive. Not that night. Or the 
next day. She would never see him again. She knew it 
must happen. So much hung in the balance. And she 
had nothing to offer him. She had had him for six 
months, from April 17 until now. What more could 
she expect then? 

She forced herself to clear away in the kitchen, and 
blew out the guttering candles, and turned the light low. 
She checked the latch on the door that opened into the 
back garden, where a thin yellow beam escaped from 
Isabelle’s upstairs window and hung in a crepe myrtle 
tree. 

She dragged herself into the workroom and sat down 
to draw a length of velour through her fingers, but in- 
stead of shaping it, she sat listening so hard that it 
seemed her ears must burst. At last she flung aside 
velour and form and feathers. Her hands fell to her lap. 
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She sat very still now, listening even harder, but she 
heard only the tick of the clock. Had her mother-waited 
like this for the man she loved? Loria wondered. And 
did that man, Loria’s own father, still walk the streets 
of Annapolis? Even now, when she rode her bicycle 
about the town on errands, she found herself looking 
into the face of every middle-aged man she saw. Even 
now she asked herself who her father had been. 

Finally, the gate in the white picket fence squealed 
softly. She heard slow and quiet footsteps. They 
mounted the path, the stairs. She drew a shaky breath. 
She heard the light tap of the door knocker. She told 
herself that she wouldn’t answer. She mustn’t answer. 
She wanted to see no one who came to her door at that 
hour. 

Whoever stood there now, head cocked to listen for 
the sound of her approach, could go away. Whoever it 
was could turn and leave. She wanted to see no one. 
She wanted to talk to no one. Then, with a sob, she was 
on her feet. She ran into the hallway, jerked the door 
open. 

Jeff stepped in, closed it behind him, and said, smil- 
ing broadly, “Did you think I wasn’t coming, Loria?” 


The dock was crowded. The stevedores, their blue 
shirts stained dark with sweat and their faces glistening 
in the heat of the mid-October sun, humped barrels of 
grain into the holds. The gangplank rattled as the steam 
packet Elena tugged impatiently at its hawsers, and the 
passengers crowded just as impatiently at the ropes that 
held them back. 

Loria stood to one side, clasping a small reticule in 
her hand and a large crescent-shaped basket in the 
other. A black hat was tipped forward over the piled 
mass of her glowing curls. The black of the hat brim 
was nearly concealed beneath a thick row of pink 
pansies which nestled under the veiling that covered her 
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nose and her eyes. She had made hat and flowers the 
night before, laboring over tiny stitches in the flicker of 
lamplight. But excitement and apprehension had kept 
her from feeling fatigue. 

Jeff had said, “I’m going to be in Baltimore City for 
a few days, going over some things with Mitch,” and 
grinned at her. “At least I’m going to be there for one 
or two days. ve a yearning to visit Tilghman Island. 
What if you met me there?” 

“Oh, yes,” she breathed. 

They made their plans quickly. He would go on the 
train to Baltimore City, attend to his business, and then, 
taking a steam packet down Chesapeake Bay, go to 
Tilghman Island. It would probably take him seven 
hours, if the packet stopped at Kent Island and a few 
other points along the way, as it usually did. She would 
go directly from Annapolis by packet, a journey of 
some three hours. They’d have part of the day and all 
of the night together. Then he’d return to Baltimore 
City, sleep over, and continue on by the morning train. 
She’d come directly back to Annapolis by packet. 

Now, waiting to board the Elena, she wondered if 
that had been a wise arrangement. Anyone might be 
going to the island. Someone might see Jeff with her and 
know him. Someone might come back to Annapolis and 
speak of the meeting. For herself, she didn’t care. But 
what about Jeff? 

The whistles hooted. The ropes were thrown aside. 
The passengers surged forward, and Loria went with 
them. 

Telling herself that it was too late to turn back, she 
watched the docks of Annapolis disappear, the bright 
dome of the Naval Academy chapel fade. Soon the 
Elena entered the Severn River. The ride was smooth, 
and the ship glided along until it reached Chesapeake 
Bay. Then it was rougher. Loria stood at the railing and 
watched sunlight dance across small choppy waves. 
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“But goodness,” Isabelle had said, “are you really 
going to close the shop for three days?” 

“Yes. And it'll be the first time since I opened it. ’m 
due for a little time off, I think.” 

“And where are you going?” Isabelle was both curi- 
ous and envious. She would like to be going off alone 
on a trip. 

“To Tilghman Island to visit a friend.” Loria had de- 
cided that it was easier to tell as much of the truth as 
she safely could. “I’m very excited about it.” 

“¥ wish I were going, too.” Isabelle sighed. Then: 
“Do you know what Id like to do? Of course Charlie 
wouldn’t hear of it. He’s so old-fashioned. But what I'd 
like to do is open a shop. Just like you.” 

“It’s not as easy as you think.” 

“But you have customers.” Isabelle’s quick smile was 
encouraging. “More every day, though not as many as 
you'd like. I realize that. And there’ll be more, too.” 

“T hope so.” 

“You need to get out, to meet people, and let them 
know what you do.” Isabelle tossed her head. “That’s 
what I’d do. And I’d put a small classified in the Times, 
too. Everyone knows of Mrs. Hollidayoke’s millinery 
shop on Main Street. But no one knows you.” She 
sighed again. “If only Charlie would let me.” 

Loria had laughed softly. “If you work on him hard 
enough, you'll get your way.” 

“I won’t be able to move him. I already know it. But 
it would be such fun. What I’d do is, you can see I 
really have it all figured out, I'd use our front parlor. 
The way you have yours. And IJ’d sell . . . of course, it 
wouldn’t be hats. I couldn’t do that to you. But some- 
thing else... . And I’d have a workroom in back, the 
same as you.” 

“And you'd close the shop three times a week when 
you wanted to go to town, I suppose.” 

“T'd think of something.” But then Isabelle’s face 
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fell. “You know why he won’t let me do it, Loria? He 
says it wouldn’t be suitable. Not for the wife of a man 
in the Treasury Department.” She paused, wrinkled her 
lined brow. “Of course, he wasn’t thinking about you, 
but.he says shopkeeping’s just not for our class.” 

“I expect it isn’t,” Loria had said, agreeing comfort- 
ably. “But it does very nicely for me.” 

Isabelle reverted to an earlier subject. “Oh, but I'd 
like to be going to Tilghman Island.” 

“Pll tell you all about it when I get back,” Loria 
promised. 

Remembering, she smiled. She’d no more tell Isabelle 
all about Tilghman Island than Isabelle would open up 
a shop in her front parlor. 

The trip passed quickly. The chop of the bay was 
gone. Tilghman Island’s small harbor was smooth as silk, 
its wharves crowded with small fishing boats. As the 
gangplank went down, Loria saw Jeff waiting for her. 
She hurried to meet him. 

“I’ve a place for us to stay. You'll like it.” 

“Jeff.” She searched his smiling face anxiously. “Is it 
all right?” 

“Of course. Nobody knows Jeff Warden here or cares 
about him. And besides, my name is Jason Wills. How 
are you, Mary Wills?” 

She laughed at that, clung to his arm. 

They stopped at the small cabin he had rented for the 
day and night. It was set back from the road in a grove 
of trees, simply furnished by the oysterman who had 
lived there until recently. Jeff had stocked the place with 
wine and cheese and fruit, and they took a picnic meal 
with them and wandered the island lanes between fields 
of pumpkins still less than full grown. 

Later they dined in the island’s single hotel, in a res- 
taurant that seemed to have been reserved only for 
them. 
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“Mary,” he said, smiling across the candlelight at 
her, “Mary, will you have more wine?” 

“Why, thank you, Jason. I’d love to.” 

It was a game they played and laughed at, but later, 
when she lay in his arms, tears burned her eyes. She 
didn’t like the game. She didn’t want to pretend. She 
was Loria Baylor, and he was Jeff Warden. She wanted 
them to be who they were and what they were with no 
make-believe between them. 

But even after they separated at Tilghman Island, 
meeting again days later in the house on Princess Lane, 
sometimes he would grin, “How do, Mrs. Mary Wills?” 
and she would find herself answering, “I’m just fine, 
Mr. Jason Wills.” . 

She remembered those brief hours together with a 
dreaming tenderness, but somehow, after the trip, she 
was restive, 

She was busy. More customers came to the shop. 
When it was empty, she worked at filling orders. Her 
hands were full, her mind occupied, yet she remained 
restive. 

There was one month when her usually regular 
menses were late. She endured three weeks of dull 
anguish. She could neither think nor plan, though she 
feared she must do both. Instead, her mind was full of 
the.memory of her mother, of her own shock when she 
learned of her birth out of wedlock, of the father she 
had never known. She didn’t speak of her fears to Jeff, 
and he seemed unaware that anything troubled her. 
When, finally, she knew she was saved, for this time at 
least, she was glad she had held her tongue. 

Isabelle continued to visit. She questioned Loria 
about Tilghman Island, and Loria described the fields 
of pumpkins, the candlelit hotel. 

Thus four months passed since the outing with Jeff. 

In February of the new year, the same day that the 
Evening Capital and the Times announced in headlines 
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the explosion on the Maine in Havana harbor and all in 
Annapolis waited to learn which Academy men had 
died there, Isabelle came in, crying, “Loria, the most 
wonderful thing has happened. At least now that I’ve 
thought it over and talked Charlie into it, I see that it’s 
wonderful. Before, I was absolutely furious!” 

Loria waited, not knowing what to expect. Isabelle’s 
joy, in the face of the news that day, the death of two 
hundred and sixty men in Cuba, seemed particularly 
inappropriate. 

“And you must agree, Loria!” Isabelle went on. 

Now Loria laughed. “Isabelle, you haven’t told me 
what you’re talking about.” 

“It’s the Benefit Ball. Charlie had to buy three tickets. 
Three, mind you. And when I say ‘had to,’ I mean just 
that. It’s for the National Guard. They come and ask, 
right in the office, and very politely, ‘How many tickets 
would you like, Mr. Morgan?’ As if poor Charlie had a 
choice. And when Charlie said he’d have two, the man 
handed him three! And you don’t argue with the Na- 
tional Guard. Not when you work for the Treasury. 
After all, they might go around town and say Charlie 
Morgan in the Treasury isn’t very patriotic or something 
like that!” 

The National Guard was a voluntary organization, a 
part of the State Militia as organized under the 1867 
constitution. Judge Coney, with intimate ties to the 
State Militia, had helped establish the National Guard. 
Its members had uniforms, met for periodic train- 
ing sessions and encampments. It maintained a staff 
of permanent and full-time officers. All this Loria had 
learned from Jeff. For though he had once belonged 
to the National Guard, he viewed it with a jaundiced 
eye, as did the General Assembly, which rarely appro- 
priated funds adequate to its needs. 

“And so, my dear Loria,” Isabelle continued, “you 
must come with us!” 
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Loria shook her head. “Oh, no, Isabelle! I couldn’t. 
Besides, ’m busy that night.” 

“You don’t know the night,” Isabelle retorted. “I’ve 
not told you yet.” 

“But I shan’t be able—” 

“You will,” Isabelle said firmly. “I’ve told you a 
dozen times that a girl like you must get out more. So 
you will come. I insist on it!” 

In the end Loria found it easier to agree than to con- 
tinue to refuse. 


The bare limbs of the trees were sheathed in frozen 
mist and hung, glistening, over the entrance to the hotel. 

Loria looked up at them and smiled. It was as if she 
had stepped from the Morgans’ rented hack into a fairy- 
land. The sweet scent of fine perfume drifted on the 
cold air, and from the softly glowing windows there 
spilled strains of music. She was glad now that Isabelle, 
who stood by her side, had been so insistent. The eve- 
ning would be an adventure to be savored for a long 
time. 

She had dressed her curls low on her neck in a style 
no longer fashionable; but she had made for herself a 
skullcap of lace, and it required smooth hair at the 
back. She wore at her ears small diamonds shaped like 
stars. They had been a gift, Margaret Cahill had told 
her, from Loria’s father. 

She didn’t realize that without intent she had copied 
her mother’s appearance as it was in the portrait that 
hung in the hallway at home. 

Her gown was of lace, too, and the same green of 
young willow leaves as the skullcap. She had cut the 
neck high with a stand-up collar in the Chinese style 
and made the sleeves long and tight, and the waist fitted 
snugly under the curve of her breasts. 

Isabelle, determined to do her Charlie and his posi- 
tion proud, had gone to Baltimore City for her gown. It 
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was too pink for her complexion, but she was happy in 
it, so her eyes sparkled and her smile was gay. 

Charlie Morgan, holding open the door for the ladies, 
was silent as always. He hadn’t wanted to attend the 
Benefit Ball in the first place. He assumed it would be 
as always before. He would recognize dozens of people, 
but none of them would know him. He was pleasantly 
surprised a few moments after arriving in the ballroom 
with Isabelle and Loria when Philip Macklin peered at 
him through his pince-nez and remarked, “Mr. Morgan, 
how good to see you,” then looked with warm expec- 
tation at Loria. 

Charlie made the introductions, and soon Loria was 
whirled away in Mr. Macklin’s stout arms. 

“Charlie?” Isabelle looked hopeful. 

He was so pleased by Philip Macklin’s cordiality that 
he led her through an absentminded waltz, pausing only 
to return B. W. Golvin’s offhand greeting. When he and 
Isabelle were rejoined by Loria, he suggested that they 
have some refreshment. 

The long banquet tables, set with punch bowls and 
dainty sandwiches, were in an adjoining lounge. As they 
made their way toward it, they passed by the raised dais 
on which a group of dignitaries was seated, Judge Alban 
Coney among them. 

He wore formal dress, his white shirtfront agleam, 
his Vandyke in perfect array. He leaned forward, 
withered hands clasped around his gold-headed cane, 
narrow face impassive. His eyes lingered on Loria as 
she moved by below him. Her head was thrown back in 
laughter. Her auburn curls shone like flame on the 
smooth white of her throat. Small diamonds sparkled 
at her ears. He stared at her in hidden disbelief, while 
memories he had thought long forgotten suddenly came 
upon him. 

When she had disappeared into the lounge, he rose, 
moving stiffly past the adjutant general, the officers 
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from the Naval Academy, the governor himself. At the 
end of the line Judge Coney paused before a large 
woman with brassy blond hair. He looked down the 
long white slope of her exposed bosom. There was a 
time, gone now, when the sight would have brought a 
leap to his loins. Now there was nothing. But his regret 
was only a formalism. There were compensations. He 
said, “Mrs. Tolliver, forgive me. May I speak to Jim 
for a moment?” 

“Judge Coney,” she answered, smiling widely, “you 
know you needn’t ask.” Years before he had been 
pleased to creep into her bed, raising hopes never ful- 
filled. Since then, however, he’d done her many favors, 
particularly for her son, Jim Roder. The judge was an 
old man now, and Mitch Smithers, by comparison, was 
a young one. She had more hopes for herself, for Jim, 
too, through him, than she did through the judge. But 
she couldn’t resist flirting a little. Besides, the old man 
was a member of the Lunacy Commission. 

Now Jim got to his feet. He was a big man, even in 
the civilian dress he wore. In his uniform he would be 
barnlike. 

Judge Coney asked quietly, “Jim, do you happen to 
know the name of the pretty auburn-haired girl that just 
went by?” 

“IT don’t know,” Jim answered. “But I'll find out, sir.” 

“Tt’s not important, but if you would . . .” the judge 
told him. 

Jim puffed on his cigar. “Only take me a minute.” 

“You needn’t be obtrusive about it, Jim.” 

“T agree, sir,” Jim answered. “And if you'll excuse me 
NOW et wea 

Judge Coney returned to his seat. Within moments 
Jim leaned at his elbow. “The lady’s name is Loria 
Baylor, sir.” 

“Thank you, Jim.” 

“Anything else I can do for you?” 
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“Just have a good time.” Judge Coney didn’t look at 
the younger man. His eyes were fixed on the door to the 
lounge. 

Inside, near the banquet table, Loria sipped punch 
and smiled politely at the slender young man who stood 
in a line of three, eyeing her eagerly. 

At last Charlie said, “Mrs. Baylor, P'd like you to 
meet Martin Coney.” 

Her smile remained on her lips, but a shudder went 
through her at the familiar name. Coney. This must be 
Judge Coney’s son. Martha’s brother. Jeff’s brother-in- 
law. Loria managed a nod, began to turn away. 

But Martin surged closer. “I’m delighted to meet you, 
Mrs. Baylor. May I have the pleasure of a dance?” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly. Then: “I’m so sorry. But 
Pm tired.” 

“The next one? Surely, if I find you a seat out of this 
crowd... .” 

“No, thank you,” she repeated. 

Isabelle said, “Another time, Mr. Coney. Loria’s had 
hardly a minute to catch her breath, you know.” 

He smiled broadly at Loria. “I'll ask again.” 

He did. He trailed her from lounge. to ballroom, 
chatting with a beaming Charlie, but persistently turn- 
ing to engage Loria in conversation, too, and every so 
often he reminded her that he hoped for a dance. 

At last, in desperation, in hope of ridding herself of 
his presence after, she agreed. He took her lightly into 
his arms. “I never thought I’d enjoy myself this evening. 
I’m here only because my father insisted. He’s up there 
with all the bigwigs. He’s Judge Coney, you know.” 

She pretended at ignorance, saying, “Is that so?” But 
she thought that though he was at least her own age, he 
was still very much the child, bragging about his father 
to impress her. He didn’t know that he just made her 
wish the harder that Charlie had bought only two 
tickets to the Benefit Ball. 
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“Where do you live, Mrs. Baylor?” Martin was ask- 
ing. 
She pretended not to hear. She looked wildly around 
the room in search of diversion. Instead, she saw Jefi’s 
blond head towering over those of the other men and, 
on his arm, 2 woman she knew must be Martha. As she 
watched, Martha snapped open a pretty pink fan and 
smiled over it at Philip Macklin. 

He beamed at her, “Good evening, Mrs. Warden,” 
and turning to Jeff, said, “Good evening to you, Mr. 
Attorney General. If you have.but a moment, sir.” 

“Of course,” Jeff answered easily. 

His cheeks flushing darkly, Philip Macklin said in a 
rush, “I’m grateful that you employed my nephew 
Jonathon. It was good of you, you know. And it is he 
who suggests that I ask to see you next week... .” 

“Certainly,” Jeff said. “Arrange it with him. He 
knows my calendar as well as I do, believe me.” 

Meanwhile, seeing the direction of Loria’s gaze, 
Martin said, “My brother-in-law, Jeff Warden, the at- 
torney general, is there with my sister.” And grinning: 
“He’s a very important man. My father expects great 
things of him,” 

“How nice,” Loria murmured. “But do forgive me, 
Mr. Coney. I really must have a bit of rest.” She didn’t 
know if Jeff had seen her. She didn’t care. She wanted 
nothing now except escape. 

But Martin held her tightly. “Please, Mrs. Baylor, not 
yet. Don’t run away. Tell me where you live and if I 
may come to see you.” 

“Y’m so sorry,” she murmured. “Forgive me.” 

“Tl find you, you know.” 

“T won’t receive you, Mr. Coney.” 

“But why, Mrs. Baylor?” 

She drew away firmly, and he followed after. 

Judge Coney, watching, signaled Jim Roder and, 
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when the big man leaned over him once again, said 
quietly, “Tell Martin I want him at once.” 

Jim stepped down from the dais and waded into the 
crowd. He put a big beefy hand on Martin’s shoulder, 
stopping the boy in his tracks while Loria hutried away. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Martin demanded. 
“You could see I was talking with that young lady.” 

“Your father wants you,” Jim said. 

Even if Martin had willed it otherwise, he could have 
done nothing. Jim propelled him off the dance floor and 
up to the dais. 

Judge Coney was on his feet. “I want to go home, 
Martin. Take me out to the carriage now.” 

_ Even as he leaned on his son’s arm, the old man 
made his plans. The first thing in the morning he would 
have his manservant drive him to the county courthouse 
on Church Circle. He would check the tax records of 
the house on Princess Street. He would then either con- 
firm or confound the sick suspicion that was upon him. 
The girl called Loria Baylor looked to be the living 
image of another girl, a girl named Margaret Cahill. 
And the tiny earrings she wore seemed, at least from a 
distance, to be the ones he had himself given Margaret 
Cahill as a coming-out gift. 

Isabelle spied the two leaving and whispered, “Oh, 
what a pity, Loria. Just when Martin was so taken with 
you. He’d have been your entrée into the best Anna- 
politan society.” 

“That’s not what I want,” Loria answered. “Besides, 
he’s much too young for me.” 

“Why, Loria, how silly! He’s probably just your own 
age.” 

“But Pve no interest in him,” Loria retorted. More 
than that, when Martin’s thin sandy chin whiskers had 
brushed her cheek as they danced, she had been com- 
pletely repelled, her skin cold with an unspeakable dis- 
gust. And now she saw Philip Macklin approaching. 
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She gave him a gay smile, relieved at the interruption. 
She was determined never to see Martin Coney again. 

To that end she secured Charlie’s solemn promise 
that he would tell Martin nothing about her. Isabelle, 
with many protestations, had at last agreed that Loria 
must have her own way, even if her way was wrong, 
and also promised to send Martin off with a bug in his 
ear if he ever approached her at home. 

When Jeff heard of the encounter, he frowned. “Mar- 
tin’s a malicious sneak. And besides, I’m sick with 
jealousy of him. He danced with you, and I didn’t.” 

“T didn’t know you’d seen me.” 

“T made sure no one knew it.” He held her tightly. 
“But I did, and you looked so beautiful, Loria. It was 
nearly more than I could bear.” 

She whispered, “I couldn’t bear it. PH never do a 
thing like that again.” 

“But you must go out among people,” he said gently. 

“And when I do, look at what happens. Oh, Jeff, I’m 
so worried for you. I did all I could, but just the 
Sallicurer 

“Forget Martin. He'll be well away from you for a 
whole year. I just heard that Judge Coney’s sending him 
to England.” 

“When?” 

“Within a matter of weeks, Martha says.” 

Neither Loria nor Jeff knew that Judge Coney had 
made his planned visit to the tax records office. On the 
pretext of examining the notations on some property of 
his, he had located the listing for the house on Princess 
Lane. It had been the Cahill house, the place where he 
had known Margaret Cahill. Now Loria Baylor paid 
the small fees on it and was listed as owner by inherit- 
ance. From there he had gone to the registrar of wills 
and had confirmed the willing of the property to Mar- 
garet Cahill by her parents, then by Margaret Cahill to 
Loria Baylor, all done many years before. Earlier there 
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had been no doubt, only hope. Now there was neither. 
Judge Coney had determined in that instant that Martin 
was to leave Annapolis. 

Thus, unaware of what had happened, Loria giggled 
in her relief. “Oh, my dear, if you only knew the scenes 
I imagined.” 

“And for nothing.” Then: “And now I’ve heard all 
of that damned pup that I care to.” 

“Would you like to speak of Philip Macklin? I saw 
him talk to you at the ball.” 

“Only to ask for an appointment.” Jeff laughed. “But 
if you insist, I'll agree to discuss him. Still, I'd much 
prefer making love to you.” 

She took his face between her hands. “I’d much pre- 
fer that, too.” 


In the following month, late one evening, Jeff tapped 
at the door, and Loria, hurrying to let him in, asked, 
“What’s wrong?” 

He grinned, hugged her to him. “Does something 
have to be wrong?” 

“But” 

“Work to do in town. I’m not expected at the Haven 
until tomorrow night.” 

She clasped her arms around his neck, pressed her 
lips to his, and he, holding her, thought that his efforts 
had been worthwhile. Seeing her at the Benefit Ball, he 
had realized for the first time how rarely she went out 
among people. In the month since, he had noticed that 
she frequently went to the window to look into the lane. 
It was too lonely an existence, he decided. Yet there 
was no place in Annapolis to which he could take her. 
But something was better than nothing. They hadn’t 
been out together since their few days at Tilghman 
Island. He had made his plans accordingly. Now he 
said, still holding her, “Run and get your coat, Loria, 
and a warm shawl for your hair.” 
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She tilted her head back to look at him. “You want 
to walk in the backyard?” 

““T’ve rented a hack from a livery stable in West Street 
and brought a hamper along. We'll go for a drive.” 

Quick excitement brightened her eyes, but then she 
looked away from him. “Should we?” 

“No one will know, so why not?” 

“Even so, Jeff.” 

“Hurry.” He grinned. “T’ve left the hack around the 
corner. Every minute you delay only increases the risk.” 

Moments later he handed her into the hack, tucked. 
a robe around her, and took up the reins. 

The night was still March cold, but the air was fresh. 

A crescent moon hung like a silver scythe in the sky. 
The slow clop of the horse hooves echoed through a 
magical silence. 

“And where are we going?” she asked. 

“You'll see.” 

“Adventuring?” 

He chuckled. “It’s possible.” 

She leaned her head against his shoulder. If only they 
could go on, like this, together. . . . She shivered sud- 
denly. 

“Cold?” he asked. Then: “I must get you a fur wrap.” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly. “I’d never wear it.” 

“What about a Latrobe stove? It would warm the 
house nicely, and you could use wood or coal as you 
please.” 

“T want for nothing,” she told him, as she’d always 
told him before. And then: “Though perhaps I'll buy 
one for myself next winter.” 

“The hats are selling, are they?” 

“T have my orders to fulfill.” 

“Whenever I see a lady in a particularly nice one, I 
‘say to myself, ‘That’s probably one of Loria’s designs.’ 
And then I think how much better it would look on 
you.” 
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She laughed. “Perhaps that’s because my designs are 
really made for me. Though I don’t try to do them that 
way.” 

They passed around State Circle and along College 
Avenue and then turned into a narrow track that ran 
along the bank of College Creek. They left behind them 
the dark grounds of St. John’s, and soon they could 
hear the whisper of the swift-running current and see 
the long silver pathway of the moon’s reflection on its 
rippled surface. Midway between the two banks a tiny 
lantern bobbed and winked. 

Looking at it, Jeff said, “Night fisherman.” 

“Cold work, I should think.” 

He didn’t reply. He was remembering his father, the 
days and nights on Chesapeake Bay until he was lost in 
it forever. It would never happen to him, Jeff told him- 
self. He’d put that life behind him. 

It was different now. Even Philip Macklin, once an 
enemy, had become a friend. Two weeks before, young 
Jonathon had ushered his uncle in, given Jeff an anxious 
look, and withdrawn on cat’s feet, leaving a hushed 
silence in the office. 

There was nothing comical about Philip Macklin now. 
He stared through his pince-nez, then shrugged. “I must 
admit to you, this isn’t easy. Still, it must be done. I 
shall be ruined. Ruined, I tell you, sir. Unless you help 
me.” 

“And how can I do that?” Jeff had asked. 

Philip explained in a near whisper, in words that 
sounded as if he hadn’t yet begun to believe what had 
happened to him. He was newly engaged in business 
and had undertaken a contract with the city to fill in 
drained land. He had offered a fixed bid, agreed to sup- 
ply all dray horses, carts, pickaxes, shovels and barrels, 
plus laborers. The job had to be finished within four 
months, or else he paid a huge forfeit. The day after 
the contract was signed the laborers had demanded a 
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raise in hourly wages. They would strike on him. “And 
Pll be ruined,” Philip said. “There must be a law. Sure- 
ly there’s a law to protect me?” 

“It’s not in my domain,” Jeff said. And added quickly, 
thinking of Mitch: “But let me see what I can do.” 

He spoke to Clay, who talked to Mitch on the tele- 
phone. Neither Clay nor Jeff knew exactly what Mitch 
had done. But the threatened laborers’ strike for higher 
wages did not materialize. Philip Macklin knew he 
could complete his contract in time. The man who had 
been an enemy was now a friend. 

Jeff knew he would never fish the creeks of the county 
in the cold of the night. 

He smiled at Loria and helped her unpack the ham- 
per, and they had wine and chicken legs, and while 
they ate, he told her about the Naval Academy Mas- 
queraders, midshipmen who sometimes performed their 
amateur shows at the Masonic Opera House. Though 
he didn’t mention Martha, Loria imagined the elab- 
orately coiffed head of the blond woman tipped close to 
her husband’s shoulder as red velvet curtains rose above 
the siage. 

Loria moved restlessly, shrugging that errant thought 
aside, and Jeff said, “Let’s get out and walk.” 

They stepped down into silvery shadows, paced with 
arms about each other until he stopped and pulled her 
to him and whispered, “I’m sorry, my love, my Loria.” 

“No,” she answered. “No, no, you mustn’t be.” And 
then she added, “You can talk to me about anything, 
you know that.” 

His arms tightened. He drew her down to the softness 
of the leaf-strewn bank. Enwrapped in their own heat, 
they didn’t feel its chill. Immersed in a kiss, they didn’t 
hear the sound of oars, the grate of the beached boat, 
the shuffle of footsteps. But suddenly a lantern sharp- 
ened the moonlight. A coarse chuckle rent the silence. 
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A voice-said, “Go to it! If you can’t find a better place, 
then I'll agree that this’ll do!” 

They leaped apart, Jeff swearing and Loria trembling. 

“Well now, I didn’t mean to interfere. Just give me a 
coin for my drink, and I'll be on my way,” the intruder 
continued. 

“The hack,” Jeff said softly with a little push at 
Loria’s waist. 

She needed no urging. Face afire, eyes stinging with 
tears, she fled. 

Jeff, reaching for change, turned to the man, then 
froze. For the man had made an exclamation of surprise. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Warden!” 

Jeff took a step closer. He recognized the shadowy 
figure of a man who cleaned up around the courthouse. 

“Mr. Attorney General,” the man said, swinging his 
lantern in glee. “You don’t know me, but then I’m not 
famous. I’m not in the papers. I’m just a poor working- 
man as hardly can earn my bread and butter.” The 
lantern made a pale circle around him as he set it down 
and extended both hands. “See, Mr. Attorney General, 
they’re empty. But if they were full of coin, I'd forget I 
went fishing in College Creek this night.” 

Within days, Jeff knew, his name would be on the 
lips of every man in Annapolis. The rumor would fly 
from the bank of College Creek through every saloon on 
Market Space and into Reynold’s Tavern and then into 
the committee meeting rooms and beyond. Everything 
he had worked for would be destroyed. 

It was too much to contemplate or accept. Jeff caught 
the man by both his extended hands, jerked him close 
and down, and as he fell, Jeff clubbed him as hard as he 
could at the back of the head with his big clenched fist. 
The man dropped and didn’t move again. 

Jeff listened for a heartbeat, found none. Sweating, 
he caught the limp body in his arms. He carried it to 
the creek’s edge and flung it into the current. He re- 
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turned for the lantern, held it high, and studied the 
ground around him with burning eyes. When he found 
nothing to show what had happened there, he blew out 
the light and threw the lantern into the creek, too. 

“What happened?” Loria demanded as he untethered 
the horse and climbed into the hack. 

“Nothing.” Jeff forced a grin but stared at the single 
steady flame of the riding light. “I gave him some change 
as he asked and sent him on his way.” 

“Ts it all right?” 

Jeff answered, forcing a laugh. “Why not? Poor old 
man didn’t know me from Adam, and why should he?” 

“I was frightened,” she said, letting her breath out in 
a long sigh. 

“No need to be,” he told her, but there was sweat on 
his brow, and his heart pounded against his ribs. He 
had worked too hard, he told himself. He had given up 
too much. He wouldn’t let anything stand in his way. 

They were returning along College Avenue when they 
saw two shadowy forms flee through the pale light of 
the hack riding lanterns and leap for the barn-red fence 
that enclosed the grounds of St. John’s. 

Loria gasped, but Jeff laughed. “Now there’s another 
two that have been out after hours.” 

A week later the Capital City Times devoted a single 
paragraph to the discovery of the unidentified body of a 
man drowned somewhere nearby and washed ashore on 
the banks of the Severn River. Jeff read the words with- 
out a tremor. It was as if nothing lad happened the 
night he took Loria for a drive. Loria never read those 
words at all. 
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Chapter 8 


THE SMALL boys waving the newspapers darted between 
the huddling groups at State Circle, shrill voices com- 
peting in the sweet April air. “Ex-ta-ra! Ex-ta-ra! Con- 
gress Declares! It means war!” 

Clay snapped a paper from grimy fingers, tossed a 
quickly caught quarter, and turned away without wait- 
ing for his change. The newsboy’s thanks was drowned 
by street clamor and the sudden descent upon him of 
five blue-clad midshipmen, whose eyes squinted at the 
black letters from under their jauntily set peaked caps. 

“Now there’s an issue,” B. W. Golvin said at Clay’s 
elbow. “War. It brings them out. Unlike that Lunacy 
Commission business that you had Jeff Warden push- 
ing.” 

Clay laughed. “You're cynical, B.W.” He didn’t tell 
Golvin that the Lunacy Commission speech continued 
to have responses. Letters still came to Jeff, and each 
one was meticulously followed up. Thus far one case of 
a questionable commitment had been uncovered, the 
one that Martha had learned of on her visit to Springton 
Retreat. Judge Coney had seen to having the boy re- 
leased, and he had claimed the inheritance due him. He 
would be a friend of Jeff Warden’s for life. Clay still 
hoped for another two or three such cases. If the right 
one came along, he would know how to use it. 
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“I’m not cynical,” B.W. protested. “I’m simply sen- 
sible. Just see what this does for Teddy R.” 

“T’ll agree with you there.” 

“It’s time for saber rattling,” B.W. observed. “Here 
we are in the year 1898, and we’re due some world 
notice. But it’s the right action for the wrong reason. 
And we'll pay for it later.” 

Clay nodded a farewell. He considered Golvin a 
purist. That was why he was a muckraker. He demanded 
that sewerage smell like sugar. His mind went back to 
what Golvin had said: “Here we are in the year 1898.” 
With a jolt, Clay realized that he had lived in Annapolis 
since November 1896. In that year and a half he had 
met only a few like Golvin. Most of those he knew saw 
the sewerage, stirred it with their toes, grabbed from it 
what they wanted, and then stepped over it, pretending 
it wasn’t there. They behaved the same way toward the 
ever-present horse droppings that befouled the streets. 

Amos Randall saluted him from the driver’s seat of 
the coal wagon, and Clay waved a greeting back. The 
Negro pastor and Clay had had a number of interesting 
conversations since they first met. This past Christmas, 
along with crates of turkeys and barrels of potatoes, 
Clay had dons.ted two hundred dollars to Clara’s church. 
Amos Randall, along with delivering coal and preach- 
ing, was giving lessons in reading and writing to the 
members of his church. He often mentioned Jeff War- 
den’s name. Clay was already considering *_~w best to 
use this new constituency. 

At the steps of the State House Clay paused. The 
Naval Academy band played, sunlight gleaming on the 
buttons and braids of the men’s uniforms, on their brass 
trumpets and bugles. Buntings flapped in the breeze, 
and the state banner and national flags danced to the 
martial tunes. 

“Remember the Maine!” a tall recruitment officer 
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shouted, and men, young and old, surged around him, 
yelling questions. 

It was a spontaneous volunteer rally that had been 
carefully planned by Judge Coney, using Jim Roder of 
the National Guard as his legs. At least this was what 
Clay had heard. He grinned to himself. There would be 
men signing up today and tomorrow and the week after, 
and men shipping out from the Naval Academy docks. 
The state would be proud of those who went and give 
them medals when they returned. 

He was about to go on when he saw Rosalie sudden- 
ly dart across School Street. She wore a shawl around 
her head and carried a basket on her arm, as if she were 
on a shopping trip for Martha Warden. But shopping 
wasn’t in her mind when she caught the arm of a young 
man and pulled at him. The boy’s face was scarlet, and 
so was Rosalie’s; but her round cheeks shone with tears. 

Clay ambled toward them, his tall body automatically 
making a path through the crowd. He wasn’t smiling 
when he reached the two but looked seriously Mem one 
to the other as he waited to be recognized. 

“You can’t!” Rosalie was saying. “You mustn’t, 
Bob!” 

“Will you Jeave it alone?” Bob retorted. “I’m a free 
man still.” 

“But something’ll happen,” Rosalie cried. Her trem- 
bling lips froze. Her voice faded. She saw Clay. “Oh, 
Mr. Williams, you explain it to him.” And then, still 
clutching the boy’s arm: “Bob, this is Mr. Williams 
that got me the job at the Wardens’.” 

Bob nodded brusquely. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for him,” Rosalie rushed on, “Pd 
still be in the tavern.” 

“TI thank you, sir,” Bob said. “I never wanted her 
there.” 

“I can’t say I blame you.” Clay grinned. 
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“And just when my linen chest’s almost full . . . that’s” 
when Bob wants to enlist!” 

“You’re a pushy bit,” Bob said, but his tone was 
softer. “And Mr. Williams isn’t interested in our busi- 
ness.” 

Rosalie pouted. Her teary eyes sought Clay’s. 

He said, “Let’s have an ale or two and some fried 
oysters together, and talk it over.” 

Rosalie’s Bob seemed doubtful, but he followmi 
meekly when Clay guided him across State Circle, with 
Rosalie clinging to his thick butcher’s arm. 

By the time they’d spent an hour in talk Bob was no 
longer surly, Rosalie no longer tearful. By the time 
they’d passed another hour Rosalie was chattering 
happily and planning for a June wedding, and Bob 
wasn’t disputing her. They left Bond’s without having 
once mentioned Spain, Cuba, or Theodore Roosevelt. 
Clay heard the martial music in the distance. He looked 
quickly at Rosalie’s Bob. The boy didn’t even turn his 
head. 

At the Union Associates office Clay found Clara 
polishing the brass cuspidor. She set it down with a dis- 
approving thump. It wasn’t the sort of object she felt 
proper for Clay to have. The people who used it weren’t 
the sort of people that Clay should know either. She had 
stated her opinion many times. Now she said darkly, 
“It’s a good thing you’re back. That thing”—she jerked 
a thumb at the telephone—“has rung and rung.” 

“Did you answer it?” 

“I did,” she admitted grudgingly. Then: “Because it 
kept bothering me and wouldn’t let me do my work. It 
was that man.” 

When Clara said “that man,” she meant Mitch. She 
never referred to him by name. Just as she said “that 
thing” for the telephone, for horseless carriages, and 
for sewing machines, she said “that man” for Mitch. It 
was a sign of her dislike. 
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When Clay had found her near starving in a shack on 
Staten Island and persuaded her that he neéded her to 
look after him and the house in Baltimore City, she’d 
' agreed. After one glimpse of Mitch, she nearly changed 
her mind. “I know his kind,” she’d muttered. “He’s not 
for you.” 

“He’s done a lot for me,” Clay had said. 

“For you or to you?” she’d demanded, and subsided 
only when Clay answered, “Get used to him. He’s going 
to be around.” 

Now Clay asked, “Did you hang up on Mitch? Or 
did you find out what he wanted?” 

She took up the humidor, gave it a brisk polish. “He 
wants you to call him. And the other thing was, Mr. 
Warden came by. He’ll be back later.” 

Clay thanked her, waited until she had gone up to his 
living quarters. Then he went to the telephone. The call 
went through smoothly, with only one disconnect and 
no more than the usual clicks and hums and buzzes. 

Mitch wanted to meet with Jeff the following day. 
When Clay said he thought Jeff was busy, Mitch 
growled, “Set it up. I have something important in 
mind.” Clay said he would try, and Mitch answered, 
“Do it. I should get there on the late train.” 

Clay put the receiver on its wall hook and went to 
his desk. It sounded as if the Barracuda had something 
urgent to discuss, but there was no use speculating 
about it now. 

All was going well. Jeff worked hard at doing his job 
right. He was building a name for himself that voters 
would remember. He never said no to a request for a 
speech, whether to a church group, a bankers’ luncheon, 
or a carpenters’ association meeting. And Martha was 
ptoving to be the asset Clay had hoped. Even small 
Jeffie was a charmer. 

Clay sat down in his shirt sleeves, the satin garters 
Clara had made for him gleaming against the white of 
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his shirt. He considered the speech he wanted to. do for 
Jeff. Each year, right at the end of May, the Naval 
Academy held a week of festive activity, to be capped 
by graduation ceremonies that would be attended even 
by the secretary of the navy and many others of lesser 
rank from Washington City. This year there was to be 
a parade. The midshipmen would march, and so would 
the National Guard. Several private clubs would send 
contingents. There would be speeches, as marked every 
such occasion. It seemed a particularly appropriate time 
to discuss the improprieties of the past election: the 
paid voters, riding in carts, from one polling place to 
another; the registrars who tossed ballots away. Amos 
Randall loomed large in Clay’s mind as he began to 
pick words out on his typewriting machine. 

Later he went back to State Circle. Jeff was leaving 
his office. He frowned at Mitch’s request. “I don’t think 
I can make it.” 

“Tt’s important, Jeff.” 

“TI have something to do in the morning, early. And 
the rest of the day is taken up.” 

“I know, Jeff. I’ve been keeping track. It’s the execu- 
tion, isn’t it?” 

“And I’m not looking forward to being a witness.” 

“Seeing Mitch later will make you forget it faster,” 
Clay answered. 


Jeff’s face was still gray. His blue eyes had a chilled 
look. His voice lacked its usual force, saying, “I’m glad 
it’s over.” 

“The man’s dead,” Mitch answered, “and he de- 
served it.” He shoved the humidor toward Jeff. “Light 
up.” 

Jeff took a cigar but held it. “What was so important 
that we had to meet today?” 

“You’ve got some papers coming your way from the 
Lands Commission. You'll know them when you see 
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them. They concern a condemnation proceeding for 
land the state wants.” 

“What for?” 

“For a road just outside Baltimore City. I’d like to 
see the condemnation stalled for a while.” 

Clay winced. He wished that Mitch had left the talk- 
ing to him. It wasn’t necessary to put the request so 
bluntly. It only offended Jeff even though he had been 
associated with Mitch for some seventeen months now. 
Clay made a small wager with himself. 

Jeff said doubtfully, “I can’t make you any promises. 
But I will look the condemnation proceedings over.” 

Having won his wager, Clay said quickly, “These 
things are all formalities, Jeff. It’s only a matter of some 
extra time that Mitch would like. You’ll probably not 
even be able to get to the papers for quite a while.” 

“I probably won't,” Jeff agreed. “I’ve got budgets to 
study.” 

Later, before he left for Baltimore City, Mitch said, 
“You handled that nicely, Clay.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“I know it,” Mitch growled, and then, grinning, said, 
“You see? I told you I’d need you here.” 


The road around Church Circle was ablaze with the 
white uniforms of the Naval Academy men. Bright May 
sun gleamed on the band’s drums and brasses and 
bugles. The civilian Annapolitans had gathered in force, 
too, the men wearing white straw hats and dark blazer 
jackets, the ladies in ribbons and flowers and flowing 
gowns. 

The red, white, and blue buntings and the flags that 
decorated the balcony of the Maryland Hotel fluttered 
gently in the breeze as Jeff stepped forward to speak. 

There had been ripples of sound, of restlessness, 
when the first oration was completed. But when Jeff 
stood quietly, his hair a golden helmet, his face sober, 
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a silence fell. He allowed it to hold for a long moment, 
then another. At last, gripping the balcony rail in both 
big hands, he said, “Talk, talk, talk. What does it ac- 
complish? We may talk ali we like, and our words are 
lost on the wind. Unless after the words there are acts. 
And the time has come to act.” 

All waited for what he would say next. 

His soft, musing tone surprised them as he said, “You 
wonder what I’m speaking of. And you should be. Be- 
cause you no longer remember. And that’s why I’m 
here today. I’m here because I believe you’ve forgotten, 
and I want to remind you of it.” 

His subject was the 1896 election. He spoke quietly 
of the flaws in the process, the dead men who marked 
their ballots, the men paid to mark theirs. He spoke of 
what had happened in Annapolis and what had hap- 
pened in Baltimore City, too. He touched on towns in 
all parts of the state. “There were promises of an inves- 
tigation. There were investigations by the Reform 
League, by other groups. And what happened?” He 
paused. 

His audience, as one single entity, shouted, “Nothing 
happened.” 

He nodded, his face still sober. “That’s right. Noth- 
ing happened. Yet we are citizens of a free democracy, 
one which depends on the vote of every male over the 
age of twenty-one. It’s our duty to ensure that every 
man be able to vote and that he do so as he wishes.” 

“And does that include me?” Amos Randall boomed 
from the edge of the crowd. Tall, impeccably dressed in 
his preaching clothes, he stood his ground as a shout 
went up. “Does that include every Negro man that’s 
qualified by law?” 

Clay had placed around him three very large men 
from the Baltimore City office of Union Associates. 
They were prepared to protect Amos Randall. He knew 
nothing of their presence. He went on. “Mr. Attorney 
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General, Mr. Warden, the laws guarantee that we can 
vote, but we both know there are obstacles.” 

Jeff nodded. “There are, and they will be removed. 
There will be no more talk. No more investigations. 
And no more promises. You'll vote if you want to, as 
you want to. And the same for any man like you. Be- 
cause by the next election I am going to make certain 
that the abuses of the past are nothing but a bunch of 
bad memories. We’re all going to work together for the 
good of this city and of this state!” 

The three burly men from Baltimore City held firm 
against the uneasy jostling of the crowd. Amos Randall 
smiled at Clara, who stood next to him. 

Jeff finished his speech to excited acclamation. 

His name was suddenly known, not just in Maryland, 
but weil beyond the state itself. 


It was the first week in September. Steven Kingman 
said, leaning at Jeff’s desk, “These condemnation papers 
have been around here at least since April.” 

Jeff nodded, scrawled his signature on them, and said, 
“Pass them along to the Lands Commission right 
away.” 

The four-month delay had given Mitch the time that 
he had needed to buy up huge acreages at low prices 
from the small farmers who hadn’t known what the 
state would pay for the land taken for public use. He 
had inveigled the Lands Commission into a higher price 
on the grounds that a single purchase was cheaper for 
the state, thus more valuable to the seller, than many 
small purchases would be. When the new condemnation 
papers arrived on Jeff’s desk, he signed them at once 
and returned them to the Lands Commission. 

Mitch ended up with a profit of a hundred thousand 
dollars. He sent Clay a gift to be delivered to Martha. 

Clay rode through the countryside on a Friday after- 
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noon in the last week of the month. It was some six 
weeks since the Spanish rout in Cuba. 

The gift for Martha was tucked into his riding coat. 
Another box, one containing a smail carved model of 
horseless carriage, was tied to the saddle. Mitch hadn’t 
thought of Jeffie, but Clay had, and he had stopped in 
Mrs. Esmond’s toy shop to find what he wanted. 

It was pleasant to have an excuse to escape from 
town that day. October would soon be upon him. Then 
November, and the election to fill those seats being va- 
cated in the General Assembly. After Christmas he 
could look forward to the January gathering of the two 
houses and the new men he must come to know. Soon 
he would be holding his weekly poker games, making 
sure the right people were asked. Soon he and Clara 
would be planning small dinners, too. There was a lot 
to do before the end of the year. 

He thought longingly of his fishing lodge on Tilgh- 
man Island. It would be quiet there, but he wouldn’t 
see it until the coming session was finished, and it 
wouldn’t even begin for three months. 

Rosalie opened the door to him, smiling. 

“And how’s married life?” he asked. 

“Tt’s lovely, Mr. Williams.” She blushed. “And 
thanks for the set of china.” 

He was surprised when she told him that Jeff wasn’t 
at home. He’d stopped by State Circle, and Jon Mack- 
lin had told him that Jeff had left for the day. 

“And Mrs. Warden’s gone for a walk down at the 
lake,” Rosalie said doubtfully, her eyes fixed on Clay’s 
boots. 

He asked quietly, “What’s the matter?” 

She glanced over her shoulder. “I wasn’t spying, Mr. 
Williams. Honestly, I wasn’t, but I saw. .. .” 

He waited, eyes remote, disquiet beginning to grow 
in him. 
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Rosalie rushed on, in a whisper, “I saw her take a 
bottle of whiskey with her. Wrapped in a shawl, it was.” 

He put the box for Jeffie into the housekeeper’s hand. 
“Give this to Jeffie from me. Tell him Ill see him in a 
little while. And if Mr. Warden comes back, say I’m 
down at the beach with Mrs. Warden, and I'll stop by 
to visit with him if he doesn’t want to walk down.” 

“T hope it’s all right,” Rosalie whispered. 

“You were good to tell me,” he answered. “And now 
forget it.” 

“Oh, I will,” she breathed. 

“And Ill be back soon.” 

Itut he didn’t return to the house that day or for a 
long while thereafter. 

Walking down the shell path that led to the water’s 
edge, he didn’t see Martha. But when he reached the 
dock, he heard her voice. It came from the boathouse, 
a tuneless slurred song, such as a child might whisper 
while sliding into sleep. 

“Alone, alone, alone,” she sang. “Martha, Martha, 
Martha, alone. ...” 

His eyes narrowed; his lips tightened. He took a 
cautious step backward, and the dock creaked under his 
weight. 

“Alone is happy,” she crooned. And: “No, it’s not, 
not, not... .” 

Clay sighed. This was one of those times when a 
strategic retreat was necessary, but impossible. He 
walked heavily across the dock, his boot heels thumping 
a warning signal. 

Martha neither responded nor appeared. 

He stood in the open doorway, peering into the 
shadows made green by the water’s reflection. The air 
was thick, humid, strong with the odors of damp wood, 
rotting vegetation, and Jeff’s best bourbon, shipped 
from Baltimore City by the case at Mitch’s expense. 
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Beneath Clay’s feet the splintery floor seemed to breathe 
with the bay’s current. 

Martha lay stretched out in a canoe, her pink gown 
overflowing it, one arm hanging out, the other holding 
the bottle to her breast. 

“Pll take you back to the house,” he said. 

She turned her head slowly. “Ah, Clay. You’ve found 
me in my retreat.” 

“What's going on?” 

“The maiden retired to her bower, and here’s the 
knight to rescue her.” 

He squatted down beside her. “You’re drunk, Mar- 
tha.” 

She smiled into his face. “How disapproving you 
sound!” And then: “I just thought I'd try it.” 

“You're going to have one fat hangover in a few 
hours.” 

“Perhaps itll be worth it.” Her blue eyes shone mo- 
mentarily. “If so, then I'll try it again.” 

He said, “Let me help you up out of the canoe.” 

But when she clasped his hand, he found her im- 
movable. She clutched it tightly, pulling him closer to 
her. “Have some?” she offered, smiling. 

He refused, suggested that she had had more than 
she needed. 

Her smile broadened, and she tossed the bottle away. 
It rolled, gurgling, across the floor and disappeared with 
a splash over the edge of an empty boat berth. “There 
now,” she said. “You see, I’m a good girl. I take orders 
from you, and even suggestions. You’ve only to wish it, 
and your will is done.” 

“You are good, Martha. I don’t know how Jeff 
would get along without you.” 

“He does nicely, thanks.” The brightness of her eyes 
was suddenly washed with tears. Her face crumpled. 
She sat up, drawing closer to Clay. “You don’t know 
what it’s like. Sometimes the Mary Brown goes by, with 
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the moonlight filling her sails and laughter drifting 
across. the night. And other times, when the wind is 
just so, I hear the music from the Bay Ridge pavilion. 
And Fm here, alone.” 

He fumbled with one hand for a handkerchief, the 
other clasped in her trembling fingers. Leaning down to 
dry her wet cheeks, he said, “You exaggerate, Martha.” 

Her arms went around his neck. She pressed her face 
into his shoulder, saying, “You don’t know what it’s 
like, Clay. No man would. He has his ways. He goes off 
to a bawdyhouse and does whatever he does. But for a 
woman... .” 

He thought of Mary then, her pansy eyes. . . . Her 
hands clawing at his cheeks... . Her thin scream when 
he struck her lover down. .. . And Mitch, rising, voice 
a growl: “He’s dead, Clay.” 

Now Martha burrowed closer, her breasts warm 
against his chest, her body full and curved and trem- 
bling. His arms tightened in comfort, and her head 
tipped back. She closed her eyes and offered her mouth. 
He bent to kiss her cheek lightly, but she whimpered, 
hands clasping his face, lips hungrily fastening on his. 

There was no instant when he could have held back. 
The kiss remained unbroken. Lips clinging, they sank 
to the floor, her gown a pink froth covering both their 
bodies as they pressed together. 

He took her in a combination of pity and automatic 
lust, so that their coupling was a thing of glued Boule 
and grinding flesh and braided legs. 

He was no longer servant or friend. He was no long- 
er Clay Williams. He understood that he was merely 
man. 

Even so, he was surprised when, as he walked her 
toward the house, she said coolly, “Well, I’ve tried that, 
too. Now I won’t have to do either one again.” 

Equally cool, he answered, “I’m glad to hear it.” 

She gave him a brisk look. He was her husband’s 
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employee once more. “And if you should ever mention 
these last few minutes, Pil say you forced me.” 

“Never fear.” 

“Oh, I shan’t. Just keep in mind that I have what 
I want. And I don’t propose to lose it.” 

“And there'll be more to come,” he said softly. He 
was about to turn away when he remembered why he 
had come. He gave her the pearls. 

She immediately put them on, and thanked him, and 
told him to relay her thanks to Mitch as well. 

Through Rosalie he learned that she never drank 
again. He didn’t ask about anything else. It was months 
before he returned to the Haven. When he did, it was 
as if nothing had ever happened between them. He was 
relieved, but he continued to wonder what was wrong 
with her and Jeff, though he never expressed his con- 
cern to Mitch. When she continued to be as assiduous 
in her devotion to Jeff’s ambitions as Jeff was himself, 
Clay decided that he had no grounds for unease. What 
had happened had been a freak. 

He still didn’t know about Loria Baylor. 


Chapter 9 


It was just two months after Clay’s disturbing en- 
counter with Martha, a cold late November day. 
Amos Randall, walking with Clay across Market 
Space, didn’t appear to notice the chill of the wind. “I 
don’t care,” he said quietly. “What ticket Jeff Warden 
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runs on doesn’t matter to me. Unless it’s Republican, of 
course. We’re not going for that anymore. My people 
feel the same. I sell coal, but they burn kindling and 
cow chips for their fires.” 

Clay nodded. 

Amos gave him a dark sidelong look. “He did mean 
what he said in that speech, didn’t he?” 

“He meant it.” 

“And can he deliver?” 

Clay stopped, looked into the pastor’s eyes. “He 
always has until now, hasn’t he?” 

“The jobs? Yes. Getting Ina Dene’s son out of jail? 
Yes. At least you’ve delivered.” 

“When I do, it’s for him,” Clay answered. 

“If you get us to the polling places’—Amos grinned 
—*you’ll see we can deliver, too.” 

They separated at Francis Street. Amos climbed into 
his coal wagon and drove away. 

Clay returned home, but instead of settling at his 
desk as he had intended, he stood at the window, watch- 
ing the wind blow dried leaves and people down the 
road with equal indifference. Clara, coming upon him 
there, muttered darkly that it was time for him to 
marry, something she had mentioned before. He grinned 
at her. But the idea had no appeal. There were plenty 
of women for him, and he had had two short-lived 
affairs, both of which had ended out of boredom. 

“T mean it,” she insisted. 

“You'd never put up with another woman in the 
house. And I don’t think I could either.” 

“You're thirty-three years old now. You’re supposed 
to get married.” 

He was startled to be reminded of his age. He’d been 
drifting a long time, going on with Mitch, with Union 
Associates, with Jeff, because he had found no com- 
pelling reason to make a change. It seemed to him that 
he had nothing to show for his life but the Chippendale 
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sofa and Japanese vases he had bought on a irip to 
Baltimore City. 
With a shrug, he went to his desk. 


The day before Christmas, with holiday candles alight 
in the State House, Judge Coney released his new 
Lunacy Commission report. Some one member of the 
group had visited each one of the institutions, both 
public and private, which were devoted to care for the 
deranged in the state. The conditions uncovered bore 
“out Attorney General Warden’s contention that close 
supervision was required. He would ask the governor, 
Judge Coney said, to press the General Assembly when 
it met the following January for larger appropriations. 
Certain institutions had passed muster; others had not. 
The latter were listed. Springton Retreat wasn’t named 
among them. 

Jessie Tolliver, reading the report with bated breath, 
was delighted. She had acquired part ownership in the 
place with a substantial loan from Mitch. When she 
mentioned her relief to Jim Roder, her son shrugged his 
thick shoulders, “You never had anything to worry 
about. I checked it off myself.” 

Clay, reading the same report, was delighted, too, 
knowing that the next day’s Times would give it, and 
Jeff’s name, a substantial amount of space. Clay was 
still carefully studying such letters as came in to Jeff in 
hopes of finding one in which there was a case of prov- 
able illegal confinement. Thus far there had been noth- 
ing he found worthy of pursuing. 

But B. W. Golvin had been proved wrong about the 
issue. Judge Coney’s mention of Jeff in connection with 
the report adequately showed that. 

There had been repercussions from Jeff’s speech at 
the June Week celebration parade seven months before, 
his answer to Amos Randall’s bold query about the 
Negroes’ voting rights. B.W. had told Clay that Jefi’s 
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position would ruin him, but the newsman had been 
wrong in that, too. The grumbling had been faint and 
faded quickly when such stalwarts as Philip Macklin 
and Judge Coney quietly supported Jeff. 

In January the legislators gathered for the 1899 ses- 
sions. There was the usual wrangling, the usual horse- 
trading. A five-thousand-dollar appropriation was voted 
for the Lunacy Commission. The institutions which 
were its responsibility received no additional support. 

Voting rights were the subject of some heated debate, 
but no formal action came of it. 

The state Republicans agreed to hold their conven- 
tion in Baltimore City in September. 

The Democrats had not yet been able to agree on a 
meeting place. 

Clay was relieved when the sessions ended in April, 
and he and Clara could forget their menu planning and 
entertaining for a while. 

He attended the June Regatta with Jeff and Martha, 
to watch the white sails skim down the Severn. It was 
a beautiful sight but left him unaffected. He made his 
apologies and left early. That night he got drunk with 
a Spanish naval captain, captured during the war and 
still held as a prisoner of war at the Academy,. but 
allowed, as most of his compatriots were, the freedom 
of the town. The captain spoke so longingly of his 
home that Clay himself felt the sorrow of separation. 
But from what he didn’t know. 

In August he studied the first picture sent by wire 
to Annapolis and was impressed with its view of San 
Francisco, and at the end of the next month, with rest- 
lessness rooting in him, he took the steam packet to 
Tilghman Island and stayed five days in his fishing 
lodge. He sat staring at the sunrise, then at the sunset. 
Between times he read two books by Mark Twain and 
some stories by Bret Harte, and after his return to town, 
he found himself thinking of California. 
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He saw every mention of the Golden State in the 
newspapers he covered each day on Jeff’s behalf. 

Once, speaking of San Francisco, he said, “I'm going 
to see that town one day, Mitch.” 

The Barracuda laughed. “Forget it, Clay. Your 
golden city’s right here.” 

Clay didn’t think so but didn’t voice his doubts aloud. 

He didn’t need to. Mitch understood. On the last day 
of the year, the last day of the nineteenth century, 
Mitch had a shining new Daimler delivered to Clay. It 
had a four-horsepower two-cylinder engine and tiller 
steering and could make ten to twelve miles an hour. It 
had cost some three hundred and seventy English 
pounds, plus shipping charges. 

Clara, protesting that if God had intended men to 
roll, he’d have put wheels on their feet, was his first 
passenger. 

Jeff was his second. They rode at an incredible speed 

on the bumpy lanes outside town. Jeff clutched his hat 
and grinned. “If there are going to be many more of 
these things about, we'll have to have some paving put 
down.” 
' “There will be,” Clay assured him. “And we will 
have to.” He looked sideways at Jeff through his 
goggles. “It’s something to discuss with Mitch, you 
know.” 

“The paving of roads doesn’t cross my desk.” 

“The contracts will,” Clay answered, grinning. 

“Yes,” Jeff agreed. Then: “I'll mention it tonight. 
What time will you be coming out?” . 

“It depends on Mitch. We’ll ride together.” 

“In this thing?” Jeff demanded. - 

“That depends on Mitch, too.” 

Clay wasn’t looking forward to that evening. He’d 
already had as much of the coming New Year’s Eve 
celebration as he needed. He’d spent weeks bringing 
cases of whiskey to the Haven, loads of fresh-killed 
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turkeys. He’d arranged for the midnight fireworks dis- 
play. 

He had worked on the guest list with Martha and 
had managed not to blink when Martha included, with- 
out comment, both her father and her brother, Martin, 
who was recently returned from England without his 
father’s permission. That Judge Coney was invited was 
what Clay had hoped for but would never have sug- 
gested. Also invited were the governor and the lieuten- 
ant governor and their wives, as well as the adjutant 
general and other officers of the National Guard. It 
would be work, rather than play for Clay, and he 
would have preferred a meal cooked by Clara, a quiet 
evening alone at his books. 

Now Jeff took a look at his watch. “We'd better start 
for town. I have an appointment in three-quarters of an 
hour.” 

He waited until Clay had driven off, scattering a 
covey of pigeons, then crossed State Circle. Then, 
bowing his head against the cold December wind, he 
hurried to Loria. 


Two hours later he said softly, “More than anything, 
I’d want to stay with you, Loria,” and moved his cheek 
along the shimmering silk of her hair. 

She nodded but didn’t reply. Any answer she made 
would have an unintended tinge of reproach. And he 
wasn’t deserving of it. She’d known from the first what 
their relationship would be. 

“And tonight of all nights,” he went on. “The end 
of the year, the end of the century. Imagine it, Loria!” 

She clung to him for a moment. Manlike, he was 
looking down the long corridor of time. But she had no 
reason to look ahead. She loosened her arms. “You must 
go.” 

“Yes,” he answered. Then, smiling: “But don’t look 
so sad, Mrs. Wills.” 
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“Toria,” she told him. There had been joy in that 
name on Tilghman Island, for they’d had a magical time 
together there. But there was no joy left in it. To be 
called that was only a reminder of what she was not, 
would never be. 

“Loria then,” he said, still smiling. He rose from the 
bed, peered past the drapery into the twilight-filled lane. 
“Tt goes so fast.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

“1'll be back in two or three days. There'll be a series 
of meetings before the state convention. The dates aren’t 
set yet.” 

“You expect the Democratic nomination, don’t you?” 

She saw the fire of excitement light his eyes. “I'll get 
it. And Pll be elected, too.” 

“And then the Governor’s Mansion.” 

“For starters.” 

“Yes,” she said, “for starters.” 

Later, as she followed him down the steps, her hair 
aglow on her shoulders, she imagined him at the State 
House, taking the oath of office, with. Martha beside 
him. She brushed the thought away. It was a part of his 
life which didn’t concern her. 

He took up his coat, bent to kiss her once more, and 
let himself out through the back way. She stood with 
her fingers on the bolt, listening as his footsteps receded 
through the yard. When had he started using the kitchen 
door? She tried to remember but couldn’t. She only 
recalled that he had always come briskly through the 
white picket fence, grinned at her through the window, 
and waited until she swung the door open for him. 
Sometime, though, he had found a treelined alley that 
ran parallel to Princess Lane and begun to use that 
instead. 

The light from Isabelle’s bedroom window suddenly 
fell across the deepening twilight in the yard. Loria 
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tiredly reminded herself that she must warn Jeff of that 
when she next saw him. 

Later, putting up her hair, she looked at her reflec- 
tion and said ruefully, “It’s New Year’s Eve.” From 
the distance she heard the muted clipclop of horse 
hooves. She turned from the cheval glass and went 
downstairs. 

As a measure of self-discipline she had prepared a 
small supper and made herself change to a gowa proper 
to the evening. She had combed her curls into a high 
chignon, perfumed her throat, and fixed the tiny dia- 
mond stars, once her mother’s, into her ears. But now 
she didn’t want the meal, and her preparations for 
nothing seemed pathetic to her. As pathetic as the small 
fir tree that stood wilting in the corner. She had brought 
it in herself, strung it with loops of cranberry and 
popped corn, affixed a silver star to its top. And all 
for nothing. No one had laid eyes on it except her. And 
she had looked at it too often. 

She sat in the rocking chair and stared into the 
flames on the hearth. Soon a Latrobe stove would be 
installed there, and her bedroom above would be heated 
through a register. She would use up what firewood she 
had and then arrange for coal to be brought to her 
house, just as ice was brought there daily in summer 
and twice weekly in winter. In the three years since 
she had opened her shop, it had begun to show a small 
profit. That was how she could afford the new stove. 
Somehow the thought didn’t lift her spirits, and she was 
still in the rocking chair before the hearth when Isabelle 
came two hours later. 

“T saw your light,” Isabelle cried, her breath a pure 
white plume blowing before her face. “So I knew you 
were home.” 

Loria looked at her quizzically but said nothing. 

“Run up and get your wrap,” Isabelle went on. “You 
mustn’t say no to me this time. Please. You mustn't! 
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It’s New Year’s Eve, and I won’t have you alone. I 
want you to come home with me.” 

Loria shook her head. 

“I insist,” Isabelle cried. “Oh, it'll be such fun, be- 
lieve me. And Charlie says so, too. We’ve some French 
champagne. And I’ve made stuffed oysters.” 

Again Loria shook her head. 

“You're not going out, are you?” Isabelle demanded, 
a tinge of accusation in her voice. 

“No. I shall go to bed soon.” 

“Well then!” Isabelle said, and there was triumph 
instead of accusation. “You certainly shall not go to 
bed! Not until next year at least! Not until the twentieth 
century!” She pouted. “Oh, Loria, please! Whatever 
you do, don’t disappoint me! Whenever I ask you to 
visit, you refuse me. I begin to think that somehow I’ve 
offended you and you're avoiding me. But this time do 
allow yourself some pleasure.” 

The clock in the hallway chimed nine times softly. 
Loria counted the hours off in her mind. The remainder 
of the night stretched bleakly ahead. 

“Just come for a glass of champagne,” Isabelle said 
persuasively. 

Loria smiled suddenly. “Thank you, Isabelle. I will. 
And it’s good of you to ask me.” 

Moments later, as she followed Isabelle into the 
candlelit parlor, her smile froze on her face. 

Martin Coney rose to greet her, saying, “Loria Bay- 
lor, you don’t know how much I’ve looked forward to 
seeing you again.” 

With Isabelle chirping about the champagne at Char- 
lie, Loria managed a cool response and sank into a 
chair. It was easy to guess what had happened. For 
evidence, she had only to see the joy in Isabelle’s face, 
the relief in Charlie’s. 

Martin had been to see Charlie at the Treasury 
Department. Charlie had been pleased. It did him no 
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harm to be known as a friend of Judge Coney’s son. 
Martin had suggested this evening, and Charlie had 
agreed. Martin had then mentioned Loria, and Charlie, 
agreeing once more, had sent Isabelle to fetch her. 

Now Isabelle was: saying, “Martin.” She shot a look 
at Loria to underscore the familiar use of the boy’s 
first name. “Martin,” she repeated, “hasn’t yet told us 
about his stay in England.” 

“TI spent most of the time thinking of you, Loria.” 

Loria said nothing, so Isabelle pressed on, “But what 
of your travels in Italy and Spain?” 

“TI spent most of the time demanding permission to 
come home.” Martin grinned at Loria. “And finally 
came without it. Because of you.” 

It was the literal truth. Martin’s infatuation with her 
had grown stronger while he suffered the banishment 
imposed without explanation by his father. He spent 
his time in fantasy. While he dallied with every woman 
who would permit it, he was only practicing. It was 
Loria whom he kissed, held in his arms. Loria whom 
he loved. By now infatuation was obsession. He was 
determined to have her. 

“What a waste,” she said at last, with a glance at the 
ormolu clock on the mantel. She would give it an hour, 
then make her escape. 

“He’s learned to read cards,” Isabelle put in eagerly. 
“And later he’s going to do our fortunes.” 

“I can tell you yours, Loria, without looking at a 
card,” he said. 

“I'd prefer not to hear it,” she answered. “Not with 
cards. And not without them.” 

“There’s a man in your future,” he told her. 

“How lovely,” Isabelle cried. 

Charlie refilled the champagne glasses and sank 
again into his chair, moodily staring into the fire. 

Loria set aside her glass, having barely sipped the 
wine. But when she made as if to rise, Isabelle said, 
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“My dear girl, where on earth are you going? The 
oysters aren’t ready yet, and Martin’s brought his man- 
dolin to play for us, and the evening’s young.” 

“And furthermore,” Martin said, “I’ve passed up the 
ball of the New Year to be with you.” He grinned, went 
on. “Really, I’m supposed to be at my sister’s.” 

“With Judge Coney,” Isabella put in. 

Martin ignored her. “So you mustn’t disappoint me, 
Loria.” 

It was impossible to insist on retreat. Loria stayed. 

At midnight, by Charlie’s timepiece, they toasted 
the advent of 1900. The bells in Church Circle rang. 
There was the rattle of distant gunfire, and Isabelle, 
looking from the window, said, “Look up at the sky. 
There’s the fireworks you were telling us about, Mar- 
tin.” Then she pulled Charlie to his feet, kissed him 
soundly. “And that’s for the New Year.” She turned, 
smiling coyly at Martin. “Now you, my dear,” she said, 
and kissed him, too. And: “Charlie, bestir yourself!” 

Grumbling, red-faced, Charlie leaned forward to peck 
Loria’s forehead. 

“And now it’s my turn,” Martin said. He took Loria’s 
hands and held them tight, drawing her close. He looked 
into her eyes. “I’ve waited a long time for this.” 

“Mr. Coney,” she said softly, “you press your suit 
too anxiously for my taste. Let me go.” 

“What? Do you really refuse me a kiss for good 
luck?” 

Distaste rose sharp and bitter at the back of her 
throat. She shook her hands free of his and moved in 
a half turn to speak to Isabelle. 

Martin’s face reddened. He made a sound of impa- 
tience. He seized Loria, swung her about. Still holding 
her, he pressed his lips to hers. 

She felt his tongue against her clenched teeth, his 
mouth crushing hers. However it may have seemed to 
the others, his kiss was a breath-stopping and nearly 
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paralyzing assault to her. She wrenched herself free, 
thrust wildly at his chest when he reached for her again, 
and with Isabelle crying, “Oh, Loria, no!” she fled. 


The day was cold, cloudy. An occasional spit of 
sleet tapped at the windows. The drapes were drawn 
tight. Doors back and front were bolted. 

Loria didn’t move when she heard the tentative clack 
of the door knocker or when she heard Isabelle wail, 
“Oh, Loria, you must let me in!” 

She didn’t move when late in the afternoon she heard 
the gate in the fence open and close and the bold knock 
at the door. 

The next morning she pulled back the drapes, let in 
bright sunlight. She unlocked the door, preparing for 
business. On the steps there was a bouquet .of roses. 
They were wilted, their colors faded. The night’s cold 
had frozen them. She took them through the house and 
tossed them into the trash. : 

When she returned to the shop, Isabelle, shawl- 
wrapped and pale, was waiting. She winced at Loria’s 
casual greeting. Then: “Oh, you must understand. 
Martin’s so impetuous he doesn’t always know what 
he’s doing. And he’s madly in love with you.” 

Loria shrugged. 

“T didn’t mean for you to be angry,” Isabelle went on. 
“But they’re such an important family, Loria.” 

“T’ve no interest in him or in his family. Please relay 
the message.” 

“Charlie did try to tell him,” Isabelle whispered. “But 
he won’t listen.” 

“He’ll listen if I tell him,” Loria retorted. 

“Maybe,” Isabelle said doubtfully. “But you should 
consider. ...”. 

Loria’s eyes blazed, but her voice was cool as she 
said, “Isabelle, I would appreciate it if you would 
mind your own business in the future.” 
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“T will,” Isabelle promised meekly. 

“And not discuss me, or my affairs, with anyone,” 
Loria pressed. 

“You can trust me,” Isabelle assured her. 

Then, minutes later, Isabelle was saying, “I do think, 
Martin, that you must allow her time to calm herself. 
She’s still very angry.” 

“Did you see the roses I left her?” 

Isabelle shook her head. 

“What did she say exactly?” 

A flush came up in Isabelle’s cheeks, and the lines 
deepened on her brow. “She told me to mind my own 
business. Which is what I ought to be doing.” 

Martin grinned. “You'll be matron of honor when 
I marry her, Isabelle, and she'll thank you for it with 
kisses.” 

Isabelle smiled at the thought, but later she told 
Charlie that she wished they’d never introduced Martin 
Coney to Loria. She was beginning to feel that nothing 
but harm would come of it. Charlie grunted. “No way 
to take it back now. And it’s nothing to do with us 
anyhow.” 

“But it might,” Isabelle said uneasily. “He’s a very 
persistent man, and Loria... well, I don’t understand 
her at all.” 


“There’s no law that says a man can’t buy a hat if 
he wants to,” Martin said, smiling. 

Loria’s fingers trembled as they gripped each other. 
His words had a familiar ring, and even with that 
thought came recognition. Long before, Jeff had said 
the same thing to her. 

She said softly, “Mr. Coney, I’d like you to leave 
my shop.” 

“Without my purchase? My dear girl, you’re not a 
good businesswoman, are you? You must learn to make 
the most of your opportunities.” 
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“Tl sell you nothing,” she answered. “I ask you as 
politely as I know how to leave me alone.” 

“All I ask is permission to court you.” 

She shook her head. 

“J want you, Loria. I won’t give up.” His voice was 
low, intense, but his eyes were pleading. 

“Then you're foolish to say so. I find you aggressive 
beyond bearing, and rude as well.” 

“My father always said I was a fool, so I suppose 
he’s right,” Martin answered. “And perhaps you’re 
right, too. But I won’t give up.” 

“And Pll never accept you.” 

He pointed at 2 black straw hat. “Pll have that one.” 

“It’s not for sale.” 

“At any price?” 

She swept past him to the door, threw it open. “Please 
leave.” 

He sighed. “Well, there are other days. I'll return.” 

When he had gone, she went into the workroom. 
She had orders to fill. She settled herself with veiling, 
took up her needle. Her hands trembled so that she 
couldn’t thread it. 

Martin Coney would be back, she knew. She felt it 
in her bones. The situation was impossible. She couldn’t 
have him come and go as he pleased. She didn’t know 
when, exactly, she might expect Jeff. And there was 
no way to reach him, to warn him. 

Martin returned at noon the next day, at twilight the 
day after. 

Both times he left without argument, having first 
delivered himself of an hour’s worth of compliments and 
unwanted pleasantries. 

For his third visit that week he decided to vary his 
campaign. Instead of compliments and pleasantries, he 
would bring his mandolin and serenade her. Instead of 
camping on the front stoop, he would hide in the 
shadows of the garden at the back of the house. 
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He found his way through the alley that ran parallel 
to Princess Lane, opened the unlocked back fence, and 
settled himself in the shadows, hardly noticing the 
bitter cold as he waited for a glimpse of Loria through 
the window. So it was passion, rather than accident, 
that brought him to that place at that time. 

Instead of Loria, he saw Jeff, lamplight shining on 
his blond hair, broad face wreathed in a lover’s smile. 

Martin gasped, clutched his mandolin. The January 
chill was in his heart. Jeff! If only the chloral hydrate 
he’d once put into that lager had been arsenic! If only 
he’d caught the scarlet fever and died! Jeff! 

As long as Martin could remember, his big brother- 
in-law had been a thorn in his flesh. A man when Mar- 
tin was a boy. Always disliked by his father, but always 
respected. And as Jeff’s future grew brighter, respect 
grew with it. Martin was nothing, would never be more 
than nothing. With a last long look, a whispered curse, 
he crawled away. 

Two hours later, pale, with glittering eyes, he said to 
Martha, “Send Jeffie out. I want to talk to you alone.” 

Rosalie took the boy upstairs and left him with his 
nursemaid. When she came down, Martha asked for 
tea, and Martin demanded whiskey. Rosalie brought 
both and left brother and sister alone, but lingered in 
the hall just beyond the closed door. 

Martin said, “Stop fumbling with that pot and listen.” 

Martha gave him a level look, added sugar and milk 
to her cup. “I hope you’re not going to complain about 
Papa. Whenever he comes here, he complains about 
you. It’s not as if I can do anything about either one of 
you. So why should I be troubled?” And before Martin 
could speak: “Besides, if you dislike it here so much, 
you oughtn’t to have come home until he sent for you. 
You’ve brought it, whatever it is, on your own head.” 

“It’s not about Papa,” Martin answered. He leaned 
forward. “Martha, I’m trying to find a kind way to say 
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this. But there isn’t any. It’s Jeffrey. He’s carrying on 
with a widow in town. A girl named Loria Baylor.” 

Martha gently put her cup and saucer on the tray. 
What she heard didn’t surprise her. If Jeff didn’t need 
her, then he had someone else. She’d realized that long 
before. She said, “How do you know? And who else 
knows?” 

“I saw him there myself earlier. Ask him when he 
comes home where he’s been to.” 

“He’s at a party caucus tonight. They’re preparing 
for the state convention.” 

“Maybe that’s what he’ll tell you.” 

“Oh, Martin. He will have been there. He couldn’t 
miss it.” She stared at her brother. “And what were 
you doing at the lady’s house?” 

A flush crawled up Martin’s face. It spread like a 
red stain from his collar to his forehead, His wispy chin 
whiskers appeared gray against it. He said thickly, “I 
was calling on her.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why, Martha.” 

“T see.” She sat still, regarding Martin thoughtfully. 
And then: “Poor brother mine, you’re jealous, aren’t 
you?” 

“He’s a married man,” Martin cried. 

“But he’s not married to you. So it’s not your affair.” 

“To treat you so—” 

“Don’t pretend at gallantry with me,” she snapped. 
“You've always hated Jeff, and now you think you can 
harm him. Well, you can’t.” 

“It’s true, Martha. I swear it. Tomorrow, first thing, 
Til take you to see her. She has a hat shop in her home 
on Princess Lane. Pil drive you there myself. Then 
you'll believe me.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” Martha retorted. “You'll 
forget that you saw him with her! You'll never say a 
word of this to anyone.” 
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“But, Martha—” 

“Pm not going to explain it to you. I don’t care if 
you understand. But Til tell you this, Martin... . if you 
damage Jeff by breathing one word of this to anyone, 
then P'll go to Papa. You'll end up wishing you’d never 
been near that woman.” 

“You don’t care,” Martin said, his voice quivering 
with disbelief. 

“No,” she said. “I just want to make certain that 
Jeff doesn’t lose his chance at the nomination and at 
the next election.” ; 

“{ don’t understand you, Martha. I can’t understand 
you.” — 

She smiled faintly. “I realize that. But I have what I 
want, and I’m going to have more of the same. If Jeff 
wants to spend an hour here and there with some 
pathetic little adventuress, that’s his affair. He doesn’t 
trouble me with it, and I don’t see why you should 
either.” 

Martin got to his feet. “You're pretending. Wait until 
I tell Papa about this.” 

Martha laughed softly. “You don’t realize the depth 
of Papa’s commitment to Jeff now. You’ve a surprise 
awaiting you, brother mine.” 

“We'll see who has the surprise,” he retorted, stamp- 
ing out. 

Rosalie ran after him with his hat and coat. “Mr. 
Coney, sir, you'll freeze out of doors,” she cried. 

He took her excitement to be at his absentminded- 
ness and thought no more about it as he climbed into 
his buggy and drove away from the Haven as fast as 
he could. 
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Chapter 10 


JupGE Coney listened. He tugged at his small white 
Vandyke, shriveled fingers covering his twisted lips. 
The rest of his face was impassive, showing nothing of 
the shock he felt. 

“Loria Baylor,” he said softly when Martin had fin- 
ished his aggrieved account and twice repeated Martha’s 
strange reaction to the news he had brought her out of 
brotherly love. 

“Loria Baylor,” the old man repeated. Memories 
flickered through his mind. Some went back nearly 
twenty-eight years. Some only two. He was hard put to 
choose between them. A girl . . . slender white throat 
rising out of lavender ruffles. ... A glistening auburn 
curl against a cheek flushed with fever. . . . Green eyes 
brimming with the tears of fright... . A log on the 
hearth sputtered and fell. A quick flame danced up the 
flue. The old man liked his fires built high. His blood 
had grown thin. 

“Martha told me to mind my own business,” Martin 
was saying. “I know she believed me, but she didn’t 
care.” 

“Do you expect me to reproach her?” Judge Coney 
demanded irritably. 

“What will you do about Jeff?” 

“[’ll repeat Martha’s words to you. Mind your own 
business.” 
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“It is my business,” Martin retorted. 

“You mean because of the woman.” Judge Coney’s 
voice was hard now. He stiffened with anger. “Forget 
eres 

“I can’t and won’t. I mean to have her. I don’t care 
about Jeff. He’s taken advantage of her some way or 
other. I'll make it up to her.” 

The old man’s eyes narrowed. His lips were blue 
within his beard. He said, “I suggest you obliterate 
from your thoughts anything you believe you know 
about Jeff because we’re not discussing him. We are 
discussing you. Your present and your future. This 
woman, whoever she is and whatever she is, is not 
suitable. Il not have you see her again.” 

Explanation was impossible. It would reveal what 
must never be revealed. It would destroy him, Judge 
Coney thought. He, at his age, would become a laugh- 
ingstock among Annapolitans. Martin must never know 
that he had fallen in love with his half sister by blood. 

Martin glared at his father. “You won’t have me see 
Loria again. You say it so calmly, as if it were an 
eleventh commandment. You don’t care about me or 
Martha. All you’ve ever loved is power. You'd sacrifice 
us for that. You sit there and say you’re thinking of 
me, but it’s Jeff Sele and how you can control him. 
But if this gets out. . 

It was true, the old man thought. But that was an- 
other thing. It would be dealt with later. He said softly, 
“[ve given you no leave to sit in judgment on me.” 

“You can’t stop me.” 

“You may think what you please. Think, I repeat. 
You will not, if you’re wise, persist in your accusa- 
tions.” 

Martin demanded, “What ones? Those about Jeff? 
Or those about you?” 

The old man drew a cautious breath. Momentarily 
he closed his eyes. Again old visions rose to claim him. 
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They faded away when he looked at Martin. “T’ve tried, 
for a very long time, to ignore your behavior. A father’s 
natural love for his only son was strong enough even to 
overcome my natural.common sense. But you’ve pressed 
me too far, Martin. For your own good I must come to 
terms within myself. Love and sense must work to- 
gether for you.” 

“Your mutterings won’t change anything.” 

The old man went on, “What have you done with 
your life? You threw away every opportunity. You 
managed to finish school without an education. You 
frittered away your time in England and on the Con- 
tinent and then returned home before you were sup- 
posed to. You have no ambition, no interests. You're 
content to be Judge Coney’s son, a man-about-town, 
and nothing more.” 

“And why not?” Martin demanded. 

“Because I do not wish it,” his father retorted sharp- 
ly. And then, in a softer voice: “So, though it grieves 
me deeply, I find you wanting. My common sense re- 
quires of me that I force you to do what you plainly 
refuse to do on your own. To grow up.” 

“I’m twenty-eight years old,” Martin cried. 

“To aid you in growing up,” Judge Coney said, “I 
ask you, and this isn’t an order, Martin, I ask you to 
undertake a mission for me. I want you to go to the 
city of Austin in Texas. You'll deal with certain of my 
affairs there.” 

“If my behavior in England didn’t please you, what 
makes you think I'll do better in Texas?” Martin de- 
manded. 

“It’s your last chance.” 

“I refuse. I’m not interested in Austin or in Texas. 
I’m staying here.” 

“Before you make your decision—” 

“Ti’s made.” 

“Let me tell you what your choices are,” Judge 
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Coney said. “You'll do as I say. Or, from the moment 
you refuse me, your allowance stops. Your allowance 
stops forever. I shall alter my will tonight and dis- 
inherit you of every penny you think to have of me. 
You'll walk out of this house in the clothes you stand 
in. And that I will allow only for decency’s sake. You'll 
walk away in the boots you wear. You own nothing 
except what I’ve given you. Not clothing, not horses, 
not buggy, not anything else. And that is how you will 
go. With nothing.” 

Martin swallowed hard. “Papa... .” 

The old man pushed himself to his feet. He leaned 
heavily on his cane. “I’m nct happy to have te come 
to this decision, but it’s the only one you’ve allowed 
me.” He walked slowly from the room. 

Later, after some thought in the privacy of his library, 
he rang for a servant and, when the man came, said, 
“Send word to Jim Roder that I want to see him the 
first thing in the morning.” 

He was still at breakfast when Jim Roder came. His 
egg had had no savor. His coffee had been bitter. The 
night had brought him no rest. He was no longer con- 
cerned about Martin. The boy had no choice. He would 
do as he had been told to. But Judge Coney had other 
worries. There was Jeff to think of. To sin was one 
thing. To be caught another. Nothing that Judge Coney 
did could protect Jeff from his folly if word of his as- 
sociation with Loria Baylor spread through town. And 
together with that, entwined like strangling vine on a 
tall oak, was the danger to Judge Coney himself. He 
saw it clearly. Examination of Loria Baylor, her an- 
tecedents, her involvement with Jeff, could not only 
ruin Jeff, but himself. It could not be. 

He looked calmly into Jim Roder’s big, hard face 
and said, “What I ask of you now is in confidence. I 
think you understand me.” 

“I do, sir.” When the judge said, “in confidence” in 
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that tone, he meant not a word to anyone. He meant 
Jim would be amply rewarded for his loyalty and ser- 
vice. Jim saw golden stars before his eyes. He would be 
adjutant general one day. Then his mother would stop 
saying that Mitch Smithers was the man to follow, 
Union Associates the group to join. This commission 
just given him was one thing Jessie Tolliver wouldn't 
know about. 

“J want you to find out something for me about a 
woman named Loria Baylor. Who her friends are, the 
places she frequents.” 

“IY can do that easily, sir.’ There was a gleam of 
recognition in his eyes. He hadn’t forgotten the night 
of the Benefit Ball and Martin’s interest in the tall 
auburn-haired girl. And he knew Martin had returned 
to Annapolis. “If it suits you,” he said, “I'll come back 
at the end of the week.” 

At the old man’s nod, Jim rose. Outside, on Prince 
George Street, he paused to light a cigar. Then, with a 
satisfied grin, he unhitched his horse and swung into 
the saddle. 

By the time he returned to Prince George Street with 
a list of the stalls Loria had been to on Market Space, 
with names of the ladies who had visited her shop, and 
a schedule of ice and coal deliveries Martin had al- 
ready arrived in Kansas City. He spent two hours plan- 
ning a letter and twenty minutes writing it. He posted 
it to B. W. Golvin, care of the Capital City Times, just 
before he boarded the train that would take him on the 
last leg of his long sad journey to Austin. 


The fishing boats bobbed at their anchors, their bare 
masts gray with mid-February frost. The docks were 
empty. Annapolis’s small harbor was dismal with win- 
ter. 

But Martha, gazing through the carriage window, 
warm under her rug, was unaffected by the mood of 
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the day. She smiled at Rosalie. “You brought the shop- 
ping list?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” Rosalie patted a gloved hand on 
the basket in her lap. 

“My one stop shouldn’t take long. Though there’s 
plenty of time.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Rosalie repeated, hoping she’d find 
a moment to drop into the butcher’s shop to steal a 
quick kiss from her Bob. 

Now Martha sank into quiet. Her hair was perfectly 
dressed, and on it she wore a tiny pancake of a hat 
festooned with a silvery-black veil. Her coat was a fine 
caracul, its broad collar of black mink. The same biack 
mink made a wide border at the hem. A bit of her 
gown showed at her throat, the gentian blue especially 
becoming to her eyes. 

When the carriage turned into Princess Lane, she sat 
forward, scanning the two houses. It was a simple but 
solid neighborhood. The driver slowed, stopped. He got 
down to open the door, to help Martha alight. 

“You'll come with me,” she told Rosalie, so the girl 
hopped to the road. “And you,” Martha told the driver, 
“shall remain here. I won’t be long.” 

She waited until Rosalie unlatched the gate and then 
strode through the white picket fence, Rosalie follow- 
ing after. She briefly inspected the small sign that said 
LADIES’ MILLINERY. She nodded at Rosalie, and the girl 
knocked at the door. 

Loria opened it, stood there, her face white and 
blank. 

“How do you do?” Martha said. “I hope I’ve not 
made a mistake. You do have hats, don’t you? The 
sign, you see... . And a friend gave me directions. . . .” 

Voice strained, Loria managed to answer, “Oh, yes, 
of course. Do come in.” 

Martha stepped inside. Rosalie came after, carefully 
closing the door. For an instant she wondered what 
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was troubling the lady who had let them in. Then, re- 
membering the conversation she had overheard, she 
knew. 

Martha noticed nothing, She stripped off her gloves, 
opened her coat. She spied the portraits and smiled. 
“What a handsome group. The young woman’s your 
mother, isn’t she? And the older people... ,” 

Color stained Loria’s face, but she said steadily, 
“No, they are all cousins of mine.” 

“Local people, no doubt. As I am local myself. What 
were their names?” 

“Cahill.” Loria took a deep breath. “And now, if 
you'll come this way into the shop... .” 

Following, Martha said, “You’re Miss Cahill?” 

“Tm Mrs. Baylor,” Loria said shortly. “This is what 
I have to show now.” She waved a hand at the shelves 
where she had put the winter displays. “Of course, I 
can make to order whatever you have in mind.” 

“Thank you, my dear.” With hardly a glance at the 
hats, Martha pointed at one. “Ill try it on.” She seated 
herself on a small gilt chair, smiled at her reflection in 
the mirror. “I’m Mrs. Warden,” she said, raising her 
eyes to Loria’s face. “Mrs. Jeffrey Warden.” 

Loria had been prepared for the announcement. 
She’d recognized Martha the moment. she saw her. She 
braced for what Martha would say, do. 

It was a month since Martin had suddenly stopped 
his pursuit. When, just a week later, she had read in the 
Times that he had departed for Austin, she had been 
filled with relief. But now she was frightened. Although 
she hadn’t guessed it at the time, still couldn’t imagine 
what it was, she saw that Martin must have learned 
something about Jeff. He’d have gone straight to Martha 
with whatever he knew or supposed. There could be no 
other reason for Martha to find her way to the small 
shop, no matter what she had said about a friend’s 
giving her directions. Even as her thoughts churned, 
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Loria took down the hat in which Martha had indicated 
an interest. She removed the small hat Martha wore 
and adjusted the one she had made on Martha’s smooth 
blond waves. 

“Yes,” Martha said. “Yes, indeed. You do have a 
talent, my dear.” Then: “The one with the pink roses, 
if you please.” 

Loria took that from the shelf, and Rosalie breathed, 
“Oh, it’s beautiful.” 

“Do you like it?” Martha asked. “Perhaps I'll have 
that one, too.” She pointed at the shelves again. “That 
one, my dear.” 

She spent the next two hours preening before the 
mirror. She had come here out of curiosity, consumed 
with desire to know what Jeff’s little adventuress was 
like. She stayed to enjoy a small, sweet, malicious 
pleasure. Loria served Jeff in one way and served Jeff's 
wife in another. At last, sated, she said, “Do you know, 
my dear, I’ve decided I don’t really want anything 
you’ve offered me today.” She rose, drew on her gloves. 
“Perhaps another time... ?” 

Rosalie said stoutly, “I did so much like that one 
with pink roses.” 

“Did you? I may not be in the mood for buying,” 
Martha said. “It happens that way occasionally.” She 
swept to the door and went out, leaving it ajar behind 
her. 

Loria watched, trembling, as the driver helped 
Martha into the carriage. The sound of it rolling away 
followed her as she went wearily into the workroom to 
warm her hands at the register. 

“Jeff,” she whispered in her mind. “Jeff, please, you 
must come tonight. I’ve got to tell you, warn you. I’ve 
got to see you before she does.” 


“It was a spur-of-the-moment thing,” Martha told 
Jeff. “I hope you don’t mind.” 
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“TJ enjoy it. You must do it more often, Martha.” 

“We were in town, you see, for some shopping. Ro- 
salie’s taking care of it now. And if I know her, and I 
believe I do, she'll stop with her husband for a moment, 
so she’ll be late meeting me. So I thought how nice it 
would be for-us to have tea together.” 

“It is nice,” Jeff told her. 

She sipped, put down her cup. “You weren’t too 
busy? I thought perhaps Steven and Jonathon resented 
my arrival.” 

Jeff laughed. “They can resent all they like. There 
was nothing I couldn’t delay for a little while.” 

“And tonight?” 

“T have a meeting. Afterward I'll want to see Clay.” 

“Then you'll be late, of course.” 

He nodded, thinking of Loria. 

“We must expect it, Jeffie and I. We understand, you 
know. There’s only one way to get what you want.” 

He nodded again, but now he was thinking of Alban, 
the lost son.... 

Martha said gently, “Jeff, it’s not good to dwell in 
the past.” Then, brightening: “You know, Papa is very 
optimistic about your chances.” 

“Ts he indeed?” Jeff grinned broadly. “That’s good 
of him.” 

“TI asked if he had a reason, but he refused to tell 
me. And he admires you all the more for refusing to 
allow him to back you. Openly, at least.” 

“T couldn’t stop him from backing me. Openly or 
otherwise. If that’s what he’s done.” 

“You know he’s on your side now,” she said re- 
proachfully. 

Jeff laughed. He leaned forward and patted her hand. 
“Martha, you needn’t say that or use that tone. I do 
know it. And though Ill not admit it to him, not yet, 
I’m grateful for it, too.” 

With a glance at the watch pinned to her gown, she 
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shook her head. “My goodness, how the time has flown. 
Rosalie will be waiting.” 

Jeff got to his feet. “Yes. And I’d better get back to 
the office now.” 

They separated in the lobby. He left the Maryland 
Hotel to return to State Circle. She stood impatiently 
tapping her foot until Rosalie arrived moments later. 
The girl was breathless and red-cheeked and full of 
apology. 

There had been lines at the bakery, lines at the fruit 
shop, she said. It had taken ever so long, though she 
hadn’t intended that it should. 

“You went to see your Bob, didn’t you?” Martha 
demanded. 

“Yes, ma’am, J did. But that wasn’t what made me 
late,” Rosalie answered. 

She was telling the truth. It hadn’t been Bob who 
delayed her. She had made one visit she hadn’t men- 
tioned. She’d stopped at Union Associates and spoken 
to Clay. 

He had been reading the Capital City Times. It was 
just two days after the House of Representatives in 
Washington City had voted to unseat Congressman- 
elect Brigham Henry Roberts, elected by the citizens of 
Utah. The issue had been an accusation of polygamy. 
The representatives had waxed hot on the morals of a 
man with several wives. The Times, in the person of 
B. W. Golvin, waxed even hotter. 

At first Clay was amused to read B.W. on the subject 
of morality and how its standards must be upheld, 
particularly by elected officials. But then his amusement 
faded. There was an innuendo in B.W.’s words when he 
said, “Immorality must be rooted out in Washington 
City. But it must be rooted out in Annapolis, too.” 

Clay was still thinking of that when Rosalie burst in 
to say, “Mr. Williams, I must tell you. I don’t like to 
carry tales, but I think you must know... .” 
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He pulled a chair to the desk, pushed her into it. 
“What must I know?” 

“Pye only a minute. Mrs. Warden’ll be at the hotel, 
and mad as the dickens if I’m late. But you see, it was 
several weeks ago .. . a month even maybe . . . her 
brother came and I heard them talking. He told her 
about some girl that Mr. Warden has. And he wanted 
the same girl. But Mrs. Warden just laughed and told 
him to forget it. So I thought it was something he’d 
made up. But it’s true. Because today we went there. 
And Mrs. Warden didn’t say a word to the girl, but 
she tried on every hat in the place and left it a wreck. 
And didn’t buy a single one.” 

Clay’s eyes went to the newspaper on his desk. He 
asked softly. “What’s the name, Rosalie? What’s the 
address?” 

Rosalie told him, left hurriedly. 

Clay swore under his breath as he went to the tele- 
phone on the wall. He called Mitch in Baltimore City. 
When Mitch’s growl came over the humming line, Clay 
said, “Are you planning a trip over soon?” 

“No,” Mitch answered. Then, suspiciously: “What’s 
wrong?” 

“Nothing, at least nothing serious.” Clay’s mouth 
spread in a bitter grin. “But I’d like to talk to you.” 

“In a hurry?” 

“At your convenience, of course.” 

Mitch grunted. “I'll see you in a day or two.” 
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Part Swo 








Chapter 11 


MitcH SMITHERS stood in the middle of the room, his 
jowls as red as his bald pate. Head down, shoulders 
bunched, he looked like a bull about to charge. “Stalled 
two hours on the train because we butchered some- 
body’s cow on the way. The steam heat broke down, 
of course.” His muddy eyes stared angrily at Clay. 
“What’s it all about?” 

Clay waited until Clara brought the tea cart with the 
heavy silver coffeepot, the platter of ham, and the dish 
of Frenched toast under a silver lid. Ignoring Mitch, she 
served for two as if an invisible man could eat with 
knife and fork, could sip his coffee from a Sévres cup. 
Clay thanked her, and she left the room, closing the 
door behind her. 

Mitch rumbled wordlessly while Clay poured for 
him, then said, “I think you’d better tell me. Stalling 
won't help.” 

“Jeffrey,” Clay answered. “He has a girlfriend.” 

“Is this your idea of a joke?” Mitch growled. 

“No joke, I’m sorry to say.” 

“You're rather calm about it, all things considered.” 

Clay grinned. “I’ve had time to get used to the idea.” 

“How long have you known? Why didn’t you get in 
touch with me immediately?” 

“I did. As soon as I heard.” 
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“Damn him!” Mitch sat down, pushed away his un- 
touched food. “Damn him!” 

“He’s a man. Lots of men have girlfriends.” 

Mitch grunted. He wouldn’t bother to argue it with 
Clay. He himself had his Jessie Tolliver, though he was 
tiring of her now, becoming bored with her not-so- 
subtle hints about Jim Roder, but Jeff was different. 
Mitch shook his head at Clay. “You could be more 
serious about this.” 

“I called you, didn’t 1?” 

“Tell me what you know.” 

“It’s not a lot,” Clay said. Then, in a flat tone, he 
went on. “Martin apparently became interested in some 
girl. He went after her. By pure chance he found that 
Jeffrey was with her. He may have jumped to some 
conclusions, I don’t know, but in any event, he went to 
Martha. She told him to mind his own business. A 
week later he left town for Austin. A few days ago she 
went to see the girl, who has a millinery shop.” 

Mitch’s jaw stuck out. His teeth showed briefly in his 
barracuda smile. “That’s the beginning. But first, how 
do you know about this? Did Martha tell you?” 

Clay didn’t answer. His means were his own. No 
one, not even Mitch Smithers, needed to know about 
Rosalie. 

Mitch nodded. “All right. Have it your own way. 
What’ll Martha do, have you any idea?” 

“Probably nothing. If she’d been going to, I think 
she’d already have flounced back to her father’s house.” 
“She’s a proud woman,” Mitch said thoughtfully. 

“She’d like to live in the Governor’s Mansion. I saw 
her measuring for fresh drapes when I was with her 
and Jeff at the governor’s New Year’s Day reception.” 

“Yes, I understand. Now what about Judge Goney?” 

“I don’t have any information. But it’s likely that 
he’s heard. Martin would have enjoyed damning Jeff, 
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if he could. I know he’s tried to do it before. And may- ~ 
be Martin left Annapolis because he was told to.” 

“And that leaves us where?” 

Clay’s dark eyes were veiled. “It leaves us with too 
many people in on something that could badly damage 
Pettis 

Mitch’s voice was a near whisper. “You did ask him, 
didn’t you? ‘Is there anything we ought to know about 
you, any member of your family? Are there small 
secrets that would mean nothing in connection with an 
ordinary man?’ I’m sure you went through it, Clay.” 

“Yes. I went through it all. But that was four years 
ago, remember.” 

“You know nothing about the girl?” 

“Only her name and address.” 

“You considered this important enough to give me 
an emergency call. So there’s more.” 

Clay’s casual “At your convenience” had been the 
emergency signal. Mitch had taken the next possible 
train. 

Now Clay reached across the table for a folded news- 
paper. “It’s because of this that I called you.” His fin- 
ger pointed to the article B. W. Golvin had written on 
morality in Washington City and in Annapolis. 

Mitch read it, the color rising up in his face. When 
he was finished, he flung the paper aside. “Damnation! 
How did he get on to it? Because he’s heading that 
way. I’m sure of it, and so are you.” 

“Tm not sure,” Clay said. “I suspect it.” 

“Jeff! I don’t understand the man. I could have sworn 
he was in this all the way through to his soul.” 

“T imagine he believes, or believed, that there was no 
risk to him involved.” 

“Only an idiot would think that,” Mitch said. 

“Aud Jeff isn’t an idiot.” 

“What we’ve put into him! Four years! And all that 
money! And there’ll never be a chance like this again. 
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We can’t end up having to start over. We can’t let him 
throw it away.” 

“We don’t know if he wants to.” A grin slanted 
Clay’s lips. “Jeff Warden . . . big, biond, direct .. . and 
a man with a wife and son at the Haven and a girl- 
friend right here in town.” 

“You can laugh,” Mitch growled, “but keep in mind 
that we want our politicians holy. They’ve got to be 
churchgoers and family men, and they’ve got to be 
clean. The rest of us can do what we want, as much as 
we want, but not the men who hold elected public of- 
fice ane 

“That, as I said before, is why I called you.” 

“What do you know about this girl?” 

“Y ou’ve asked that twice.” Clay’s grin slanted again. 
“You really are upset. As I said before, I know her 
name and her address and that she sells ladies’ hats.” 

“We need to know more.” 

Clay answered, “The best thing for you to do is to 
talk with Jeff. Get together with him later today, after 
you’ve cooled off. Then put it to him, as neatly and 
gently as you can.” 

“Maybe I should. But I’m not going to. Not until I 
know much more.” Mitch’s teeth appeared and dis- 
appeared as his lips flexed. “Our Jeff feels on top these 
days. He’ll probably tell me to mind my own business. 
As if it’s not my business. But we put him where he is. 
And now he’s going in. He knows it.” Mitch hooded 
his eyes. “I want you to get a rundown on the girl. 
Then I want you to talk to her. Reason with her. Buy 
her out. Or scare her. If we can get rid of her and then 
tell Jeff, we'll be in a better position.” 

“Not everybody can be bought, Mitch.” 

“Use your best powers of persuasion. Do whatever 
you have to. Get her out of town, and fast.” 

“And if it doesn’t work?” 
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“Then tell her she doesn’t have any choice. Explain 
where she stands and where Jeff stands, too.” 

“You’re not concerned for her.” 

“We're both concerned only for Union Associates,” 
Mitch answered. And then: “Aren’t we?” 

Clay said softly, “I know you are. And perhaps I 
should be. But you forget who I am, Mitch. I write the 
speeches, handle the favors, build the constituency. I’m 
out in front, a respectable type who wouldn’t know 
how to handle this.” 

Mitch grinned. “I’ve let you go soft.” His muddy 
eyes swept the room. “You’re too accustomed to your 
fine china and good linens. And maybe the same thing 
has happened to me. But all right, Clay. We can both 
go back if we have to. And it’s possible that now we 
do. I don’t want any word of this girl spreading around. 
Perhaps Golvin knows, and perhaps he doesn’t. If he 
does, hell need proof. Without it, he won’t make ac- 
cusations. So there’s him to be stopped. And Martha 
to consider. I want a cork in the vat, and I want it in 
there fast. You’re the only one I’d trust to do the job.” 

“What about yourself?” 

“Pil be doing other things. Meanwhile, I want you 
to learn everything you can about his woman.” 

“We might be making more of this than we need 
to.” 

“You know better. I’m counting on you, Clay. We’ve 
been together too long for you to disappoint me.” 

Clay nodded sourly. “Ill pay the girl a visit. Then 
we'll see.” 


The cobbled roads were slippery with sleet like 
pebbles underfoot. The horses’ breaths steamed over the 
hitching posts. The lamplighter, heading for some back 
lane, blew on his fingers and cursed the cold. 

Clay allowed the door of the Farmers National Bank 
to close behind him. He cursed, too. He had been col- 
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lecting information on Loria Baylor for nearly a week, 
and he knew very little more of her than he had known 
when he started. 

She owned a legitimate business and paid her bills by 
draft for lace and ribbons and a variety of other items 
he couldn’t identify. Her taxes were paid on time, and 
she owned the house she occupied. The deposits to her 
account in the bank were always fairly small, some in 
cash, some in drafts signed by women who had un- 
doubtedly bought hats in her shop. She had purchased 
a Latrobe stove not long before. There were no gaslight 
or electric bills, so her home was old, and no conver- 
sion had yet been made. No drafts showed payment 
for wood or coal, which meant she paid for them in 
cash on delivery. There was no record of her having 
been christened in any of the parish churches in An- 
napolis, so the likelihood was that she hadn’t been born 
there. She had begun her business with the bank in 
November 1896, so she had probably arrived about 
then. 

To judge by what he had learned at the bank, Loria 
Baylor must be a gimlet-eyed, hardheaded, frugal, inde- 
pendent suffragette spinster, though he had seen “Mrs.” 
before her signature on the drafts. 

Clay stopped cursing and grinned to himself. The 
“Mrs.” didn’t matter. Anyone could use the title. But 
even the rest of it couldn’t be true. It was time to see 
the lady in the flesh. But he wasn’t in a hurry. It could 
wait for one more day. He headed back to Francis 
Street. 
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Chapter 12 


LoriA FROWNED when she heard the knock at the door. 
She hesitated, aii unreasoning apprehension sweeping 
over her. Then, with a shake of her head, she edged 
the door open a few inches, her lissome body blocking 
the way. 

The instant she saw Clay Williams she knew that he 
wasn’t a charity solicitor or a salesman of needles and 
pins seeking a new customer. She waited for him to 
speak, taking in the details of his appearance. He was 
tall, with a lean, straight body and wide shoulders. 
There was an arrogant tilt to his dark head, to his 
strong nose and chin. His eyes were dark, too, and 
veiled. 

“Mrs. Baylor?” he asked, his voice deliberately empty 
of expression. And even as he spoke, he saw that she 
wore no wedding ring. He wondered why. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m Mrs. Baylor. What is it?” 

“[’'m Clay Williams. I’d like to speak with you if I 
may.” 

Her sweet and softened mouth thinned, and her brows 
flattened above her narrowing hazel-green eyes. He saw 
recognition, and dislike, flash across her heart-shaped 
face. He grinned at her. “You know my name.” 

“What makes you think I do?” 

He made an elaborate show of shivering. “It’s cold, 
Mrs. Baylor. I think there may be snow. I'd like to 
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come in. A long doorstep conversation isn’t a good 
idea.” 

“I see no reason to invite you in, and I certainly 
shan’t do it.” 

“But there is a reason,” he answered softly, his grin 
gone. 

“Then tell me what it is.” 

“T'll tell you who it is instead.” 

She said tartly, “I haven’t the faintest idea what you 
mean.” She moved to close the door in his face, but 
his foot held it, and his hand, appearing to lean casual- 
ly against the panel, in fact held it firmly, too. 

He said, hardly moving his lips, “I mean Jeffrey 
Warden.” , 

“T don’t want to talk to you,” she answered, and this 
time her words were a gasp. 

“Pm sorry, but you'll have to.” When she shook her 
head, he went on, “Listen to me, and you'll under- 
stand.” 

She gave way in a fury, her eyes flashing and her 
cheeks rich with color. “All right,” she cried. “I do 
know your name. You work for Mitch Smithers, for 
Union Associates. You're his man-of-all-trades and 
heaven knows what else.” 

“Pm Jeff’s man-of-all-trades, Mrs. Baylor. That’s 
why I want to talk to you.” 

“Tf Jeff brings you, you'll be welcome in my house,” 
she answered. “But not before.” 

“I can’t wait for that. Just think for a moment. I’ve 
found you, and with no help from Jeff. Doesn’t that 
make you see that anyone else could, too?” 

Martin Coney, she thought. Martha Coney. Clay Wil- 
liams didn’t come from Jeff to her. He came from those 
other two. 

“You must discuss it with Jeff,” she answered thinly. 

“Don’t you care what happens to him? Doesn’t it 
matter that you might be the means to destroy him?” 
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Her apprehension became real fear focused on the 
man who stood before her, whose dark eyes met her 
gaze head-on but gave nothing away. The threat was 
Clay Williams and Mitch Smithers. She’d always known 
it. Though she knew that Jeff had never seen them that 
way. 

She said, “I care very much what happens to Jeff,” 
and leaned against the door; it didn’t move. 

He thrust his hand through the narrow opening and 
caught her by the arm. His tightening fingers hurt, he 
knew. He meant that they should. She drew back. 
against the pull of his strength, but her eyes, he noticed, 
searched the empty lane, the parkland across the way. 
There was no one to see, of course. Had there been 
he would never have touched her. 

“J think you’d better talk to me,” he said quietly. 

She stepped back. He released her but moved with 
her, then turned to close the door behind him. He 
moved to the threshold of the shop. Slowly he looked 
along the shelves on which the hats were displayed. 
Women’s fripperies, but pretty, of flowers and veils and 
bows. She had good hands. He glanced briefly at the 
small table and mirror, the well-brushed carpet. 

“Are you interested in ladies’ millinery?” she de- 
manded. 

Turning to her, he thought of Martha. He wondered 
what Jeff’s wife had seen on her visit here. Had she 
been able only to observe Loria’s lovely face? Or had 
she noticed in this room the signs of care and thought 
that showed an authentic business in operation? 

To Loria he said softly, “I’m interested in you.” It 
was more true than she realized. 

Shrugging, she went down the hallway, but he stared 
at the three portraits near the stairs. “Are these merely 
decoration?” he asked: 

“My relatives,” she said briefly. 
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“Oh?” When she didn’t reply, he asked, “Who are 
they then?” 

“The Cahills.” 

A faint smile touched his lips. “You’re certainly 
forthcoming, aren’t you?” 

“My relatives are no affair of yours,” she answered. 
Not giving him an opportunity to dispute that, she went 
on into the kitchen-sitting room. 

The combination surprised him. It was comfortable, 
full of color and warmth. The stove sent out shimmer- 
ing heat that seemed to reflect in the glow of her hair. 
He looked around slowly. 

She motioned him to a rocking chair, but when he sat 
down, she remained standing, her arms folded across 
her slender waist, her body straight and at the ready, as 
if she were braced for defense. He wondered how often 
Jeff had taken his ease in the same chair. And then 
Clay’s mind skidded out of the room and up the stairs 
he had seen before. Briefly he imagined the bedroom. It 
took an effort for him to dismiss the errant thought, to 
concentrate on what was at hand. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

But he waited, simply looking at her. The whole 
house, or what he had seen of it, was a surprise to him, 
just as she was a surprise to him. It was nothing like 
what he had prepared himself for. This wasn’t the plush 
love nest he had thought he would find. Loria wasn’t 
the kept woman he’d thought he would find. 

“Well?” she demanded again. 

“You have a nice home,” he said. 

“I’m pleased that you approve. No doubt you’ve 
taken a careful inventory of what you’ve seen. I suppose 
it will all go into a report on me.” 

“Not all,” he answered. “If you were Jeff’s wife or 
his intended, some things would make a difference. But 
it doesn’t matter that you keep your stove shining, you 
know.” 
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It didn’t show if what he said troubled her. Instead, 
she laughed, “Mr. Williams, I wonder if you realize how 
truly disapproving you sound.” 

“If I do, it’s because I know what this arrangement 
could cost Jeff.” 

“And cost you,” she retorted. 

“Beyond both,” he went on, “I’ve no interest in you.” 
He knew that he lied as he said it. 

“T’m delighted to hear that,” she answered. 

He could get to dislike her very quickly. But it was 
a dislike which had another side. That was no good. He 
was on a job. He had to stay uninvolved. He had to find 
her weakness. He said slowly, “I’ve a feeling that we 
could talk calmly and sensibly if you’d set aside your 
defenses.” 

Smiling at him, she said, “Mr. Williams, that’s per- 
haps one of the most amusing statements I’ve ever 
heard.” 

“But it’s true.” 

“It’s a barefaced lie, and don’t deny it again.” 

He deliberately dropped his gaze from her face. Slow- 
ly, pointedly, he stared at her shoulders, then the curves 
of her breasts. He studied the swell of her hips beneath 
her gown, the long, sweet angle of her thighs. 

She did not flinch under the impact of that demoral- 
izing examination. She drew a deep breath before she 
said, “Listen to me, Clay Williams. We can settle this 
very quickly indeed. First you’re going to say that if I 
really love Jeff, then for his own good and his career, I 
must be willing now to give him up. Let me tell you this 
in response, and I'll not say it again. Not to you or to 
anyone else. I won’t give Jeff up. He means too much to 
me in ways you’d never understand. And that means 
Pll not hurt him either. Is that clear enough? Your next 
approach will be to offer me money. Since you’re so 
observant, its being your job, you’ve noted that I don’t 
have much money, and I don’t need much. And I don’t 
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care enough about it to allow it to direct my life. The 
offer of money will gain you nothing but even more of 
my contempt. I suppose your third approach will be 
more honest than the other two. You'll remind me that 
I am a defenseless widow, with no one to protect me. 
You'll delicately suggest that I spend most of my time 
alone and that anything could happen to me, with no 
one the wiser. You’d be right in saying that. But I 
suppose [ll have to do what most people do in this life. 
T’ll just have to take my chances and hope for the best.” 

He gave her an admiring grin. “You certainly believe 
in saving time.” 

“Especially when dealing with an unwelcome guest 
in my own home.” 

“TI don’t like being here,” he answered. 

“You know what to do about that.” 

But he didn’t move. 

She went on. “And since I do believe in saving time, 
Pil go on. For your information, and for Mitch Smith- 
ers’. Neither of you has any reason for concern about 
me. Jeff and I have been together a long while now.” 

“How long exactly?” Clay asked. 

Ignoring that, she continued. “If I’d intended to hurt 
him or to exploit him, I’d have done it by now.” 

“It’s more important than it used to be,” Clay ob- 
served. 

“Jeff knows he can trust me. You'll have to take his 
word for that. Since you don’t know me and never will. 
There’s only one thing that will separate us, Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 

“Yes?” Clay drawled. 

“Tt will be Jeffs decision not to see me again, and 
he’s free to make that decision at any time, as he has 
always been.” 

Clay got to his feet. “That covers the subject.” 

“J devoutly hope so.” But now, for the first time, she 
smiled. She said, “What a relief! I’d begun to think you’d 
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be planted here forever, throwing a million impertinent 
questions at me.” 

“T can find out what I need to know in other ways. In 
fact, I’ve already learned a great deal. Besides, you can 
lie to what I ask you.” 

“T could. But I see no reason to.” 

“The reason is Jeff Warden. He’s married and has a 
son. He’s going to run for the highest office in the state. 
And later, perhaps, for more.” 

“That’s his affair.” 

Clay shook his head slowly. “You’d like to believe 
that. But you know better.” When she didn’t reply, he 
went on. “What of the others involved?” 

Her lips tightened, paled. “That’s why you’re here. 
They sent you.” 

“They?” He stood over her, his face hard and threat- 
ening. “They? Why don’t you identify them?” 

Martin. Martha. Loria said nothing. 

“They didn’t send me,” Clay told her. “I’m here for 
Jeff’s sake. And if you love him, you'll consider what 
public knowledge of your association with him could 
do.” 

“Tlove him,” she said softly. “But not his career, Mr. 
Williams. And I was against his joining with Union 
Associates from the first time I heard of it.” 

“You've known him four years,” Clay interjected. 

She went on steadily, “And I’m still against it. I know 
what Jeff is. I know what he’ll have to do to go where 
he’s headed. I’d rather not see it.” 

“It’s what he wants.” 

“Yes. And I’m sorry for that. He doesn’t yet see what 
it will cost him.” 

“Like you, for instance?” 

She answered quietly. “It might. I realize that now, 
though Pm not sure he does. Even with what’s hap- 
pened. He seems to think he can deal with whatever 
comes along. However, that’s not what I spoke of. I’m 
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not that important. I was thinking of something else. 
You’ve already paid the price, so you wouldn’t under- 
stand,” 

Clay smiled slightly. “You make it clear that you’re 
concermed with his immortal soul.” 

“Your sarcasm doesn’t trouble me,” she retorted. “If 
that’s what you call integrity, very well. I'll agree that 
you do understand me after all.” 

He felt bested in the exchange. But politics had noth- 
ing to do with integrity or immortal souls. He said, “If 
you love Jeff, you’ll want to see him in Governor’s Man- 
sion, where he wants to be and belongs. You'll want 
him in the United States Senate someday.” And then, 
cruelly: “As his wife does.” 

For an instant Loria saw Martha’s face before her 
eyes. Features shadowed by a fine mesh veil. Narrow 
brow background for a red silk rose. She blinked the 
memory away, said, “Jefi’s wife and I are different 
women. As you may have noticed. The part she plays 
in his life isn’t at all the part I play in it.” 

“You're satisfied to keep it so?” Clay demanded. 

Loria turned away. Without waiting for him to fol- 
low, she went toward the door. When he came up be- 
hind her, she said, “I’ll give Jeff your regards. And you 
mustn’t be concerned, for I’ll give him a good report of 
you and tell him you did try hard. Nobody, not even 
your Mitch Smithers, could have tried harder. Even if 
you must accept failure rather than success.” 

“TI ought to have told you that Jeff doesn’t know I’m 
etess 

“Tt wasn’t necessary.” 

“How can you be sure? Perhaps he sent me to sound 
you out.” 

“Tm sure.” 

Now Clay smiled. “I'll probably see Jeff before you 
do, Mrs. Baylor. I’ll give him your regards. And I know 
he’ll be pleased.” 
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“He will be.” 

“Incidentally, you knew of me, of Mitch. How much 
has Jeff talked to you about Union Associates?” There 
was a lot Jeff could have said, much that might be 
damaging, if he had been besotted enough. That was 
one reason for Mitch’s concern. 

. Loria said, “Jeff’s hardly spoken about Union Associ- 
ates, as you ought to have guessed. I’m not interested, 
you see. And he knows that. Besides, he gets it all off 
his chest with you and his wife. He comes to me for 
refuge.” 

Clay laughed. “Jeff? Refuge? He loves what he’s do- 
ing.” 

She ignored the words. “Goodbye, Mr. Williams.” 

But he stood close to her, close enough so that she 
seemed suddenly to feel his body heat. He looked down 
at her and said very softly, “I don’t think you realize 
your position. You're dealing in a game with no hand 
to back you, Mrs. Baylor. There’s much to lose and 
nothing for you to gain that’s worth the risks. And 
there are risks, believe me.” 

Though he hadn’t touched her, she felt each of his 
words as a blow coldly administered to inflict maximum 
pain. There was a wincing inside her. But she held her 
ground. She had told him that he would finally threaten 
her, and now he had. “You see?” she said softly. 

“I am only trying to make you understand.” It was 
true that he hadn’t intended the words as a threat. He 
had known better. Without another word, he opened 
the door and stepped outside. 

Behind him, the door closed. The bolt snapped home. 
He looked back at the house from the lane but didn’t 
see her at the window. He chewed the inside of his 
cheek thoughtfully. He was tired, as if he’d been fighting 
with everything he had for a long time. 

As he walked away, he wondered what Loria Baylor 
would be like in bed. He couldn’t tell. He knew only 
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that she seemed surrounded by a controlled excitement 
that was stirring to him. He couldn’t imagine her with 
Jeff. Trying to picture them together produced only 
nothingness. With a last glance at the house, he began 
to plan what he would tell Mitch Smithers. 


“You're saying that you didn’t get anywhere,” Mitch 
said angrily. “And you don’t know any more than you 
knew before.” 

“[’m glad you understand.” Clay’s voice was dry. 

“T need more information about this woman.” 

Clay shrugged. 

Mitch heaved out of his chair, paced the room. He 
didn’t want to return to Baltimore City with nothing re- 
solved. Frowning, he said, “Now describe what really 
happened.” 

Clay grinned. “I know it’s hard to believe, but she’s 
not what you’d expect. Neither is the situation.” 

“T had that feeling when I first heard about her,” 
Mitch snapped. 

“She’s not open to the highest bidder,” Clay said 
mildly. “Keep that in mind.” 

“Everybody is. It’s only a matter of knowing what’s 
wanted. But I haven’t started thinking in those terms 
yet.” 

“What she wants is to be let alone.” 

“Too bad we can’t comply with the lady’s wishes.” 

“Tt might be better if we did.” 

“And what about Martha?” 

“What about her?” 

“How long do you think she’ll put up with this insane 
affair of Jeff’s?” 

“I don’t know,” Clay said reflectively. “It’s interest- 
ing.” 

Mitch grunted in disgust. 

“Tt is interesting that we’ve heard nothing from Mar- 
tha. And also that Martin Coney’s left town. I'd feel 
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better if I understood. There’s something here I don’t 
see. I don’t like that.” 

“Pm a lot more worried about B. W. Golvin. He may 
not have proof yet, but the man’s a ferret. Though not 
as good as you used to be.” ~ 

Clay grinned his thanks but didn’t answer. 

“I know you don’t like having your plans for the 
evening disrupted,” Mitch went on. “But all we can 
think of now is Loria Baylor.” 

“We'd better leave it alone for a while,” Clay an- 
swered. 

“Sorry. From now on, everything, including your eve- 
nings, is second to this.” Anger made gray diamonds of 
Mitch’s eyes. “The thing to do is talk to Jeff. Have a 
quick, amiable chat with him over a drink. Let him 
know you share his secret. And let him know what it 
means to him in your opinion.” 

“In your opinion, Mitch.” 

“That, too.” 

“Shall I tell him that his young lady doesn’t like 
Union Associates and you and me, in that order? That 
we're worried about what she knows and might do? 
That we’re concerned about Martha and Martin, and 
B. W. Golvin, and maybe half of Annapolis, too?” 

“Tell him that the quicker he breaks it off, which 
means immediately, the better we'll get along.” 

Clay considered. Then: “It’s a mistake, Mitch.” He 
wondered how to explain his uneasiness to the older 
man. He felt in his bones that it would be treading on 
dangerous ground to say anything to Jeff. 

Mitch said, “If all else fails, you can casually men- 
tion Martha’s name.” 

“That would be a mistake, too.” Clay went on. “If 
anybody’s going to talk to him, I think it ought to be 
you. Your loving father routine is very good.” 

“J’d better save that,” Mitch rumbled. “Get out there 
tight now, will you?” 
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Chapter 13 


THICK, SOFT flakes fell from a leaden sky but melted as 
they touched the grounds surrounding the Haven. Clay 
tossed the reins to the yardman, dismounted, and strode 
across the front lawn, kicking aside a rubber ball that 
lay in his path and wishing that it were Jeff Warden’s 
head that went spinning off so satisfactorily. When he 
looked up, he saw that the ball had rolled to a stop at 
Martha’s booted feet. 

She smiled. “Shall I throw it back at you and make 
us even?” 

“My aim was unfortunate. How are you, Martha?” 

“Tm fine. Having a look at the snow for a moment. 
What brings you out? Jeff didn’t mention you’d be com- 
ing.” 

Clay, searching her face, saw no signs of strain, of 
anger. The blond waves on her brow were perfectly 
combed, though sprinkled with melting flakes. The full 
skirt of her gown belled out her coat. 

Today she was treating him as a family friend. After 
all this time, he was still never quite sure of how it 
would be with her. But there had never been, in the 
years since, a single instance when she seemed to recall 
those moments in the boathouse with him. That strange 
demanding drunken woman seemed to have been a cre- 
ation of his own mind. She had existed only then, and 
never again. 
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He said, “Jeff's not expecting me. But something’s 
come up.” 

“Nothing important, I hope.” 

“Nothing to trouble yourself about, Martha.” 

“Just go in. You'll find him in the library. He’s work- 
ing over the speech for Washington’s Birthday.” 

“He didn’t like it?” 

“Only a paragraph or two.” She smiled faintly. 
“Something about the Negro vote.” 

Clay nodded, went into the house where Rosalie 
trotted to meet him, bobbed a curtsy, and led him to the 
library. 

Jeff looked up from his papers, tossed them aside. 
He rose, smiling. “Clay.” 

Clay studied the tall man speculatively. Like Martha, 
he showed no signs of strain. Clay wondered what went 
on between the two of them when they were alone, 
What did they talk about? How did they treat each 
other? At last Clay said, “Something the matter with 
what I wrote for you? Martha mentioned—” 

“Oh, no, nothing much. I just decided to take out a 
paragraph or two about Negroes voting. After all, 
Washington himself held slaves. And we needn’t rub 
our friends’ noses in it.” 

“You're going to back down?” Clay asked quickly, 
thinking of Amos Randall. 

“No.” Jeff’s cleft chin squared. “I won’t ever do that. 
But it’s early days to go hard when we can go soft.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” Clay agreed, deciding it was 
better to give way at the moment. He went on. “We 
need to talk privately.” 

“You sound serious.” 

“J am.” Clay closed the library door, turned to look 
at Jeff. “It’s about a woman. Loria Baylor.” 

“Ah.” Jeff’s politician’s voice was genial still, but 
faintly edged with warning. “So you’ve heard, too.” 

Clay nodded. Then: “Fil tell you first that I’m here 
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only because Mitch insisted. If I had my way, I’d pre- 
tend I never heard of the girl.” 

“That would have been wisest,” Jeff answered. “Too 
bad Mitch doesn’t listen to your advice.” 

“It’s not advice that he pays me for, as you know.” 
When Jeff didn’t reply, Clay went on. “I'll just point out 
to you that the state party committee is meeting in cau- 
cus now. The nominations will be made at the conven- 
tion as soon as the Assembly adjourns, the weekend 
following the last session in April. And if you don’t get 
the nomination, you don’t have a chance at the elec- 
tion.” 

“When I want a civics lesson from you, Ill ask for 
it,” Jeff said. 

“If you act as if the obvious must be pointed out, 
then it will be.” 

“I know about the nomination and the election.” 

“I'd begun to think you’d forgotten.” 

Jeff said, “Nobody knows about Loria Baylor, and 
nobody will. So there’s no reason for this discussion.” 

Clay’s dark brows rose. “Nobody knows?” he asked 
softly. And then: “Not Martha, for instance? Or Martin 
Coney?” 

Jeff reddened. “Damn you! How do you know about 
that?” But there was no anger in his voice, and a grin 
flickered at the corners of his mouth. 

“I have my ways,” Clay told him. “Now what about 
it?” 

“Nothing,” Jeff answered. 

Clay dropped into a chair. “You're asking for trou~ 
ble.” 

“I don’t see why.” 

“You don’t want to.” Clay went on. “I’m not here to 
speak about anything but politics. You’re asking for a 
problem of a particularly brutal kind.” 

“You needn’t concern yourself,” Jeff said. 

“And Martha?” 
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“Martha hasn’t spoken to me about it.” 

“Oh? Then how did you know she had learned what 
was going on?” 

“Through Loria,” Jeff said dryly. “I’m not clairvoy- 
ant. Loria told me first about Martin. It started over a 
year ago. He saw her once at a National Guard Benefit 
Ball. Then he went off to England. He ran into her 
again after he returned and became infatuated with her. 
When he saw me there, Loria and I assume that he went 
to Martha. She thought it over and visited Loria. But 
Martha didn’t make a scene.” Jeff grinned. “She’s not 
that kind, you know. Besides, that’s not going to get her 
what she wants.” 

“You take a lot for granted, Jeff.” 

“J know my wife.” 

“And Martin?” 

“The judge decided that it was time Martin stopped 
being a wastrel. He sent Martin to Texas to do a job 
for him.” 

“Ain interesting coincidence.” 

“Jt may be interesting, but it’s the fact.” Jeff didn’t 
say so, but he didn’t think there was a coincidence at 
all. He believed the old man was far more interested in 
Jeff Warden than he was in Martin Coney. The old man 
had known what to do as always. 

“There’s also B. W. Golvin.” 

Jeff laughed aloud. “That stupid piece he wrote about 
the Utah congressman?” 

Clay nodded. “You read it and you still think there’s 
no reason to worry?” 

“Pm certain of it.” Jeff got to his feet. “Unless you've 
a reason.” 

“Not me. I told you a long time ago that I have no 
interest in what you do. Except insofar as it might affect 
your chances. I think you're asking for more trouble 
than you realize, however.” 

Jeff poured a drink for himself. Then turned back to 
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Clay. “Golvin’s got nothing on me, and what can he 
write, if that’s the case? As for the rest . . . Martha’s 
my wife, and I love her as I did when I married her and 
as I did during our separation. As I love her now. But 
Loria is something else to me. I won’t give her up.” 

“I don’t ask you to justify yourself to me, Jeff. I only 
want you to show a little horse sense,” 

“Forget the whole thing.” 

“There’s nothing I’d rather do,” Clay retorted. But he 
wondered if it could be that easy. He went on. “And 
what shail I tell Mitch?” 

“That Pve assured you there’s no reason for con- 
cern.” = 

“T’ve gone through that with him. He is concerned. 
He’s going to stay that way. He’s put four years and a 
great many resources, plus a hell of a lot of hope, into 
you.” Clay set his glass on the table. “I wouldn’t say 
you’re being reasonable. It’s your career, your life, 
we're worried about.” 

“Please,” Jeff said, and he was smiling his straight 
and honest smile. “I work at my career, and I worry 
about it, too. Don’t ever use that line with me, Clay. 
Union Associates is behind me for a purpose, only one, 
the same purpose it’s always had. I can do something 
for it, and it can do something for me. I accept that and 
want that. But I’m not going to be treated as if I were a 
wooden doll on a bunch of strings. Not now, not ever, 
Clay.” 

Clay was amused at his own surprise. He’d already 
had the feeling that Jeff had become more sure of him- 
self, more independent, as time went on. In the begin- 
ning, when he was nobody with a nice victory behind 
him, he’d listened. Now he didn’t have to, if he didn’t 
want to. “I'll tell Mitch,” Clay said. 

“Do that and you'll give him apoplexy. Suppose you 
phrase it more politely, but keep the meaning clear.” 
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“You're throwing it away. I don’t know why. When 
I talked to Loria, I tried to understand her... you...” 

“You talked to her?” Jeff demanded. 

“I had to. How could I protect your interests without 
seeing her?” 

“You shouldn’t have gone to her. I want her left out 
of this entirely.” 

“She’s in on it, Jeff. Loria Baylor is the subject.” 

“TI want you to stay away from her.” 

“J will if I can,” Clay answered. “But there are others 
who may not be so considerate.” 

Jeff frowned. “What does that mean?” 

“T’ve told you that I’m concerned about Golvin.” 

“You've no reason to believe he was referring to me. 
You're using that to try to push me. So just keep your 
distance from Loria. Forget you heard about her.” 

When Clay had gone, Martha went into the library. 
She warmed her hands at the fire, then leaned against 
the mantel, fingering the pearl strand that Clay had 
brought her from Mitch. She waited for Jeff to speak. 
He said nothing, so at last she inquired, “Is there trou- 
ble?” 

He raised an expressionless face. “Why do you ask?” 

“I don’t know why. Except that it’s not like Clay to 
drop in unexpectedly.” 

“A small matter to discuss.” Jeff shrugged. 

“I see,” Martha said. Then, softly: “I want you to 
know, Jeff, ’'ve been happy in these last years as I had 
thought I never could be again.” 

He stared at her, waiting. 

“Tt hasn’t always been easy. But one learns to barter 
one thing for another and to make do with what one 
has. We’ve had a great deal between us. We can have 
more. We won't give it up, will we?” 

“No, Martha, we won’t,”’ he answered. 
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She smiled brilliantly, but her pale eyes were without 
light. “I wanted to be certain that you understood.” 


Clay thought of a steak, raw red on the inside and 
burned black on the outside, of peas and pearl onions 
and roasted potatoes. But he decided all that could 
wait. He thought of Mitch and decided Mitch, too, 
could wait. What Clay had to tell him wouldn’t sound 
any worse a day later. 

He rode slowly around Church Circle and passed by 
the Maryland Hotel. He went partway down Duke of 
Gloucester Street and left his horse at a livery stable. 

He was hidden in the shadow of the bare trees at the 
end of Princess Lane when Jeff turned into it. 


The familiar tap at the door brought Loria to her feet, 
A needle fell from her fingers, flashing through the air 
to bury itself in the carpet. A white satin petal fluttered 
against her skirt. Again Loria recalled that the first 
few times Jeff had been in this house he’d come in 
the front way, and damn the world. But later he had 
begun to be more circumspect. She saw now that Union 
Associates had taught him that new wariness. 

The anger of the afternoon came flooding back. She 
had leaned her hot forehead against the cool wood of 
the door and drawn long, slow breaths while the blood 
pounded in her ears, and her heart knocked against her 
ribs, and all the rage and fright she hadn’t allowed Clay 
Williams to see crested up in a thick clotting current. 

Union Associates, Clay, Mitch the Barracuda... . All 
that she hated, and knew to be a threat to her, had 
finally invaded her home. Its air was contaminated by 
the odor of corruption. The little world that she and 
Jeff had built together was shaken to its foundations. 

She had told herself that she had always known it 
must happen. And when she had recognized Martha 
Warden she had known the time had come. Yet it was 
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Clay Williams who had made the threat real. Oh, how 
she hated him . . . the cool look of his dark eyes . . . the 
quizzical tilt to his brows. ... 

Now she was caim again. Nothing showed of the 
effort she had expended in regaining her composure. 
She wore a gown of pale green, with white lace at her 
throat. The air in the house was scented with sandal- 
wood from candles on the kitchen mantel. 

The round table had been ready for hours. As always, 
she had prepared for Jeff, not knowing if he would 
come. 

She decided as she went to the back door that she 
would say nothing of Clay’s visit. She didn’t want to 
think of it. She would obliterate the deep sound of his 
voice, the compelling sense of his presence. 

When Jeff’s arms closed around her, she forgot Clay. 
Union Associates was gone, and the afternoon invasion 
of her retreat. There was nothing except Jeff and the 
world they shared. She murmured at his mouth, “I’m 
glad you could come tonight. I’ve been hoping you 
would.” 

“So am I glad.” He held her so tightly that she could 
scarcely draw breath. “It seemed a long day.” He 
thought of Clay’s visit, of Martha’s careful reference to 
Loria only an hour before. He went on, “But never 
mind. I’m here now, and that’s what counts.” 

She leaned against him, warm in the circle of his 
arms. Then she asked, “Are you hungry?” 

“A little.” 

“And thirsty?” 

“That, too.” 

Still, they didn’t move until a lid on a pot danced 
above a sudden puff of steam, and both their heads 
jerked up at the sound. Then, saying nothing, they 
walked arm in arm into the hallway and stopped to kiss 
again beneath the disapproving eyes of her grand- 
parents. Loria resisted the impulse to stick her tongue 
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out at those innocent worthies. What did they know of 
how she felt? Her mother was different. Margaret 
seemed to smile. She understood. 

They spent several hours together in the bedroom be- 
fore they came down. Loria paused to drop a scuttle of 
coals into the stove, then put the supper out. 

That was when Jeff said, “I gather you had a guest 
today.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Loria.” Jeff’s voice was very deep now. “We'll have 
to speak of it.” 

She flung her napkin down. “Very well then. Yes. 
Clay Williams was here. But he was no guest of mine.” 

“J suppose he wasn’t.” 

“You’ve seen him, haven’t you?” 

Jeff nodded. “He told me he’d been here.” 

“And of course he wouldn’t lie to you.” 

“Not about that.” Jeff grinned: Then: “What did you 
think of him?” 

“Exactly what I knew I would think of him long be- 
for I ever met him.” 

“I’m sorry he troubled you. He won’t do it again.” 

“Then I'll forget I ever met the man.” She poured ale 
into Jeff’s glass, passed it to him. “Are you going to 
forget him, too, Jeff?” 

“I can see that you’re angry. Was he unpleasant to 
you?” 

“Surely you know. I’ve no doubt he went directly to 
you from here and hadn’t a minute to forget a single 
word of our interview.” 

“{ don’t imagine he forgot anything.” Jeff grinned. 
“If your eyes flashed at him as they do at me now, I 
doubt he’ll ever forget the sight.” 

She didn’t smile, although she knew that she was sup- 
posed to. It was Jeff’s desire from her now. A sweet 
smile, the reassurance that she didn’t care. She could 
give him nothing of what he wanted. She said, “You 
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must tell him that I won’t have him here again. I won’t 
have Clay Williams cluttering up my life. I warn you, 
Jeff, if I’m to be troubled by him, by Mitch Smithers, 
then Pil—” 

“Hush, hush.” Jeff reached across the table, touched 
her lips lightly. “It’s all done now. You'll not see him 
again.” And smiling at her: “Did you think I'd share 
you with the likes of Clay?” 

“Stop it,” she cried. “Don’t joke! You don’t know 
how terrible it was.” 

“J’ve said I’m sorry, Loria. I'll say it again. But don’t 
make too much of Clay’s visit. Nothing’s happened. He 
heard of you somehow. He came here and saw you. 
And that’s the end of it.” 

“T wonder,” she said soberly. 

“I'll see that’s the end of it, believe me.” 

“But if you can’t?” 

“Can't?” 

“Some of the things he said.... And Martha... 
what if Clay’s right? What if he knows something you 
don’t know?” 

“Fe’d have told me,” Jeff answered. “Anything I 
ought to know, he’d have passed on.” 

“You ordered him to stay away from me?” 

_ Jeff grinned at her. “I did. And that was before you 
asked me to. Clay Williams has a rather special way with 
women. He likes them. And they like him. I had that in 
mind.” 

Loria knew that Jeff was teasing again, but she 
couldn’t respond. She said hotly, “I don’t like him. All 
I needed was one look, and I knew him for what he 
was.” 

“And what’s that, do you suppose? I’ve always won- 
dered.” 

“Never mind.” Now she grinned at Jeff. “What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you. Let’s forget him.” 
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“Well said.” Jeff got to his feet. “We've already 
wasted a lot of time, haven’t we?” 

’ “I don’t know what you mean!” She looked up at 
him, her eyes agleam with mockery through the thick 
screen of her lashes. “Is there something you'd rather do 
than sit here at the table over ale and talk to me?” 

“I can’t think of a thing.” He laughed and swept her 
into his arms. 


Chapter 14 


THE END of March brought small green leaves to the 
maples in Princess Lane and spring brightness to the 
town. 

Loria set her bicycle against the wall, smoothed her 
skirts, and tucked a wisp of copper curl into place be- 
fore gathering her parcels. First there was some careful 
juggling with grocery basket, reticule, and iron key. 
Then she managed to unlock the front door. 

Sun-blinded, she stumbled over the threshold, re- 
minding herself that she must take the bicycle into the 
backyard. There had lately been a seizure of tire slash- 
ing, and she didn’t want to have to replace hers. As she 
turned to set her bags on the refectory table, the door 
slammed shut. Briefly she was wrapped in darkness. 
When her vision cleared, she saw the single green living 
leaf on the faded floral pattern of the carpet. She stared 
at it, watching as it spun in a slow dance. That was 
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when she became aware of cool air at her ankles, of the 
swaying ripple of her skirts. 

Frowning, she went into the kitchen. The window 
that she had left only an inch ajar seemed open more 
widely than she remembered. A small green leaf lay in 
the folds of the dish towel. 

She turned quickly to study the room. A cupboard 
door was slightly out of line. The vase on the table had 
been shifted. The pillows on the divan were not as pre~ 
cisely arranged as she kept them. 

Someone had been here and left behind small but 
definite traces of his invasion. 

She ducked into her workroom, and it was the same 
there. The racks of lace had been moved. Red veiling 
lay next to black. She had left it near pink. A single 
velvet daisy was caught in a nosegay of yellow roses. 
Gasping, she raced into the shop. There, too, she found 
traces of alien hands at work. The shelves of hats had 
been disturbed. 

Clay Williams! He hadn’t been satisfied to sit in her 
home and question her. To study her with cold eyes and 
judge her. He, who knew nothing of her, of her heart, 
had presumed to measure her. And that hadn’t been 
enough. He had returned to search out whatever he 
could find among her cherished possessions. His dark 
eyes had sneaked and pried. His big, hard hands had 
touched and turned. 

Clay! The thought of him was a quick hard flame that 
singed. She stormed upstairs and went hurriedly from 
toom to room. In every one of the three she found tiny 
signs of his path. As she went, she flung open the win- 
dows. She must air the place out, wipe from it any trace 
of his presence. 

Jeff had promised she’d never see Clay Williams 
again. He’d never return. And he’d been here. In her 
absence he had invaded the only retreat that was hers. 
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Once hadn’t been enough. Now she would show him 
that twice was too much. 

It didn’t occur to her to go to Jeff, to demand to 
know from him what Clay had wanted. This was be- 
tween herself and Clay, and she would keep it between 
them. 

“Forget Clay and Union Associates,” Jeff had said. 
“Never mind Martha’s visit. Believe me. Trust me. Noth- 
ing has changed, Loria.” He had lulled her doubts with 
kisses, drowned her questions in lovemaking. That, and 
the uneventfulness of the past month, had helped her 
bury her doubts. 

But now, raging, she stood before the cheval glass in 
her bedroom, the room that belonged to her, to Jeff, too, 
on certain nights. It was a place that she always thought 
of as theirs, where their lives and hearts were one. 
Quickly, she smoothed her curls, ran a dampened finger 
over her brows. She hurried downstairs, left her grocery 
basket where it was, caught up the single green leaf and 
thrust it into her reticule. 

Outside, she hesitated. Union Associates was on 
Francis Street, Jeff had once told her. It really wasn’t 
far away. But she enjoyed her bicycle. The thrust and 
pump of her strength against the pedals were invig- 
orating. The curve of the handlebars under her fingers 
gave her a nice sense of power. With those two wheels 
under her she felt that destiny was hers. She mounted 
the seat, and after a careful look up and down the 
empty lane, she set out. 

Some fifteen minutes later she turned up Francis 
Street, relieved to see it such a busy place at that hour. 
The tire slasher would never do his work here. She 
leaned the two-wheeler against the brick wall. She 
smoothed her skirts, removed her driving gloves. She 
took a deep breath as she mounted the five steps to the 
door. She slanted a glance at the austere sign. UNION 
ASSOCIATES, INVESTIGATIONS, SECURITY. Her lip curled. 
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Investigations, indeed. Another word for sneaking and 


prying. 

She thrust open the door. Before her she saw a long 
flight of steps that disappeared into a shadowed upper 
landing. The carpet was as soft as the beach sand at 
Tilghman Island, where she and Jeff had once walked 
hand in hand. Now she walked soundlessly to the open 
door at her right. Another sign. UNION ASSOCIATES 
again. There was the sharp tap-tap of a typewriting 
machine. She paused. The sun-filled, book-lined room 
was decorated with a quiet elegance that startled her. 

Clay, his broad shoulders hunched, wearing shirt 
sleeves and red satin garters at his elbows, sat over the 
machine, banging away at it with two forefingers. 

“I'd hardly expect a housebreaker to operate from 
such surroundings,” she said coldly. 

His head jerked up, and color flooded his face. He 
reached behind him for the suit jacket that hung on the 
back of his chair. As he rose, he pulled it on. “Mrs. 
Baylor, I didn’t know you were there.” 

“But I know you’ve been in my house,” she said. As 
he crossed the room toward her, she flung the small 
green leaf at him, crying, “How dare you do such a 
thing and believe you could get away with it!” 

He plucked the leaf from his coat lapel where it had 
landed, glanced at it, then looked into her face. 

“TI won't have it, do you hear me!” 

He cast a swift look at the outer door, then up the 
steps. He caught her by the arm.- His fingers closed 
tightly into her flesh. With a quick hard pull, he jerked 
her across the threshold, and in the same movement he 
shut the door soundlessly. 

Off-balance, she staggered and fell against him. His 
arms held and steadied her. Her trembling body touched 
his for only an instant, and then she broke free of him 
and stepped back. 

“Now what’s all this?” he asked. 
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“I’ve said my say. You know what I mean. There’s no 
more to discuss.” She turned to the door, suddenly 
wishing she hadn’t come. She had allowed impulsive 
anger to drive her once again. It had been wrong. She 
should have complained to Jeff, not to this man, who 
stared at her coldly and would just as coldly deny her 
accusations. - 

“Wait,” he said. “Wait, Mrs. Baylor. I think you'd 
better explain.” 

Ignoring him, she put her hand on the doorknob. 

He curved his fingers around hers so tightly that he 
saw her wince. 

“T’m leaving,” she said icily. “Step aside and allow 
me to. I’ve nothing to say to you after all.” 

“Please,” Clay answered, “don’t make this any worse 
than it has to be. Sit down. Tell me what’s happened. 
What brought you here?” 

“But you know,” she retorted. 

“TI don’t. And I want to. I must.” 

The room was still. She stared at him, feeling the 
anger fade out of her, replaced by sudden weariness. 
“Very well. If you insist.” 

His hand clasped hers around the doorknob. When 
she spoke, he released her. Her fingers stung as if they 
might redden and blister. He indicated a chair near the 
desk, and when she had seated herself, she gave the 
room another look. 

The brass spittoon in the corer glistened with polish. 
The draped windows sparkled. Someone cared for this 
office with love, she thought. A love that was wasted on 
Union Associates. It didn’t seem right. Political deals 
ought to be made in dingy places full of the stale smoke 
of cheap cigars, not in a room where the chandelier 
globes were white and clean and the golden oak book- 
cases waxed and dusted. She shrugged the thought away, 
and said, “Do you deny that you entered my home 
sometime today while I was out?” 
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“Of course I deny it. I haven’t been to your house 
since my last visit.” It wasn’t that he had forgotten her. 
Or that he wouldn’t have liked to see her again. He had 
simply been waiting. Discreet soundings had given him 
nothing to go on. B. W. Golvin had made no further 
mention of Annapolis morality. He had hoped, knowing 
it was unlikely, that his intuition was wrong. He said, 
“Loria, tell me what’s happened.” 

“Pm Mrs. Baylor to you, Mr. Williams.” 

He grinned again. This time there was an ember of 
warmth in his cold eyes. “'m Clay to you, but I beg 
your pardon all the same.” 

“You didn’t enter my house?” she demanded. 

~ He shook his head. 

She fought off the conviction that he must be telling 
the truth. She said finally, “It had to be you. Nobody 
else could have done it.” 

“Apparently somebody did.” He was frowning now, 
eyes narrowed in thought. “You’d better tell me from 
the beginning. When did this happen? Where were you? 
Who has a key to your house? Or if a key was used.” 

“No one has a key,” she began. 

He interrupted. “No one at all?” Thinking of Jeff, he 
was doubtful. 

“No,” she said curtly. 

“No neighbor? No relative?” 

“T said ‘no one,’ and that’s what I mean. Besides, a 
key wasn’t used.” She went on, described what had hap- 
pened. In a cool, level voice, she told him about the 
kitchen window, the leaf she had found, and the rest of 
it. 

*You’re sure nothing was taken?” 

cS, am.” 

He sighed deeply. “We've got trouble on our hands, 
Loria.” 

That time she didn’t correct him. “Then it really 
wasn’t you.” 
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“No.” He smiled suddenly. “If it had been me, you’d 
never have known I’d been there. It was someone less 
adept at such things than I am.” 

“You're experienced at housebreaking,” she said con- 
temptuously. 

He laughed at her. “You might say that it’s some- 
times been part of my trade, and I’m good at my trade, 
I assure you.” 

“I don’t know your trade, nor do I want to.” 

“I’m sorry you don’t approve of me.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether I do or don’t.” She began 
to rise. 

“Wait, we're not yet finished,” he snapped. 

She sank back, but said, “Mr. Williams, if you deny 
having searched my house, then we’ve nothing further 
to say to each other.” 

“I’m sorry again. This time for contradicting you. 
Since I wasn’t the wicked culprit, then someone else 
was. We must know who. Further, if there were signs of 
the entry, it might have been incompetence, but it might 
have been that the person involved didn’t care if you 
knew he had been there.” 

She stared at Clay. 

He said patiently, “Loria, the only reason Mitch was 
concerned about your relationship with Jeff was the fear 
that it would be discovered beyond the family. And 
plainly, we know now that someone beyond the family 
has discovered it. I have to know who it was.” 

“Jt must have been Martha. Or someone she sent.” 

“She is family and had no reason to do it. She doesn’t 
want to ruin Jeff.” 

“Then I can’t help you,” Loria said. “I don’t know 
who it was. I was certain it must have been you, and so 
I came here.” 

“Do you keep papers?” he asked and, when she 
shook her head, “Letters from Jeff perhaps, tied up in 
blue ribbon? Maybe even stained with a few sad tears?” 
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“You're impossible,” she snapped. But when he 
didn’t respond, she went on, “No, no, there’s nothing 
like that. Not tearstained or otherwise.” 

“Books he gave you that have his name on them? 
Perhaps a photograph of the two of you, taken together 
while you gazed fondly into each other’s eyes?” 

“T don’t like your tone.” 

“I regret it,” he told her. “How about a diary? An 
appointment book. Something on which you once wrote 
his address?” 

“There’s nothing. I’ve already told you that, haven’t 
2 

“Think a minute. Don’t be so quick to deny it. Could 
there be some small thing you’ve forgotten?” 

“Tve forgotten nothing. If you refuse to believe me, 
that’s your problem. Indeed, it’s all your problem.” 

“It’s yours as well. Don’t you see that?” 

“I do. But I'll speak to Jeff about it. Not to you.” 

“Have you seen strangers in the neighborhood lately? 
Has anyone been to your door on any pretext?” 

She considered. Jim, the ice man? Amos, the coal 
man? The fish seller with his little scales and big 
knives? But she knew them all. She shook her head. 

“Have you had any new and unusual customers in 
the shop?” 

She thought of Martha Warden. But Clay didn’t 
mean her, and besides, he already knew of her visit. 
That was why he’d come to see her in the first place. 
Again Loria shook her head. 

“Do you have new neighbors?” 

“No, no.” 

“What about close friends? Is there any woman that 
you confide in?” 

She thought of Isabelle. But Loria had confided noth- 
ing to her. There was no reason to think she could be 
part of this, except that it was she who had introduced 
Martin to Loria and thus begun. it all. Loria said im- 
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patiently, “I’ve no need to confide in anyone, and I have 
not.” 

“Yet someone is so interested in you that he’s made a 
clandestine search of your house.” 

More than anything it was his obvious concern that 
convinced her she had wrongly accused him. She said, 
“I oughtn’t to have come here. I realize you weren’t 
responsible.” 

His sudden smile was mocking. “I do thank you, 
Loria. And you're right. You were rather too quick 
to think of me as a housebreaker, and I was too quick to 
agree that I might have been, if only more efficient. It 
would be closer to the truth for me to tell you that if ’'d 
wanted to have such a look, ’'d have knocked at your 
door, walked in, and done what I had to do, with your 
permission, or without it, and right in your presence.” 

“I think you’re quite capable of that,” she said dryly. 

“I do whatever I must,” he said. 

“No doubt.” She rose to her feet, but this time he 
didn’t stop her. 

He followed her to the door, opened it for her. “Til 
see you home.” 

“No. No, thank you.” - 

“Td better.” 

“J don’t want your company,” she snapped. 

He said gently, “I’ve not asked what you want.” - 

Loria passed before him, sweeping aside her skirt so 
that it wouldn’t touch him, and hurried outside. He was 
at her heels all the way and before her when she 
reached the brick sidewalk, bowing her through the gate 
with a mocking grin. 

When he saw her bicycle, his grin widened. “I hadn’t 
counted on that. I imagined that you drove a fly, crack- 
ing a whip with brisk authority.” 

“Oh, did you?” She pulled the two-wheeler away 
from the wall. Now again his hands closed over hers, 
this time forcing them tightly around the handlebars. 
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“Allow me,” he said, and his grin became an affec- 
tionate smile. “I'll walk with you and take this along.” 

“T intend to ride,” she said. 

The warmth of his smile remained, but his voice was 
harsh, saying, “No, you’re not going to ride off alone. 
We'll walk together, as I told you.” 

This time she knew the futility of argument and ac- 
cepted it. She allowed him to roll the bicycle along with 
one hand on the handlebars, while the other settled 
lightly on her arm. 

He bent his head to her. “Tell me about yourself, 
Loria.” The suggestion was hardly as idle as it seemed. 
To find whoever it was that took such an untoward in- 
terest in her, he had to know where she had been, where 
she had come from, those she had known before Jeff 
Warden as well as those she knew now. 

“I’m Mrs. Baylor to you, as I’ve told you,” she said. 

“So formal,” Clay protested. 

“Exactly as I wish it.” 

“Too much so, and never mind your wishes.” He let 
go of her. His hand went to his cravat, and he loosened 
it. He opened his jacket, too. These two small adjust- 
ments gave him a raffish look, and when he took her 
arm again, smiling into her face, she suddenly under- 
stood. He was presenting himself as a man courting her, 
a man beginning a flirtation. 

She didn’t like the idea. Her mouth tightened. Her 
hazel-green eyes grew brilliant with fresh anger. But 
she preferred to pretend she didn’t understand. 

A moment later such pretense became impossible. As 
they emerged from Francis Street, Clay stopped to buy 
a small corsage of violets from a street vendor. Laugh- 
ing, he pinned them to her collar. Their scent was over- 
poweringly sweet to her. 

“These aren’t necessary,” she said. She thought of 
the time Martin had brought her flowers. She had 
thrown those away. The perfect violets whose petals 
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stroked her chin when she turned her head would go 
the same way. 

“A small gesture of my great esteem,” he told her, 
taking her arm again. 

“You needn’t hold me. Pll not run away from you.” 

“J’ve no fear of that.” 

“I want my bicycle,” she retorted. “Otherwise, [’d 
give you something to follow.” 

“Then you're a sillier girl than I believe.” 

She tightened her lips but didn’t answer. : 

The two-wheeler between them, his hands reaching 
across it still, holding her, they turned into Conduit 
Street, passing the old City Hotel. It was there that 
George Washington had stayed the night before he re- 
signed his commission in the Continental Army at the 
State House. Now it had fallen into disrepair. 

Clay saw her glance, said, “There’s talk that the place 
will be made into a theater.” 

She shrugged. 

“You’re not interested in that?” he asked, laughing. 

When she didn’t reply, his laughter faded, but the 
grin remained on his lips. Soon they turned into Prin- 
cess Lane. He kept his face toward hers still, but she 
saw the quick dark flick of his eyes as they sought the 
parkland across the way and then the windows of the 
two houses. 

She noticed nothing, but he had an impression of a 
curtain falling into place at an upper window of the 
house next to hers. He slowed, bent his head, and.said 
through smiling lips, “Who lives there?” 

“A neighbor, of course. Isabelle Morgan,” Loria told 

“You're acquainted? You visit occasionally?” 

“Yes.” 

“She’s very interested in your comings and goings.” 

By then they had reached the gate. Clay opened it, 
rolled the bicycle through. Just inside on the path, he 
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stopped. He balanced the two-wheeler against his hip 
and reached across it, seizing Loria by both shoulders. 
He drew her toward him, smiling faintly, and gathered 
her into his arms. 

She cried out and fought him, but he held her for a 
moment longer, his mouth pressed to hers so that she 
had no breath, and his shoulders seemed to close away 
all light. Then he moved his lips, said softly, “Wait until 
we’re indoors before you explode.” 

She drew a deep, sobbing breath and spun away from 
him. Fumbling for her key, she ran up the steps. By the 
time she had dug it from her reticule he was with her. 
He took it from her shaking hand and unlocked the 
door. He swung it open and stepped aside with a gallant 
bow. 

She hurried through, turned to slam the door in his 
face. But he was too quick for her. He closed it, bolted 
it. Then he grinned. “You may now scream at me, if 
you want to. Or should you prefer, you may slap my 
face.” 

“Thanks for your permission. But I wouldn’t demean 
myself.” 

“I thought you might not.” He leoked slowly around 
the hallway. His eyes rested on the three portraits, but 
he said, “I'd like you to show me everything that makes 
you believe someone has been here.” 

She stalked into the kitchen, flung herself into the 
rocking chair. She took off her hat, tossed it on the 
round table. “I'll show you nothing.” 

“Then Pll look myself while you sit here and sim- 
mer.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Williams. I’ve nothing to hide. Not 
from you. Not anymore.” 

A dark brow went up in a quizzical arch. Dark eyes 
glinted at her. “I’m glad to hear that.” He went to the 
door, stopped and returned to her. She was hiding some- 
thing, of course. He sensed it. He’d seen the stiffness 
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cross her face when he studied the portraits in the hall. 
He didn’t mention that. He knew he’d soon find the 
answer to that puzzle. He said, “The business on the 
path ... it was necessary, Loria.” 

“Tt was no such thing!” 

“Jmpertinent,” he said, “and vulgarly distasteful to 
you. Yes, I agree. But it was necessary nonetheless.” 

“As was your manner while we returned here, I sup- 
pose. And the flowers you bought me.” With the words, 
she recalled the corsage still pinned to her collar. She 
ripped it off, flung it into the washbasin, where it lay 
like a stain of stale blood against the white porcelain. 

He sighed with impatience. But his voice was gentle, 
saying, “Then you do understand. But listen, sometime 
maybe you'll begin to believe me. This is a serious busi- 
ness.” 

She shuddered but asked, “Serious for whom?” 

“For Jeff. For you.” 

“For Union Associates is what you mean.” 

“Believe what you like. But remember, I do what I 
have to.” 

“And you have to manhandle me?” 

“I’m sorry you call it that. I felt it to be a tather 
pleasant kiss. Even though it was required of me at the 
moment. It’s something called setting the stage.” 

She stared at him. 

“T had the feeling that someone next door was watch- 
ing from behind an upstairs window. Your friend Isa- 
belle Morgan perhaps. I wanted her, or whoever it was, 
to think I’m your new beau.” 

“You!” 

“Better me than Jeff, my dear.” With that Clay went 
out of the room. He moved quickly through the house. 
He saw the small green leaf that matched the one Loria 
had flung at him and picked it up. He saw the drawers 
slightly ajar. He saw where the pictures on the wall had 
been shifted a fraction. He noted signs of the search 
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that Loria herself had missed. And while he was look- 
ing, he watched carefully for some evidence of Jeff’s 
frequent presence. There was nothing. That a man 
sometimes stayed here was evident. A razor strop in the 
bathroom. A badger shaving brush with an ornate 
handle, A few changes of shirt and collar. But nothing 
that could be identified with Jeff Warden. 

Clay let his breath out in a long sigh. Perhaps Jeff 
wasn’t as stupid as it had appeared he had been. 

In every room the windows were wide open, and 
now, as the sun sank, a pale mist had begun to drift in. 
Downstairs again, he asked Loria, “Do you always keep 
your windows as they are now?” 

A faint smile turned her iips. “I am airing the house.” 

es 6 see.” 

“Did you also see what I was talking about?” 

“Of course. You’re quite right. Someone was here.” 
He looked into her eyes. “I know you don’t know who. 
Because you believed it was me and came to tell me so.” 

“T no longer believe that.” 

“Clever girl.” 

“But I still don’t understand.” 

“Jeff is important to people other than Union Asso- 
ciates, Loria.” 

She frowned. 

“Not everyone in the state is on his side.” Clay was 
thinking of B. W. Golvin. Had the muckraker’s silence 
been a result of no information beyond the first hint he 
must have had? Or had it been caused by something 
else? Clay, much as he wanted to, couldn’t believe that 
Golvin would have searched the house. Yet there had 
been the diatribe about immorality among politicians 
just about the time that Martin Coney left town. 

Loria was saying, “But who would have found out 
about me except through Martin Coney or through 
Martha?” 
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“We can dismiss them. There’s something here we 
don’t understand.” 

“Tt’s not possible, I tell you.” 

“But it’s happened, hasn’t it?” 

Her already pale face became even paler. She looked 
at Clay without guile. “I don’t want to hurt Jeff, even if 
I hate Union Associates. You do know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Clay said. “I know it.” 

“Then what shall we do?” 

“J don’t know yet.” He smoothed his hair, buttoned 
his jacket, retied his cravat. “Pil do some asking 
around.” 

“You're going to Mitch Smithers, aten’t you?” Her 
mouth curled in contempt. “Before you ask around, as 
you put it, you'll want further instructions.” 

“Yes.” Clay grinned. “And now I suggest that you 
‘brace yourself.” 


“What?” 
He drew her to her feet, led her to the door. “Just in 


case your lady friend is still watching, my dear. Or for 
anyone else who is.” 

When she hung back, he pulled her along with him. 
Outside in the clear blue dusk, he held her tightly. He 
kissed her long and thoroughly and deeply, apologizing 
the moment he released her in a voice that offered no 


apology at all. 


“J did as you told me,” Jim Roder said apologetically. 
“And I didn’t find anything in particular. Just a house, 
with women’s stuff in it. And a couple of men’s shirts.” 

“That’s all?” Judge Coney asked. 

“That’s all. And I let it show the way you said, 
though I don’t think that’s a good idea.” 

“J will do the thinking, Jim.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jim’s big face was blank. “But there’s one 
other thing. While I was there, I saw Golvin ambling 
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along. He stopped and looked up at the house before he 
went on.” 

“Golvin!” The old man’s lips were blue within the 
white of his Vandyke. “Golvin! You're certain it was 
he?” 

“T’m sure of it.” Jim reached for a cigar, then thought 
better of it. “I know the man’s face.” 

The old man was silent for a long time. Who would 
have thought it could happen? Yet it had. He thought of 
Margaret Cahill. He felt a yearning to see her, hear her 
voice. Or was it the girl in his mind now? No matter. It 
was dangerous. Martin was gone. But Jeff remained. He 
mustn’t be allowed to throw everything away. And what 
of himself? He was tco old to see his reputation shat- 
tered. At last Judge Coney said, “Keep your eye on her 
as before, but don’t let anybody know it.” 

“Whatever you tell me, sir.” 

“Til be at Catonsville on Lunacy Commission busi- 
ness for a day or two next week. Come to see me after 
that.” 

“T will,” Jim answered. 

As Jim turned to go, the old man stopped him. “Your 
mother, Mrs. Tolliver, is she happy with Springton Re- 
treat these days?” 

“Indeed she is.” 

“You must give her my regards when you see her.” 

“I surely will, Judge Coney,” he promised as he left. 

It was a promise he kept. He told Jessie Tolliver that 
the old man had asked after her. But that was all Jim 
told her. 
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Chapter 15 


By THE next morning Loria had managed to convince 
herself that Clay Williams was a liar. He alone had 
searched her house. That she saw no purpose in such 
activity didn’t matter. It had to be he. She was as certain 
as he pretended to be that Martha Warden wasn’t in- 
volved. Martin Coney was gone. There was no one else. 

The conviction calmed her. She decided that she 
would tell Jeff to ensure that the tall, presumptuous 
dark-eyed man would stay away from her. No matter 
what excuse Jeff gave, she would insist there be no more 
incidents. Clay would never come again to her house, 
never touch her again. She didn’t doubt that Jeff could 
arrange it. He was more important to Union Associates 
than it was to him. 

She savored her triumph beforehand as she stepped 
out, intending to walk to Market Space. A few paces 
down the path her triumph became angry awareness 
that Isabelle’s door was open and that Isabelle herself 
stood watching from the shadows within. 

Loria stopped, forced a smile. 

The door opened wider, and Isabelle came out. 
“There you are, Loria. Is all well?” 

“Oh, yes,” Loria returned. That she’d been trapped 
by her own acknowledgment of Isabelle’s spying on 
her didn’t cool her anger. She was hardly able to contain 
it as she went on. “And how are you, Isabelle?” 
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“All right, I guess.” Isabelle leaned on the fence be- 
tween the two. properties. “But I can’t imagine what’s 
happened around here lately.” 

Where Loria had been in a hurry to escape, now she 
was suddenly prepared to stay. She said, “What do you 
mean? Is something going on?” 

“Nobody used to come to Princess Lane. And then 
there were suddenly such goings-on. Riders passing by, 
heading where I can’t imagine. Since there’s only the 
two houses here. And now it’s all quiet again.” 

“Riders?” Loria repeated. “I haven’t noticed.” 

“J don’t know why you haven’t. Unless you’ve been 
busy at your hats. Or otherwise occupied at some en- 
grossing chore. Though I don’t mind telling you, my 
dear Loria, I'd hardly call that new young man of yours 
a chore.” 

Loria stared without comprehension. “New young 
man?” 

Isabelle went on. “So good-looking . . . I do hope 
something comes of it for you.” Thin shoulders moved 
in a shrug. “Of course, you’re so particular! Martin 
wasn’t good enough, and he’s Judge Alban Coney’s son. 
Still, this one’s extremely attractive. Though I should 
weigh him on the dangerous side.” 

Only loss of breath kept Loria from shouting a furi- 
ous denial. 

Isabelle went on. “Some women, though, do like a 
touch of threat in a man. I do myself. I shouldn’t mind 
being occupied with him. Your new young man, I 
mean, And I do hope it works out for you. You're still 
a fairly young woman. It’s so hard to be alone, and as 
time goes by, it becomes even more so. Men so have this 
hungering for youth. Haven’t you noticed it? And time 
passes so quickly.” 

A brief sympathy touched Loria. Isabelle was speak- 
ing of herself. Her marriage to Charlie hadn’t been 
enough. And it was too late for her. But then Isabelle’s 
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words really sank in. She was speaking of Clay Williams 
as Loria’s new young man. It was the impression he had 
tried to create, and that was insupportable. Loria said 
coldly, “You’ve misunderstood. The gentleman you re- 
fer to is an acquaintance. I’m certain Pll never see him 
again.” 

Isabelle blurted, “It hardly seemed that was the case!” 

A wave of color rose in Loria’s cheeks. She snapped, 
‘Do you spend all your time at the window, Isabelle?” 

“Not all,” the older woman retorted. “But enough 
that Mr. Golvin came to ask me about Princess Lane. 
And when he writes his book, I’m sure to be mentioned 
in it.” 

“Mr. Golvin? Now what are you talking about?” 

“Mr. B. W. Golvin himself! The man that writes for 
the Capital City Times. He’s going to do a historical 
book about Annapolis in the older days, and he’d heard 
of me and Charlie. So he came and introduced himself. 
I spent a most enjoyable two hours. with him.” 

“Talking about Princess Lane?” Loria asked softly. 
“And the people who live here?” 

“The property owners and who built the houses, of 
course. And where they came from. before. I told him 
that he ought to visit you, too. Since there was so little 
I could tell him about the Cahills. He was very in- 
terested in them, too.” 

“Oh, was he?” 

“Why, certainly. And I did urge him to stop and see 
you, Loria. I knew you’d enjoy it. But he seemed to 
think it unnecessary. Perhaps later on, he said. Once he 
was well into his book.” 

“J doubt that,” Loria answered. Then, with a cool 
smile: “I’ve errands to do. Pll see you later, shall I?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve so much to tell you about Mr. Golvin. 
Charlie has known him for years, and I can’t think why 
I’ve never met him before. But you know Charlie, so 
busy with all the demands on him.” 
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“Yes,” Loria agreed, and went on slowly. She knew 
that Isabelle continued to watch as she closed the gate 
behind her. She felt sharp, curious eyes follow her as 
she went down the lane, her basket held on one crooked 
arm, her reticule dangling from chill fingertips. 

Riders on this quiet backwater... B. W. Golvin, 
whose work she herself had read in the Capital City 
Times, asking about the people who lived there... . 

With that to think about she would have preferred to 
tetreat to the house behind bolted doors and sealed 
windows, But she forced herself to continue with her 
plans for the day. She couldn’t become more a recluse 
than she already was, B. W. Golvin notwithstanding. 

As she cut into the footpath that led into Charles 
Street, she heard the scuffle of footsteps behind her. She 
turned, and saw no one. She’d seen no one in the lane 
except Isabelle, and Isabelle remained on her front 
stoop. It was, Loria decided, exactly what she must ex- 
pect. After her conversation with Isabelle she would 
surely hear the footsteps of an invisible follower. She 
would decide what to do later. Now she would go to 
Market Space. 

The place was crowded. More senators and delegates 
rambled in the sun than filled the two chambers of the 
General Assembly, it seemed. But politics remained the 
subject of conversation. 

Without wanting to, Loria overheard snatches. 

“McKinley and Teddy R., of course. Who else do you 
think?” 

“The open door policy means trade with China. I’m 
for trade, and I don’t care about with who. Or don’t 
you care about bread and butter?” 

“It’s all sewed up. Jeff Warden for governor when the 
state party convenes at the end of the month.” 

Hurrying, Loria thought, Jeff in the Governor’s Man- 
sion.... 

The air was heavy with the odor of fruit and vege- 
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tables and dried meats and horse droppings. The cob- 
bled roadway was littered with clamshells and crab 
claws sucked clean and flung away. As she moved from 
stall to stall, she began to think once again that some- 
one was following her. She glanced around quickly but 
could find no reason for the uneasiness she felt. 

The feeling grew stronger. Eyes bored into her back, 
studied her. Eyes measured and weighed her. The un- 
easiness slowly became fear. 

Was the bent old woman, whose rheumatically 
gnarled hands fondled the oranges, actually intent on 
evil? Was the tall, thick-necked man with tousled blond 
hair hanging from beneath his cap staring at her instead 
of at his barrow? 

She continued ‘her shopping, the basket on her arm 
filling with more than she intended to buy as she de- 
layed leaving the busy place. In quick glances she peered 
at the passing faces, searching for Clay Williams. He 
surely would stand out among these people. He would 
be head and shoulders over most of the men. He 
couldn’t hide from her. But then she thought: He 
wouldn’t even want to hide from me. He’d come direct- 
ly to confront me. As he’s done before. There’d be pa 
reason for him to do otherwise. 

But if Clay wasn’t following her, then who was? 

She stopped, turned her head slowly. She looked hard 
into the face of a slim sandy-haired youth. Too hard, 
she realized, as he suddenly grinned, winked, and took 
a step toward her. She swung away quickly, frowning. 
Her attention was caught by a small, dapper man, wear- 
ing a thick brown mustache. He seemed to be studying 
her. She went toward him, planning to demand that he 
explain himself. At once he ducked behind a fishmong- 
er’s stall. She hesitated, sure that she had him and won- 
dered what to say. Within moments he appeared again, 
wearing a stained white apron and leaning over a barrel 
of fish with a gutting knife.in his small neat hand. 
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She didn’t notice the big blond man wearing a shaggy 
sweater and thick muffler at his throat, who stood be- 
hind the florist’s barrow, sucking a black cigar and 
planning the report he would make to Judge Coney. 

She went on, sighing. It was no use. She couldn’t 
question every man in the market. And what if she 
could? Would that accomplish anything? Were she to 
hit upon the right one, he’d never admit his interest in 
her or his reason for it either. 

There was no point in tarrying. The joy in being out, 
among people, was gone. She returned home as quickly 
as she could, hoping to see Jeff that evening. When he 
came, she would tell him what Isabelle had said and 
about her feeling that she had been pursued from here 
along Charles Street and all the way to the docks and 
Market Space. Jeff would know what to do. There was 
relief in the decision. 

’But as she turned into Princess Lane, she saw a 
motor-driven conveyance pulled up before her house. 
There had been others on the roads of Annapolis. Just 
one or two, owned by eccentrics who must try every 
gadget that came along. But she knew no one who 
owned such a thing. She stopped abruptly when she 
reached her gate. Clay stood at the fence, smiling at 
Isabelle. 

He turned to Loria, said warmly, “At last! Pve been 
waiting what seems hours. I must have just missed you. 
Mrs. Morgan was kind enough to tell me you’d return 
soon, since you were only going shopping.” As he 
spoke, he thrust into Loria’s arms an enormous bouquet 
of roses. Their scent was overpowering, thick and rich. 
The sheaf of ferns surrounding the flowers dropped oval 
her hands like a green waterfall. Beneath them, Clay’s 
hidden fingers tightened around her wrist. “Let’s go in,” 
he said softly, and more softly still, “Don’t argue with 
me.” - 

She gave him a brief forced smile while Isabelle sim- 
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pered, “I didn’t believe you when you said you wouldn’t 
see this nice young man again. And IJ was right, wasn’t 
I? We’ve had such a delightful chat.” And, coyly: 
“Loria, do remember what I told you. I’m older than 
you, and I know.” 

Clay grinned, murmured a farewell, and drew Loria 
with him to the door. He held the bouquet for her while 
she drew out her key. Its thorns struck him twice, sharp 
as a snake’s fangs. Inside he licked beads of blood from 
his thumb while Loria stared at him. 

‘At last, sighing, she asked, “What are you doing here? 
Am I never to be rid of you?” 

He handed her the flowers. “You surely have a vase 
for these. It would be a pity to let them wither while you 
argue with me.” 

She accepted the bouquet and dropped it into the or- 
nate basket that she used as an umbrella stand. Then: 
“And now, Mr. Williams, what do you want?” 

“It’s a shame to do that. I paid a pretty penny for 
those,” he answered. 

She glared at him. “Please leave.” But even as she 
spoke she thought of her fear in Market Place, of what 
Isabelle had told her about B. W. Golvin. Unwillingly 
she realized that she must speak to Clay. He, as well as 
Jeff, must know what had happened. 

“Pm tired,” Clay said. “I’ve had a busy day. And all 
in aid of your friend Jeff.” 

“And what’s that to me?” The retort was out before 
she could stop it. It seemed that Clay managed to rub 
her the wrong way no matter what he said. 

“You could invite me into your pleasant kitchen and 
offer me a chair.” 

“I'd not noticed that you require an invitation. At 
least here.” 

“I’m sorry you mentioned that. I had a very proper 
upbringing.” 

She flashed a quick look at him, wondering if that 
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had been an allusion to her own past or to her situation 
with Jeff. But Clay’s expression was bland, his eyes as 
remote as always. She could read nothing on his face. 

He went on, “And that proper upbringing included 
being taught table manners and those other courtesies 
that used to be required among civilized people.” 

“Civilized?” 

“Perhaps I should have said civil.” 

“Come and sit down,” she said abruptly. 

When he had taken the rocking chair in the kitchen, 
she said, “And are you hungry? Would you like some- 
thing? A sandwich? A cup of coffee? A drink?” 

“Td like all three.” He grinned now. “I was much 
afraid that you’d never ask me.” 

“Civility is a pleasant code,” she retorted. “Even 
when insincere. And since ’m not bound by the old- 
fashioned idea that one mustn’t break bread with one’s 
enemy, I’m quite willing that you have what you need 
to revive you before you go on your way.” 

“Whatever the motive, I appreciate the gesture.” 

She busied herself with bread and cheese, two plain 
sandwiches which she dressed up with tomato slices, re- 
pretting the largess. Coffee heated on the polished black 
stove. She took a fine piece of cut glass, half filled it 
with whiskey and brought it to him. “This first?” 

He accepted the drink, smiling. “Join me?” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s sinful to condemn a man to drink such a tot 
alone, encouraging him in a dangerous vice.” 

“You may destroy your liver, and your soul for all I 
care.” It was what Henry had done, in his way, and she 
had learned to pity him for it. She would pity the man 
now before her for nothing. 

He sipped the whiskey. “Jeff’s taste is good.” 

“Not in ail things,” she returned. 

“You refer to Union Associates.” 

“Mr. Williams. ...” 
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He emptied the glass, set it aside. He bit hungrily into 
a sandwich and took his time finishing it, then the sec- 
ond, drinking the coffee she gave him. Finally, with a 
sigh, he sat back and thanked her. There was no smile 
on his face when he said, “And now you’re going to ask 
why I’m here again. And this time without Isabelle’s 
ears close by, I’ll tell you.” 

“I’m waiting.” 

He delayed. He didn’t like what he was about to do. 
He wasn’t doing it willingly by any means. Though he 
agreed even more with the necessity than he had when 
he had accepted Mitch’s orders, saying just that it would 
be far better to find out what was going on, in whose 
interest Loria was being observed, than to follow through 
on Mitch’s suggestion. 

Clay had taken the train to Baltimore City and spent 
two hours with Mitch. 

At first Mitch listened quietly. But as Clay spoke of 
his talk with Jeff, Mitch’s face turned crimson. His thick 
neck swelled. Then, while Clay talked on, Mitch began 
to curse, his gruff voice forming an angry counterpoint 
to Clay’s cool words. At last Mitch growled, “It won’t 
do.” But he was thinking of all he had put into Jeff. All 
there was to lose. 

“Jeff’s adamant. I don’t think you can move him.” 

The barracuda smile stretched Mitch’s lips. “Let me 
decide.” Then: “Go and see the girl again. Tell her 
she’s going to have to leave Jeff and Annapolis. We'll 
pay her whatever she wants. But she’s got to go, and ’m 
not going to take any refusal or delay.” 

“Tt won’t work,” Clay said. “I’ve told you. She’s not 
for sale.” 

“Persuade her to be.” 

“And how do I change her from one kind of woman 
to another?” , 

“You'll think of something,” Mitch went on. “And I 
don’t care how you do it.” 
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“Maybe I care.” 

Mitch’s muddy eyes bored into his. ‘Finally, he had 
said, “Perhaps I’d better see her myself.” - 

“You should talk-to Jeff.” 

“Leave that to me, and get on with what you have to 
do,” Mitch had answered. 

So Clay had come to the lane with roses, which had 
been window dressing rather than peace offering. He’d 
known he’d have no success with Mitch’s plan. And 
those roses had paid off better than he’d expected. It 
was over them that Isabelle had found her excuse for 
speaking to him, to confide in him her excitement at 
B. W. Golvin’s visit. That information put a different 
complexion on the affair. The comment Golvin had 
made in the Times about the morals of Annapolis 
politicians now made unpleasant sense, and Clay’s own 
intuition had been vindicated. Loria would certainly un- 
derstand the threat the man posed. 

At that moment she said, “I’m still waiting.” 

He answered, “I know it’s useless, but I must point 
out to you once again what a danger you are to Jeff.” 

“You’ve spoken to him, anjj he told you to mind your 
own business. Isn’t that so?” 

“Tn effect, yes.” 

“And you obey his orders by returning here.” 

“I waited awhile. And I don’t take orders from him.” 

“You work for him.” 

“T work with him and on his behalf. There’s a dif- 
ference.” 

She looked down at her ringless hands, closed her 
eyes briefly. When she looked at him, she said, “You 
spoke to Isabelle. You know there’s more to this than I 
first thought. I wonder that you haven’t mentioned it to 
me.” When Clay kept silent, she continued. “I suppose 
you wanted to know whether I’d tell you.” 

He felt relief mixed with regret. Ske was, as he had 
assessed her, a woman with no lies in her, with no guile 
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with which to defend herself. The relief he didn’t under- 
stand, but the regret he understood. That lack of guile 
would make her difficult. He said, “I learn as much from 
what you tell meas what you don’t.” 

“You have a nasty and sneaking mind,” she retorted. 

“Tt comes from my work.” His remote dark eyes 
touched her. Then: “Golvin’s interest can’t be brushed 
aside, no more than the search of your house can be.” 

She nodded. There was more to tell him, but she 
wanted first to hear what Clay would say about Golvin. 
Perhaps it would help her understand. 

“The man’s honest, but he’s a bulldog. He'll hang on 
until he has what he wants. And when he gets it, he'll 
use it.” 

“But why?” she cried. “Of what concern am I to 
him?” 

“You? None. His concern is Jeff Warden. And if you 
asked B.W. why, he’d tell you that the public has the 
tight to know if the man it has been asked to elect will 
expend his time in its interest or in his own.” 

“Jeff would be a good governor.” 

“B.W. would reply that Jeff couldn’t be a good gov- 
ernor if he spent his energies in fornication,” Clay re- 
torted. “And that’s why B.W. won’t overlook a single 
detail of your personal life. He’ll write it luridly and 
with as much ugliness as he can summon, which is quite 
a lot. And you won’t be able to stop him or deny it. Or 
have recourse at him.” 

A shudder touched her. Cold traveled in quick ripples 
from her fingertips deep into her heart. Under the im- 
pact of her suddenly racing pulses, her face turned pink, 
and without knowing it, she winced openly. B.W. won’t 
overlook a single detail of your personal life. The words 
were thunder, echoing in her mind. She had put the 
awful secret of her birth behind her. Now it would be 
dragged forth to confront her again, to sully Margaret 
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Cahill’s name, to destroy Loria herself, and, through 
her, to bring down Jeff. 

Clay, watching her face, didn’t know the fact, but 
knew there was something. He would have to learn what 
it was. He said, putting her silent judgment into words, 
“T71l ruin Jeff, of course.” 

She rose unsteadily. “Thank you for the explanation. 
I must think about this.” 

He said in a low, hard voice, “Sit down, Loria. We're 
not finished.” 

“There’s only one thing left unsaid between us. I 
meant to speak of it before, but didn’t. I thought I was 
followed today from here to Market Space. I couldn’t 
tell by whom. I wasn’t even sure of it. Still, it might have 
been this Golvin. All right. Now that you know who 
threatens Jeff, discuss it with him. And leave me alone.” 

Clay got to his feet. He put a hand on each of her 
shoulders and thrust her down into her chair. “I’ve made 
some decisions, and you’d best hear me out.” 

“Don’t bully me,” she retorted. 

He took a step back, said softly, “Will you let Jeff 
wreck himself for you?” 

In an equally soft voice, she answered, “Jeffs a 
grown man and must make his own choices. I’ve told 
you that before, and I say the same again. Nothing’s 
changed that, and nothing will. As for myself, I doubt 
that being separated from Union Associates will destroy 
him. Indeed, I think that’s for the best.” 

“Even if it were done by Golvin and separated Jeff 
not from us but from his chosen career forever?” 

“If it were his own free choice, even then,” she said. 

“‘You’ve a great deal of confidence in yourself if you 
think he’d still care for you if that happened.” 

She closed her eyes. “Go away.” 

He didn’t answer her. He took the whiskey decanter 
and refilled his glass. Returning to his seat, he made 
himself comfortable. He knew a great deal more than 
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she did. He knew, for instance, that to search this house 
wasn’t B.W.’s way. Someone else had done that. To 
follow her, had she been followed, wasn’t Golvin’s way 
either. These were both evidence of someone else’s in- 
terest in her. While Golvin was dangerous, the unknown 
was even more so. 

“No, my dear,” Clay said gently. “I’m not yet ready 
to leave.” 

She opened her eyes, and anger flashed at him. “What 
else is there?” 

There were many questions he wanted to ask her. 
One of which arose out of his own curiosity. He wanted 
to know what she saw in Jeff Warden. That Clay would 
never ask her, At the moment he would ask her noth- 
ing. What he needed to know, he would learn on his 
own. Somewhere, hidden away in old records perhaps, 
there would be answers. But in the last few minutes, 
having accepted her refusal to break off from Jeff, Clay 
had decided what to do next. It was based on a ploy he 
had used earlier, but now, because of Golvin, Clay had 
determined that he must follow through on it. He'd 
explain it later to Mitch, and Mitch would see the right- 
ness of it. 

Now, answering, Clay said, “There’s a great deal 
more, Loria.” 

“I don’t agree.” 

He asked, “Do you expect a guest this evening?” 

A) [ do.” 

“T thought that might be why you shopped. You'll be 
disappointed, I fear. So it’s as well that I'll be here to 
keep you company.” - 

“What makes you think Jeff won’t come as he prom- 
ised?” 

“He'll be in Baltimore City, with Mitch. And Mitch 
isn’t easy to get away from.” 

“I'm sure of that.” 

“We, you and I, shall have dinner together. A light 
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one, roasted chicken, I hope, and good white wine, and 
perhaps some grapes for dessert.” 

“You even noticed what I bought,” she said, startled. 

’ “YT did,” he agreed. “Later, we'll draw the drapes, and 
turn the lamps low.” 

“We'll do no such thing! We shan’t eat together or go 
through the rest of the charade you describe.” 

“After dark I'll leave. But I'll be back. So be certain 
to have the door unbolted.” - 

“You'll what?” she cried. 

“I'll return. My dear, I can’t leave you here alone and 
defenseless.” Clay grinned. “I’m mad about you. Be- 
sotted is the word, I think.” 

“You are mad,” she said. 

“Shall we call it hopeful? Perhaps Isabelle will be 
good enough to continue her spying and to pass the 
word to whoever asks, which includes B.W. as well as 
someone else, that Clay Williams, the noted bachelor 
employee of Union Associates, slips in and out of Loria 
Baylor’s house at all hours and has even been known to 
spend the night with her. And that it appears that once, 
and only once, when he was unable to keep an appoint- 
ment, his good friend Jeff Warden brought a message to 
Loria for him, so that she wouldn’t languish in sorrow.” 

“I won’t have it,” she gasped. “And neither will Jeff. 
If anything is likely to turn him against you, then this 
is. Don’t you realize that?” 

“Tf it does,” Clay said, “then it will. Shall we just wait 
and see how it goes?” 
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Chapter 16 


LorIA GLARED at the cookstove. She had wrestled with 
it for four years, and though she usually won, it could 
best her at times. Now was one of them. The chicken, 
which should have been golden brown, was charred 
around its edges. The lemon slices were curled and dry. 
The escallop of eggplant resembled a platter of horse 
leavings. A grin suddenly tilted her lips. What did it 
matter to her? She would serve all as they were. Such a 
meal was what Clay Williams deserved. 

He ate hungrily, forcing a pretense of enjoyment, 
washing the food down with deep gulps of white wine. 
She, he noted, only picked at her plate. When he had 
finished, he thanked her with ironic courtesy. She didn’t 
trouble to answer him. 

Hoofbeats drummed in the lane, faded away. She 
lifted her head, but there was no eagerness in her eyes. 

Clay saw, understood, said nothing. She had thought 
of Jeff, yet known he wouldn’t ride so noisily into Prin- 
cess Lane. Rising, Clay went to the twilight-filled window 
and drew the curtain. Ought he te go now? Or would it 
be better to wait until later? He had to go to the office, 
use the telephone to speak to Mitch. 

If Jeff had agreed with the bald-headed man, then the 
rest wouldn’t be necessary. If he had been adamant, 
then Clay must pack a portmanteau, explain to Clara to 
expect him when she saw him next. And, finally, willing 
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or not, he would have to return here. Thinking of it 
made him sigh. His day had already been overlong for 
his tastes. He would have preferred a long drink, a 
decent sandwich to mask the awfulness of the meal 
Loria had given him, some smiling and lusty feminine 
company to wash away Loria’s cold disapproval, and a 
night’s deep and dreamless sleep in the comfort of his 
bachelor bed. 

A tap at the kitchen door interrupted his musing. He 
turned quickly from the window. But Loria was before 
him. She flashed a quick triumphant smile at him as she 
tan to the door. He was at her heels, reaching. His 
hand closed on the bolt. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” she demanded. 

“Let’s see who it is,” he said under his breath. 

“T know!” And then: “Jeff?” 

Clay muttered, “Suppose a stranger said. ‘Yes. It’s 
lei © 

But it wasn’t a stranger. “Loria,” Jeff said, “open the 
door.” His voice was deep and unhurried. The sound of 
it warmed her. She blushed pink, and her eyes glowed. 

Clay saw and felt a clench in his chest. She became 
even more lovely at the thought of Jeff, the murmur of 
his voice. Unwillingly, Clay threw the bolt. 

Jeff came in on a single long stride, an arm already 
reaching for Loria. He let it drop at the sight of Clay. 
Frowning, he asked, “What are you doing here?” 

“A good question,” Loria said. 

But Clay answered, “I could ask the same of you, 
Jeff. Weren’t you seeing Mitch this evening?” 

Jeff chuckled. “I arrived much earlier than he ex- 
pected me to, and I left much before he wanted me to. 
I knew Loria was waiting, so I didn’t waste my time in 
Baltimore City. And since the train schedule didn’t suit 
me, I came back by horse instead.” 

But he didn’t look as if he had just made a fast four- 
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hour ride. He was well brushed, his boots shining. He 
had stopped somewhere to clean up, Clay decided. 

Jeff was saying, “Mitch told me you’d be stopping by, 
but I thought you’d have gone by now, Clay.” 

Loria burst out, “Jeff, tell this man to leave us at 
once. I want to speak with you alone.” 

“Well?” Jeff said to Clay. 

“Shouldn’t you know what’s happened?” 

“J don’t care.” 

“Ts that what you answered Mitch when he spoke to 
you?” 

Jeff grinned. “Roughly. I also repeated, roughly, what 
I told you when you raised the same subject with me.” 

“All right,” Clay said. “As long as you’re here, you 
might as well have time at it. But remember, Jeff, Pl 
need to speak to you later. I work for you.” 

“T'll remember,” Jeff promised. 

Clay thought as he let himself out of the house that 
he worked for Mitch Smithers and not for Jeff. He won- 
dered if Jeff really understood him. 

Climbing into the Daimler, Clay saw lights go on in 
Isabelle’s front windows. He grinned. The conveyance 
had made him as conspicuous as he had wanted to be on 
this visit. That was why he used it today, though it 
usually remained for months on end in the shed he had 
rented for it. 

Alone, Jeff and Loria looked at each other silently. 
Then he opened his arms tc her. She burrowed against 
him, hugging him so tightly that she felt the buttons of 
his coat press into her breasts. 

At last she whispered, “We do have to talk. Oh, J eff, 
he had me nearly convinced that you weren’t coming.” 

Jeff’s arms were hard, warm. “I knew he had a silver 
tongue, but I never dreamed he could sway you. And it 
was the same with me, you know. Mitch played every 
string on his violin. He almost convinced me that Clay 
would buy you with a large draft from the bank and 
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that I needn’t look for you here because you’d be gone 
before I arrived.” 

“You couldn’t have thought that, Jeff! Not for an 
instant. And as for me, I’m ashamed now. I know you 
too well to believe Clay. Mitch Smithers couldn’t taik 
you into doing anything you didn’t want to. But Clay’s 
so remote, as if he doesn’t really care what I believe. 
And that’s more convincing than anything else.” 

“Shall we forget him for a little while?” 

“If we can,” she answered. “I'd like to forget Clay 
Williams forever.” 

“Maybe I can arrange that, too.” 

She looked at him through her lashes. “Do you mean 
that?” 

“I mean it,” he told her, bending his head to kiss her. 

But later, after they had made love and slept in each 
other’s arms, she asked, “Why is Clay so disturbed that 
this man Golvin was on the block asking about the 
people who live here?” 

Jeff’s voice was suddenly hard, the cleft in his chin 
deep. “Golvin! What about him?” 

She described what she had learned from Isabelle, 
what Clay had heard. 

“The man’s scum,” Jeff said. But he knew in that 
instant that Clay had been right. Jeff couldn’t afford to 
be seen in Princess Lane by B. W. Goivin. If it was true 
that he had his suspicions, Golvin would consider them 
confirmed should he find Jeff here. 

“You call Golvin scum,” Loria was saying. “You 
mean he disagrees with Union Associates, don’t you?” 

“J mean that he’s irresponsible. Clay must have ex- 
plained what Golvin is and what he does.” 

“I suppose so. I hardly listened.” 

“You ought to have,” Jeff said grimly. 

The door knocker suddenly gave a loud clatter. 

Jeff looked at her. 

“It must be Clay, returning.” But she didn’t move. 
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“You'd better make certain it is he. And if so, then 
let him in.” 

“J will not. I’ve had enough of him for this day and 
for a long while to come.” 

The door knocker clattered again, and she went to 
the window. 

Jeff stood behind her, a hand on her shoulder. “Go 
down, Loria. We can’t have him making a scene on your 
stoop.” 

“Tet him worry about that!” she flared. Then, brush- 
ing the drapes aside, she leaned out. “Go away,” she 
called softly, “You'll rouse the neighborhood.” 

“Darling,” he answered loudly, “I’m sorry I’m late. I 
came back as soon as I could. It was business that de- 
layed me.” 

She saw a faint glimmer of light appear in the next- 
door window, and at the same time, the weight of Jefi’s 
hand slipped from her shoulder. She heard his quick 
footsteps as he left the bedroom. 

She clenched her fists angrily when she heard the 
door below swing open and the mumble of men’s voices. 
The conversation went on for a long while, it seemed 
to her. She waited, raging inwardly. Jeff shouldn’t have 
allowed Clay back into the house. Even if he had good 
reason, reason she herself didn’t see, he oughtn’t to have 
done it. When she heard footsteps on the stairs, she 
started forward. But then she stopped so abrupily her 
whole body rocked. The steps were as light as a lion’s. 
She knew them even as she refused to identify them to 
herself. 

Clay appeared in the doorway. He said quietly, “Jeff 
had to leave. He asked me to tell you that he'll see you 
as soon as possible.” 

She said disbelievingly, “Where is he?” 

“He had to go home.” 

“This is his home,” she whispered painfully. “The 
CU 5 soho ooitith ond? 
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Clay stared into her eyes. “Yes. Go on, say it. Tell 
me what the other is. And describe to me the woman he 
maztried years ago.” 

Color drained slowly from Loria’s face. She was pale, 
her eyes grown large, a luminous green misted with 
tears. “You’ve no right to speak so to me,” she said at 
last. 

“Yes, I'd no right. I’m sorry.” But his tone was harsh, 
unbending. 

She moved suddenly, a slim wraith on quick feet. She 
skimmed past him, her full skirts crumpling between 
them, and ran downstairs. 

He followed her slowly. He knew there was no reason 
to hurry. And he’d been hurrying for hours now. Hurry- 
ing back to her, although he hadn’t wanted to. 

She walked from room to room in disbelieving search. 
At last, she said, “He’s really gone!” And then: “What 
did you say to him?” 

“{ didn’t need to say anything much. You'd already 
told him about Golvin. All I had to do was point out 
the dangers he had seen for himself.” 

But now she was staring at the portmanteau Clay had 
left near the door. She jerked her head up. “You're not 
staying here!” 

“The kitchen will do me. ’'ve had worse accommo- 
dations.” 

“¥ don’t doubt that you have,” she retorted icily. 
Then: “Did Jeff agree to that?” 

“He had no choice. We’re just doing the best we can. 
I would like to convince your next-door neighbor that 
I’m your lover, hoping she’ll pass that on to Golvin. 
Should he be watching this house, I’d like him to know 
I stayed the night.” 

“TI don’t care for your plots,” Loria answered. “Jeff 
had a choice. And he made it.” But she asked herself 
when the choice had been made. Was it as he held her 
in his arms, seemingly beyond all thought of Clay Wil- 
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liams? Or was it later, when she mentioned Golvin? Or 
later still, when Jeff and Clay spoke together down- 
stairs? No matter when. She felt it as betrayal. 

“You're not really surprised,” Clay was saying. 

She didn’t answer. But it was true. She had known 
for a long time the depths of Jeff's ambition. Now she 
saw clearly that he would do anything to further it. She 
turned from Clay. “There’s a cot in the workroom. You 
may use that.” 

“It’s good of you.” 

She led the way. At the threshold of the room she 
stopped, unable to make herself go in. Jt was here that 
Jeff had first held her in his arms. On that bed, lying in 
the heat of his embrace, she had asked herself, “Why 
not? Why not?” which had been the beginning. She took 
unwilling steps across the threshold, lit the lamp. 
“You'll find what you need.” 

Small shadows flickered across his face, veiling his 
eyes. He said, laughing softly, “You mustn’t be afraid 
that [ll disturb you. And if you are, then lock your 
door.” 

“There’s no lock on it. ’ve not needed one.” 

“Move a piece of furniture against it.” 

“I won't trouble to.” 

“Have it your own way. Just get a good night’s sleep.” 

“Had I my own way—” 

He cut in. “Don’t tell me.” He yawned, eyed the bed. 
His hand went to his collar. “I know what I’m going to 
do.” 

She left him without a word, but he heard her mov- 
ing about in the room above for some time. The reg- 
isters built to spread the warmth of the Latrobe heater 
also carried the sound of any stirring through the house. 
He grinned when he realized that she hadn’t barricaded 
the door. Either she wasn’t fearful that he’d heard her 
in her bedroom or she had another reason. He consid- 
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ered that for a while, then rose, sighing, from the edge 
of the cot. 

He found a length of wash line in the kitchen and 
two heavy old pewter pitchers. At the foot of the stairs 
in the deepest shadow, he set up his trap. Then he re- 
tired to the workroom again. It seemed to him that he 
had slept for only seconds when the clamor of crashing 
pewter awakened him. He was on his feet, into the hall, 
in one surging movement. 

Loria was on her knees, her dark skirts puffed up 
around her, an absurd little hat atilt over one eye. 

“You ought to have guessed,” he said quietly. He 
leaned down, straightened her hat carefully, and drew 
her to her feet. 

She uttered a choked “Yes. I ought to have.” But in 
the safety of her room it had seemed so simple to show 
Clay that he couldn’t confine and control her. She had 
planned to go to the Chesapeake Hotel, which wasn’t 
too far away, to remain there until morning, when she 
could cash a draft at the bank. Then she had thought to 
take the first train for Baltimore City to tell Mitch 
Smithers to his face that she wanted only to be let alone. 
Now she was sorry she had tried it. She realized that 
Mitch Smithers wouldn’t have listened to her any more 
than Clay had. This was her home and all she had. She 
wouldn’t allow Union Associates to drive her from it. 

“I’m sorry to be devious,” Clay told her. 

“I’ve told you I can be trusted.” 

He grinned at the two fallen pewter pitchers. “I don’t 
doubt it, Loria.” 

She didn’t bother to explain what her intentions had 
been. She said, “I can be trusted as far as Jeff is con- 
cerned.” 

“T know,” Clay answered, grinning still. 

“You seem to think this a game,” she snapped. 

He heard the contempt in her voice, felt a quick, hot 
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sting of anger. “No,” he said soberly. “It’s no game. We 
both understand that, don’t we?” 

She stared at him. 

“No, we can’t play at this. It’s too big.” 

“For whom?” she demanded. “You and the Barra- 
cuda? Or Jefi?” 

“For all of us,” Clay said tiredly. “Including you.” 

He awakened to the angry chatter of mockingbirds. 
His body was too big for the cot, the cornhusk pillow 
too rough for his head, but he lay still, his eyes closed, 
remembering where he was and why. He wasn’t ready 
to face any of it. He was hungry and still tired and won- 
dered if he felt that way because he knew what kind of 
day it would be. When he heard brisk footsteps, he rose. 

Soon after, washed with cold water, shaved with it, 
too, dressed, but feeling no improvement in body or 
tind, he went into the kitchen. 

Loria was on her knees again, this time near the ice 
chest. He heard whispered oaths as she mopped at the 
seeping water. “Did it run over?” he asked. 

She gave the dampness a final swab, shoved the water 
pan under the chest, and rose to fling the wet rag into 
the sink. Ignoring the question, she gave him a level 
look from dark-shadowed eyes. “Pll make you some~ 
thing to eat while you get ready to leave.” 

He grinned. He leaned against the doorframe, watch- 
ing as she moved quickly from the stove to the neatly 
set table. At last he said, “You needn’t hurry. You have 
plenty of time. I’m staying on for a while.” 

“You're what?” Milk slopped over the rim of the 
pitcher she held. 

“I’m remaining here.” At the sound of her protest he 
put up his hand. “Look. I told you last night. I want 
Golvin, and whoever else is watching you, to believe 
that you’re my ... my girl.” 

She slammed the pitcher to the table, clenched her 
hands at her hips. “I won’t be part of this, Clay.” 
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“I’m not asking you,” Clay said gently. “I’m telling 
you how it’s going to be.” 

“Jeff didn’t approve. I won’t believe you if you say 
he did.” 

“TI didn’t spell it out for him. He agreed I should stay 
on last night. Just in case something turned up. It didn’t. 
But I’ve done some thinking since then.” 

“Spare me,” she retorted. 

She slapped a platter of fried eggs and ham on the 
table, set a steaming mug of black coffee beside it. 

He thanked her, took a chair. “I’m starved.” But by 
then he had lost his appetite. Nonetheless, he forced 
himself to eat everything she had given him, while she 
sat across the table, leaning her chin on her small fist 
and glaring at him over it. 

Finally, she said, “I don’t propose to be your prisoner 
here, you know.” 

“TI don’t propose you should be.” He laughed. “As a 
matter of fact, as soon as you’re ready, we'll go for a 
drive in town. And I'll do a few errands.” One was to 
telephone Mitch again. 

“And what’s this drive in aid of?” she demanded. 

“You know.” 

She shrugged. “It won’t work.” 

“Do you have a better suggestion?” 

“No. The suggestions are your department, aren’t 
they? But Pll tell you now that I have a shop to run. I 
can’t close up and go for a drive, and I don’t intend to.” 

“This is important, Loria.” 

“So is my shop.” 

Clay had no time to reply. There was a knock at the 
door. Loria’s eyes widened in wordless question, but he 
was instantly on his feet. He strode to the shop, peered 
from a chink in the drapes. Isabelle stood on the door- 
step, a napkin-covered plate in her hand. 

“Who is it?” Loria whispered, a step behind him. 

He opened the drape, lifted a hand in salute, and 
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said, “Your friend from next door, bearing gifts. You’d 
better let her in, hadn’t you?” 

“Let her in? Are you crazy?” 

“She’s already seen me. Which is what I want.” 

“That much I understood.” Loria sighed. It was no 
use. Isabelle would wait until admitted. Clay would stay 
where he was. With a fixed smile, Loria went to the 
door and opened it. 

“Good morning,” Isabelle cried. “I knew you must be 
up. It’s almost time to open the shop. And besides, I 
see that you have an early-morning customer.” 

Beyond Isabelle’s shoulder, Loria saw Clay’s Daimler. 
It squatted like a monster at her gate, announcing to all 
who saw it Clay Williams’ presence within. 

“Of course, since you’re busy, I'll just leave,” Isa- 
belle was saying, “but I brought you some cake, and I 
thought we might have a visit over coffee.” She craned 
her neck, stretching until the small bones creaked, to 
smile sweetly at Clay. 

“You’ve met Mr. Williams before,” Loria said. 

“We had a most enjoyable talk,” Clay offered, com- 
ing forward. “You'll join us for coffee and your cake, 
won't you?” 

“Oh, I'd like to...” Isabelle began, but then she saw 
the look on Loria’s face. Plainly Loria didn’t care to 
have a morning visit. Plainly Isabelle was intruding. 
“But I really must go,” Isabelle finished. She thrust the 
plate into Loria’s hands. “I hope you enjoy it.” With an 
arch look at Clay, a beam of complicity at Loria, she 
withdrew. 

Too late Loria realized that she should have drawn 
Isabelle into the house and plied her with coffee and her 
own cake until she could have had a moment alone 
with her, beyond Clay’s hearing. Then, quickly, she 
might have whispered that Isabelle must help her, for 
she was kept prisoner in her own home and must be 
freed from Clay. But Isabelle was already gone. And 
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not only was it too late, Loria conceded to herself, but 
she’d never have been able to send Isabelle for help. It 
would have been useless without the explanation that 
Loria could never give. She could never say why Clay 
Williams was here and seemed determined to remain 
forever. 

“That wasn’t necessary,” she said, turning to him. 

“Tt was,” he answered. “She believes now exactly what 
I want her to believe.” He went on, his voice sober. 
“But you missed an opportunity, you know.” 

“So I did.” 

“And if you’d given me a few minutes with her, I 
might have learned when she expects B. W. Golvin will 
return to see her. She’ll have plenty to tell him about me 
at any rate.” Clay went on. “And I must make certain 
to give her even more.” 

“Must you?” 

“You know I do. And not just her either. That’s the 
thing. Let’s go out. I'll give you a ride in my buggy as 
I promised.” ' 

“ye already seen more than I want to of your 
buggy,” she returned. 

“T’ve told you it’s necessary.” 

“J know you say that.” 

“You'll need a hat, of course. And something that 
ties around it. Otherwise, it'll blow off at the speed we 
make.” 

“Pve no intention of going for a drive with you, 
Clay.” She went into the workroom and found that he 
had straightened the quilt on the cot and neatly folded 
his nightclothes at the foot of it. Gingerly she took them 
and thrust them out of sight under the pillow. 

She sat at the table, drew a bolt of fabric toward her. 
She was examining it when he said at her elbow, “Are 
you ready?” 

“Go, if you like. I’ll stay here.” 

“Perhaps I’d better restate my request. We're going 
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out. Get your hat.” When she shook her head, he 
sighed, and when she still didn’t move, he said softly, 
“Please. I’m trying to make this painless. Don’t force 
me to be unpleasant.” 

“T’ve never seen you otherwise,” she retorted. 

“You don’t even know.” 

“You imply that I will.” 

“Yes,” he said, still softly. “It begins to look that 
way.” 

“Tl remember that you’ve threatened me, Clay Wil- 
liams.” 

He put a hand on her shoulder. “Don’t argue any- 
more.” 

His touch sent a quick thrill of anger through her. She 
caught up the heavy bolt of fabric and swung it at him 
with all her might. It struck him at the side of his head, 
rocked him back on his heels, leaving a thin red line at 
his temple, another at his jaw. It flew from her suddenly 
nerveless fingers and fell to the floor with a dull clunk. 

He stood still while the color faded out of his face, 
and his burning eyes stared through her. He was a boy 
of twenty again, rage-seared and wrapped in pain. 
Mary’s pansy eyes flashed at him, while her clawed 
hands tore furrows in his cheeks and brow. The smell 
of sweat, and blood, and rotting love was in his nostrils. 

At last Loria asked faintly, “Are you all right?” and 
saw him bite hard at the inside of his cheek. “Did I 
hurt you?” 

Now he stared at her and not through her. He an- 
swered, “I’m all right. And no, you didn’t hurt me.” He 
added, “But let me tell you, if ever you do that again, 
you'll regret it a long time.” 

She picked up the fabric, smoothed it. He stood 
watching. When she had replaced the bolt on the shelf, 
he said quietly, “Will you get ready please?” 

She went upstairs. She changed to a shirtwaist of 
black and white with starched white organdy cuffs and 
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a large organdy collar. She swept her hair up under a 
wide-brimmed hat with a black band and grosgrain 
streamers that hung to her shoulders at the back. She 
drew on white elbow-length kid gloves and caught up a 
black reticule trimmed with white beading. 

Clay whistled when she returned to the hallway, and 
she said, “Once started, I decided I must do it right.” 
Her mouth was tight and unsmiling. 

“Tm glad you did,” he told her. 

Isabelle was watching when they rolled past her gate. 


Chapter 17 


THE MAIN dining room at the hotel was crowded. Clay 
had expected that it would be at the dinner hour, hence 
his insistence that Loria accompany him there. She had 
been adamantly opposed, saying, “Half a day driving 
around in that thing you call your buggy is quite enough, 
thank you. And hours parading the roads is more than 
enough.” 

The canary trilled sweetly from its cage. He had 
bought it for her at Hummel’s Pawnshop, a place he’d 
discovered in a cul-de-sac just off West Street, when he 
was making himself at home in the town. Loria had 
viewed the three golden balls over the door with sus- 
picion, but once inside her face had grown thoughtful. 
When she caught him looking at her, she had turned 
away. She hadn’t wanted the gift of the singing bird any 
more than she wanted his company. 
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Looking at it, he said, “One mark of intelligence is 
the quickness with which a person can recognize the in~ 
evitable and accept it.” 

“T rejoice in being a dolt.” 

“You prove it,” he had said. Then, no longer smiling: 
“We'll leave in half an hour. Be ready.” 

Now they sat shoulder to shoulder against a red 
damask wall at a small banquette. Candlelight put a 
glow in her eyes, stroked shadows in the curves of her 
cheeks. He was conscious of the fold of her green silk 
gown that lay along his thigh, of the elbow she pressed 
to her narrow waist to avoid the slightest touch of him. 
Her head bent, a curl falling over her forehead, she 
stared into her champagne glass. He wondered what 
visions she saw, but he leaned closer to say, “If you 
temain so quiet and refuse to look at me, everyone 
will think we’ve had a lover’s quarrel.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“You should. Continue to give that impression, and 
we shall have to stage a sweet reconciliation.” 

“You're impossible,” she snapped, but a faint smile 
touched her mouth. She turned to regard. the suit of 
blackened armor, complete with visor and battle-ax, that 
had been propped against the fireplace corner. “I won- 
dar what’s inside.” 

“It’s empty,” he assured her. 

“But how do you know?” 

“T raised the visor and perbed one day,” he said. “P’m 
incurably curious.’ 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed in a dry tone. “I’m sure you 
are. I would call it incurably nosy myself.” 

He was sorry that the brief light moment had ended 
so abruptly. It had been for him, and for her, too, a 
difficult day. Every exchange between them had been a 
testing, a search for a chink through which a spear 
could be thrust into a vulnerable spot. She had found a 
few, he confessed ruefully to himself, but not to her, 
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She had a tart tongue and knew how to use it to hurt. 
He had found a few as well. It was an exercise of base 
skills, for which they should both be ashamed, he de- 
cided. But she wouldn’t allow him to pretend that she 
was willingly with him. She sat very straight, unsmiling, 
ignoring the stares of all who passed. Any sympathy he 
might have felt for her was lost in impatience. He was 
kept from doing what he must because of his concen- 
tration on her. 

Isabelle Morgan had been at her window when he 
and Loria drove away. Otherwise, the lane had been 
empty. Just beyond, they had passed a milk wagon, its 
driver bent under its horse to tighten a belly strap, it 
appeared. A drift of biue cigar smoke rose as they went 
by. The driver didn’t straighten to look at the Daimler 
but continued to lean under his horse. The broad shoul- 
ders of that smoking milk wagon driver continued to 
linger in Clay’s mind. 

They had stopped at Market Space, the Daimler im- 
mediately surrounded by smali boys and grown men. 
He’d looked into every face, and later, walking on 
Church Circle, he had sought the same faces, but hadn’t 
seen them, while she read aloud the blurred inscriptions 
on the weathered gravestones near St. Anne’s. When 
he’d stopped to buy the canary and cage in Hummel’s, 
she’d said, “I wouldn’t have expected you to have such 
a whim.” 

“Tt’s a gift,” he’d answered. 

“And who will you bribe with the poor bird?” 

“It’s for you.” He'd grinned. 

“I don’t want it, thank you.” 

“You refuse to be bribed?” 

She gave him a‘cold look and turned away. 

At home again, she settled in the workroom, the 
bird’s singing ignored, while he went over the house to 
see if anyone had been there. He found nothing to arouse 
his suspicion but knew he would have to continue. 
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Hence this outing to the hotel for a dinner neither of 
them would enjoy. 

He forced a grin. “Tl call a truce if you will.” 

“Tf you do, then I needn’t.” 

“Spoken like a woman.” 

“I would have said ‘spoken like a politician.’ ” 

He put his head back, laughing. “My dear Loria, 
you’re quite wrong if you imagine I'll be offended by 
that.” 

“I can hope, I think,” she answered, but suddenly she 
was smiling, too. 

“You could be good company, if you wanted to be,” 
he said. 

She began a reply, but the waiter appeared, took his 
time refilling the champagne glasses. 

Clay looked around the room. It didn’t surprise him 
to see Philip Macklin at a comer table with a number 
of his cronies. Macklin was a habitué of the place, 
whether in office or out. Now, though still out, he in- 
tended to be in. Rumor had it that he would make his 
second race for the attorney general job that Jeff would 
leave vacant when he ran for the office of governor. If 
he ran for the office of governor, Clay thought. 

He wasn’t surprised when he noticed Philip glance 
across the room, then grin and get to his feet. The two 
men had had a speaking acquaintance for years, a re- 
lationship that had warmed with the passage of time. But 
when Philip approached the banquette, it was at Loria 
that he beamed. “Why, my dear, it’s been so long since 
Pve seen you. I thought you had deprived Annapolis of 
one of its major charms.” 

“Mr. Macklin,” Loria said, smiling. “How do you 
do?” 

“And this is the lucky fellow who’s kept you hidden 
away, is it, Mrs. Baylor? I’ve always known of his 
talents. Now I perceive them to be greater than I had 
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thought.” Philip went on, turning to Clay. “You mustn’t 
be selfish, dear fellow.” 

Rising to shake hands, Clay grinned. “I promise to 
mend my ways.” His delight was real. Tomorrow in the 
cloakrooms of the General Assembly, it would be men- 
tioned that Clay Williams had taken a beautiful widow 
to dinner. 

“Mend them you must.” Philip lifted his pince~nez, 
set it upon his nose, and peered down at Loria. “No, 
no, my dear. You’ve not changed a whit. And if so, only 
to become more beautiful.” With a bow, he retreated. 

Watching his broad back, Clay said, “You have such 
charming admirers.” 

Loria’s lips twitched. “I’m attracted by gentiemen 
who wear pince-nez.” 

“And where did you meet Mr. Macklin? I had no 
idea he was a friend of yours.” 

“He’s no friend,” she said wearily and sank into si- 
lence. 

“Where did you meet him?” Clay asked again. 

“At a Benefit Ball for the National Guard,” she said 
evenly. “I went with Isabelle and Charlie Morgan be- 
cause they had an extra ticket. It was then that I met 
Martin Coney for the first time.” 

“For the first time?” 

“He went to England soon after.” 

Clay considered it. Martin had met Loria, then gone 
to England. Martin returned, renewed his pursuit of 
Loria, and now he had gone to Texas. When put that 
way, there seemed to be a pattern. But something was 
missing. Clay wondered if another piece or two of that 
pattern could tell him what he wanted to know. 

The waiter appeared, refilled his emptied glass, 
sighed over Loria’s full one, and waited for Clay to 
order. 

He did so without consulting Loria. A pair of pheas- 
ants for the main course. Sole first. A good white wine. 
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She made no comment on his choices, but he caught a 
faint flicker of her long lashes and asked, “Do you like 
pheasant or hate it?” 

She smiled suddenly. “I'll confess I’ve never eaten it. 
But I do like the idea of trying.” 

“Pm surprised you haven’t before. It’s common ‘a 
these parts.” 

- “And now I’m supposed to admit that I'm not from 
these parts. Is that it?” 

“If I want to question you, I will. And I will,” he 
said softly, smiling as if he were enjoying himself. 

She bent her head to stare again into her now-flat 
champagne. 

Clay glanced once more around the room. Aside 
from those familiar faces of the State House seen any 
evening at the hotel, there were numbers of other men. 
Some, he decided, were salesmen, drummers who came 
for a night or two, and passed on, having had a good 
meal and good drink along the way. Others were local 
businessmen, most of whom he knew. A few, well 
dressed and with handsomely accoutered women, ap- 
peared to be travelers. 

Clay concentrated on most of those few men, some 
six or so, who arrived either in pairs or separately, after 
he and Loria had been seated. He was certain, having 
given them careful study, that he’d seen one of them 
earlier in the day. 

“And what are you looking for now?” Loria de- 
manded. 

“I wonder if any of our friends have been with us. Or 
are now.” 

mlescous 

When the waiter had set the sole before them and 
gone, Clay said, leaning closer, “We must make this 
look good. That’s why we’re here. I'd like you to simile 
at me.” 

She put down her fork. Slowly she turned her head. 
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A deliberate smile sweetened her mouth. “But for 
whom shall we make it look good? I don’t see Golvin 
here. Or if I do, I don’t know him, and you’ve not men- 
tioned him.” 

It was the smile that made Clay want to kiss her. The 
swift hunger roughened his voice as he answered, “I 
don’t see him either. But it’s more complicated than 
that.” 

The waiter brought the wine, poured it. Clay took an 
appreciative sip, then nodded. The waiter filled Loria’s 
goblet and smiled at her as a man smiles at an attractive 
woman. 

Loria thanked him for the service and the compli- 
ment by returning his smile. 

Clay saw and understood. She needed all the confi- 
dence she could muster in this uneasy moment. He said, 
when they were alone, “It'll be all right. Pl work it out 
somehow.” 

“T wonder.” 

“You wonder if you and Jeff can go on together? Or 
if you can believe anything I say to you?” 

She didn’t answer that. 

He said softly, “If you don’t speak to me, I'll make 
you wish you had.” 

From then on they talked only because he continued 
to question her. He wanted to know her through and 
through, to understand how her mind worked, to learn 
everything he could about her. It was, he told himself, 
necessary if he were to protect Jeff. But Clay was aware, 
even then, that there was more involved. He wanted to 
know for himself, too. 

When he asked where she was from, she answered, 
“Here and there, I’ve traveled a bit.” 

“That’s certainly a direct answer.” 

“J haven't traveled directly.” 

“When did you come to Annapolis?” 

“About four years ago.” 
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“Why did you choose to settle here?” 

She said thinly, “I didn’t. It had chosen me.” 

“In what way?” he demanded when she paused. 

“T had inherited the house.” 

“From whom?” 

“Cousins,” she said shortly. 

Smiling, as if paying her a compliment, he said, 
“You're lying.” 

“T don’t have to listen to this!” she flared. 

“But you do,” he said softly. “Still, never mind. Tell 
me about your meeting with Jeff. Was it here in Anna- 
polis?” 

“Yes,” she said reluctantly. 

“So it was soon after your arrival. And just after the 
1896 election.” 

She didn’t reply, but a flush climbed from the low 
neckline of her gown up to her throat and then to her 
cheeks, She veiled her eyes. “Oh, yes,” she said bitterly, 
“you are incurably curious, aren’t you? You warned me 
of it. I suggest you ask Jeff for the details of our first 
meeting.” 

Clay went on, his eyes remote. “And what were you 
doing then?” 

“Doing?” 

“You know exactly what I mean.” 

She opened her mouth, then closed it, as the waiter, 
beaming, placed the pheasant before her. This time she 
didn’t smile back at him. Her eyes remained fixed on 
Clay. When they were alone, she said harshly, “Are you 
asking if he pays my bills?” 

“Does he?” 

SN gyi? 

“Then what were you doing when the two of you 
met?” 

“I was preparing to open my shop.” 

“That must have cost a pretty penny.” 

“I had a small inheritance along with the house.” She 
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said the words quickly and then stopped. She didn’t 
know how much to tell Clay. She didn’t trust him. She 
couldn’t, wouldn’t, tell him the whole of it. 

He-said, “I have to know how much of a trace Jeff 
has left if ’m to cover for him.” 

“You make me feel like dirt,” she whispered. 

“I’m sorry for that.” 

“Jeff's bought me nothing, so there’s nothing for you 
to cover. Is that clear enough?” 

“Nothing?” 

“You heard me, Clay.” 

“And you’ve really been married?” 

“What do you think?” she flared. 

“] think that any woman who wishes to appear re- 
spectable for whatever reason, can buy herself a ring 
and wear it and call herself ‘Mrs.’ Yet you call yourself 
‘Mrs.’ and don’t wear a ring. I wonder why.” 

“You swine!” She smiled sweetly as she hurled the 
words at him. “I advise you to be careful!” She was still 
smiling sweetly. “If you continue to insult me, I may 
throw my wine in your face and decorate your elegant 
lapels with pheasant. And how will that look to, your 
imaginary watchers?” 

“If they’re imaginary, it won’t matter,” Clay an- 
swered. “If they’re real, as I fear, then you'll have 
wasted the day, and we’ll have to do it again tomorrow, 
proving that a lovers’ spat was made up in bed.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment, plainly seeking 
patience. Finally, she looked at him, and her smile be- 
came real. “You’re utterly impossible.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. And he meant it. But regret for 
what he had to do didn’t lead him to stop. He went on, 
“What was your husband’s name?” 

“Henry Baylor. And he has nothing to do with this.” 

“How do you know? Perhaps he has a score to settle 
with Jeff.” 
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‘From the grave?” she demanded. Then: “No, no, 
don’t apologize. I don’t want to hear it.” 

After a moment Clay asked, “Where were you mat- 
Dhaai | 

“In Washington City. And it’s a matter of record. My 
husband’s death is also a matter of record.” She looked 
at the food before her. “And if you don’t mind, I should 
like to enjoy this fine meal you’ve ordered for me.” 

“We can speak of other things. There’ll be ample 
time later.” 

The agreement held through the rest of the meal. 
It continued through their ride in an open phaeton 
around State Circle, the Daimler having been returned 
earlier to its shed. It iasted until they arrived at the 
private club and gambling casino, as Clay had insisted. 
Then, as they were seated in the lounge, he asked, “Do 
you see anyone that looks even remotely familiar? 
Anyone who might have pretended, for instance, to be 
a customer in the shop?” 

Too quickly, she said, “No.” 

“You haven't looked. I expect you to help me,” 
he told her. When she didn’t reply, he added, “For 
Jeff’s sake, of course.” 

“Of course.” she mocked him. 

“Well?” 

“No, Clay. I don’t see any such person.” 

She wondered now if any of this were real. Could 
Clay be completely deceiving her? Had it been he who 
had searched the house? Had he been following her in 
Market Space and then managed to return to Francis 
Street before she found him there? But she couldn’t 
doubt that Golvin had questioned Isabelle. And why 
had he? A wave of impatience engulfed Loria. Why, 
why, had this had to happen? What harm had she done 
anyone? Why couldn’t she and Jeff be left alone? Her 
quick anger came up now, and it focused on Clay. 
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He was saying, “I'd like to know more about Isabelle 
Morgan.” 

“Then ask her,” Loria told him. 

“Yd rather have the answers from you. What do 
you know of her?” 

“Nothing.” Loria. looked around the bright room. 
“If we're going to remain here, I would like to play 
faro. If we don’t play, then I want to go home.” 

“You'll have a glass of wine, and I'll have a drink, 
and then we'll leave.” 

Silence fell between them. She tapped her foot im- 
patiently while he gave the order. But when the drinks 
were brought, she saw that he didn’t touch his. He was 
watching the doorway. 

“Someone you know?” she asked. 

“I’m pretty sure.” He leaned back, smiling. 

“Shall I ask who it is? And why you’re so interested 
in him?” 

“Ask if you like. I won’t tell you. At least not now.” 

She studied the tall, thick-shouldered blond man co- 
vertly. She had the feeling that she might have seen him 
before, but she couldn’t imagine where it had been. 

Clay no longer looked at him. It was Jim Roder. 
They had played cards together several times. Roder 
was with the National Guard and known to be a pro- 
tégé of Judge Coney’s. The presence of Roder in the 
club made perfect sense. Yet Clay wondered. He smiled 
at Loria. “We might have a dance.” 

“No. No, thank you. I wouldn’t enjoy it.” 

“T didn’t ask that you enjoy it. Only that you join 
me.” 

“No,” she repeated. The thought of moving within 
the circle of his arms was repugnant to her. It made her 
mouth dry. She felt a hammer of pain throb suddenly 
behind her eyes. 

“Must I insist when you know why I ask?” His voice 
was very quiet. 
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“For Jeff’s sake,” she said again in open mockery. 

“Get to your feet,” Clay told her. 

“For Jeff's sake,” she murmured as she allowed him 
to lead her to the small space that was the dance floor. 
She held herself as far from his body as she could 
manage. She shrank under the warm weight of his 
hand on hers. His fingers at her waist seemed to burn 
through the fabric of her. gown, each print leaving an 
individual blister that she continued to feel even after 
the music ended and they returned to their seats. 

She took a sip of her wine and said, “If you insist 
I do that again, Clay, I promise you, I'll.stop this 
immediately and completely. You'll have no help from 
me.” 

“I apologize for the familiarity,” he answered, a glint 
in his eyes. “I did have to hold you.” 

“T mean it.” 

He gave her his most humorless grin. “Loria, you 
have a great deal to lose. Even as much, perhaps a lot 
more, than Jeff has.” 

“TI have nothing to lose, as you put it.” 

“You don’t see,” Clay said somberly. He feared liter- 
ally for her life, though she didn’t understand that. The 
forces set in motion by Jeffs ambition had become too 
strong to allow for an impediment. Anything that stood 
in their way must be swept aside. The alliances forged 
over the past four years required that Jeff become gov- 
ernor. B. W. Golvin might try to destroy Loria in print, 
and through her, Jeff. But those who had put their 
faith in Jeff, as Union Associates had done, might iry to 
destroy her to protect Jeff from his own folly. It was 
their identity that Clay sought. 

Loria was saying, “I don’t care about what Jeff has 
to lose. I haven’t for a long time.” 

It was another oblique criticism of Union Associates, 
Clay knew. She had stopped caring about Jeff's career 
when Mitch became Jeff’s patron. She didn’t seem yet 
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to understand that she had made her choice long before. 
There was none open to her now. She was no longer a 
volunteer, working to protect Jeff. Her feelings didn’t 
matter. He supposed she didn’t see the truth because 
she wanted to cling to her illusions as long as she 
could. 

He lifted his drink to his lips, then saw B. W. Golvin 
in the doorway. Clay set the glass down untouched 
and said, barely moving his lips, “Golvin himself is 
coming in now. Have you seen him before?” 

She stiffened. “Golvin! Then he’s been following us.” 

“J don’t think so. He’s a regular here.” 

“You can’t fool me anymore. It’s Golvin who talked 
to Isabelle. And now he’s here. You’d like to make me 
think there’s someone else interested in me because of 
Jeff, for then you can control me. But now I see. He’s 
the only one. And I know how to stop it.” She was half 
out of her chair when he caught her, holding her wrist 
tightly. 

“No, you can’t, Loria.” 

“Oh, but I can. I’ll ask him what he wants, what he 
thinks he’s doing. Pll admit nothing and accuse him of 
nothing, except of making himself a nuisance to me.” 

Clay said softly, “You must believe me. Jeff wouldn’t 
want that. It would damage him more than you can 
imagine.” 

She sank back. “What do you mean?” 

But there was no time for a reply. B. W. Golvin’s 
narrow face was thrust between them. “Clay,” the news- 
man purred, “a pleasure to see you.” He looked at 
Loria. 

Clay made the introductions. Loria nodded distantly, 
but B.W. said, “Mrs. Baylor! What good fortune to 
meet you.” 

“I wonder why,” she said coldly. 

“Why? But surely you’ve heard of me from Mrs. 
Morgan.” 
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“She mentioned you, yes,” Loria agreed. 

“As she mentioned you to me. It’s about your house, 
the history of Princess Lane. The Cahills . . . your 
family, I believe.” 

“My cousins,” Loria said. 

Clay, listening, watching her face, saw the faint tight- 
ening of her lips. 

“Your cousins,” B.W. repeated. “And you have their 
house. Then you must have all their heirlooms, papers 
... SO important to me for my book.” 

“You'll have to look elsewhere, Mr. Golvin. J have 
nothing of the sort.” 

“A pity.” B.W. sighed. “I was certain all I needed 
would be in the Cahill family papers.” 

“There are none.” 

B.W.’s smali eyes peered into hers. “Ah, well. The 
search must go on then. And of course it’s not just the 
Cahills, but the Coneys, too, and——” 

Here Clay interposed. “Do you know, B.W., you re- 
lieve my mind. When I heard from Isabelle Morgan that 
you were researching the lane and had asked about Mrs. 
Baylor, I thought it was an interest in me that led you.” 

“You?” Golvin tittered. “Why would I be interested 
in you?” 

“Exactly my question.” Clay rose, took Loria’s arm. 
“We must bid you good night now.” 

“Without knowing my answer?” Golvin asked. 

Clay laughed softly. “Let me tell you in case you 
wonder. The Williamses have played no part in the 
history of Annapolis.” 

“No part?” Golvin asked with a tight grin. 

“Not as yet,” Clay retorted, and firmly led Loria 
away. 

“Coney,” she said when Clay had settled her in the 
phaeton. “He mentioned Coney. But not Warden.” 

“The Wardens are from Kingsville, and not important 
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people, and except for Jeff, have nothing to do with 
Annapolis.” 

“You think that’s why?” 

“It might be why,” Clay told her. Privately he saw 
the possibility of another reason. What if B.W. had had 
some contact with Martin Coney before the judge sent 
him away? 

“T don’t believe it,” Loria said. “And I don’t believe 
you had him fooled for a moment.” 

“I wasn’t trying to fool him, you remember.” He 
glanced back at the gaslit belvedere of the State House 
and wondered if it were worth it. 

“Ah, yes,” she said, “there’s the other mysterious 
stranger that you’ve been trying to identify all day.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And you'd like me still to suppose that such a per- 
son exists?” 

His fingers tightened around the reins, pulling the bit. 
The horse shied in rebuke. He forced his fingers to 
relax their grip, counted off ten clip-clops on the 
cobbled road, then said, “I don’t care what you sup- 
pose, Loria. I’m certain such a person exists.” 

She tossed her head, said nothing until he had pulled 
up before the house. Then, quietly, she asked, “And 
now?” 

“And now we shall go in.” 

“You mean to continue this charade?” 

“T must.” 

She slipped from the phaeton, ignoring the offer of 
his arm, and hurried inside. By the time he lit a lamp 
she had disappeared up the steps. 

His relief that the strain of the evening was ended 
was tempered with regret. It brought a faint grin to his 
mouth as he made a careful tour of the downstairs 
rooms. He found no sign that an interloper had been 
there. Blowing out the light, he sat down in the kitchen, 
his senses alert to the rustle of leaves in the backyard, 
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to the narrow yellow bar that lay like a ribbon across 
the crepe myrtle bushes. When it suddenly disappeared, 
his grin broadened. Isabelle Morgan had given up her 
vigil at last. 

He found a length of horsehair in the workroom and, 
with a few minutes of experimentation, saw that he 
could use it to latch and unlatch the window. When he 
was certain of that, he made sure that the doors, both 
front and back, were bolted. Then he silently climbed 
from the window into the yard, latching the window 
behind him. 

For long moments he stood in the dark, unmoving. 
There was no sound except the distant hoot of a steam 
packet on the Severn. There was no stir except for the 
soft wind that blew in from Spa Creek. Slowly, he made 
his way through the shadows into the alley and, from 
there, to the foot of the lane. Once again he paused. 
That time it was worthwhile, even though he saw 
nothing but the periodic glow of what could only have 
been a deeply drawn cigar. It shone briefly, then disap- 
peared, close by where the phaeton stood. 

He watched a little longer, unwilling to leave Loria 
unprotected with that faceless shadow just beyond her 
door. But he knew no harm could come to her as long 
as it was believed that he was still inside with her. And 
he had things to do. 

He withdrew soundlessly from the foot of the lane, 
turned in the direction of Francis Street, planning ahead 
as he went. 
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Chapter 18 


JUDGE CONEY waved a small, withered hand at the blue 
smoke that drifted before him. “Jim, can’t you blow 
the other way?” he demanded irritably. 

Jim Roder flushed and put the hand that held the 
offending cigar behind his back, muttering, “Sorry, sir.” 

“And what do you have to tell me? I assume there’s 
something. Otherwise, you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Yes, sir. I do have something. Clay Williams is 
keeping her. He’s there right now. All the lights went 
out. His phaeton’s still tied up in front of the house.” 

Judge Coney nodded. A clever man, Clay Williams. 
The old man prided himself on his ability to read peo- 
ple. He’d reckoned Clay smart without ever having met 
him. This ruse of his on Jeff’s behalf would do for B.W. 
Golvin if it hadn’t been that Golvin had a special 
source of information. That was finished, of course. 
Judge Coney considered. At last he said quietly, “Jim, 
I think Loria Baylor should leave Annapolis for good.” 

Jim’s beef face was bewildered. “Because Clay Wil- 
liams is keeping her?” 

“Is it necessary for you to understand my reason?” 
the old man inquired coolly. 

“No, no,” Jim stammered. “I didn’t mean that. Til 
do whatever you say. You know that, sir. I just wonder 

. . when you say leave... just how do you think 
. «I don’t quite see.” 
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“You express yourself so clearly,” Judge Coney said. 
“Let me help you. I would like her to decide that she 
no longer wishes to live here. I will leave, your methods 
to you, of course. But she’s 2 woman, and alone, and I 
see no reason why you couldn’t lead her to feel that 
she’s in danger here.” 

Jim nodded. He knew he’d already said enough, al- 
ready asked enough. He didn’t understand. Martin 
Coney was gone. Why did the old man care who kept 
Loria Baylor? As long as it wasn’t Martin? And why 
was the old man opposed to her anyhow? She was too 
good for Martin, and certainly the old man didn’t 
care about Clay Williams. So why concern himself? 
Still, he would have his reasons. And what he wanted 
he would get. 

“So you'll see to it for me, won’t you?” Judge Coney 
asked softly. “With all the finesse you can manage? And 
as soon as you can?” Then, thinking of the party con- 
vention that was only two weeks away, he repeated, 
“As soon-as you can, Jim?” 

“Immediately,” Jim promised. 

“Thank you. You know I won’t forget your help in 
this.” 

When he was alone, the old man pulled on his beard, 
remembering Margaret Cahill’s tear-filled eyes, the 
whisper of her husky voice saying, “But what shall I 
do, Alban?” At her small ears there twinkled the tiny 
diamond earrings he had given her as a coming-out 
present. All but blinded by them, he had said harshly, 
“Til help you. You needn’t be frightened. But‘ you 
mustn’t mention my name to anyone, sweet Margaret. 
Do you understand me? You must never say my name.” 

“J won’t, Alban. I swear it. Ne one will ever know 
the truth from me.” 

But he knew it. Margaret had borne a daughter 
named Loria. Though he’d never known it until he’d 
seen her at the ball for the National Guard. Years 
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later that same Loria had come to Annapolis to live in 
the house in which Margaret herself had been born 
and from which she had been banished by shamed 
parents to Washington City. 

It had been a brief dalliance, greatly enjoyed while 
it lasted, but with consequences he hadn’t foreseen, 
though he should have. He’d been the youngest judge 
on the bench at the time, newly appointed, with a wife, 
a small daughter, and an infant on the way. There 
was no doubt in his mind that Loria and Martin had 
been born in the same year. Until he had seen her 
talking to Martin at the ball he had thought that brief 
dalliance well behind him and buried forever. But he 
couldn’t ailow the hot blood of his younger years io 
interfere with his plans for the future. 

The -old man’s breath wheezed in a sigh. Margaret 
had been a beautiful girl. Loria was, too. He leaned 
back, closed his eyes, but the two faces so like each 
other continued to hover on the mists of memory within 
the frame of his inner vision. 

As he drifted into sleep, he had a momentary flick 
of pain at the heart. He waited, breathing slowly until 
it passed. Loria Baylor couldn’t remain in Annapolis. 
There was himself to think of. He was too old to be 
faced with disgrace. There was Martin to consider. The 
reports on the boy had grown steadily worse. He ful- 
filled none of his responsibilities but consorted only with 
wicked- women. He would have to be brought home 
soon. If he were, he would immediately seek out the girl 
who was his half sister. And there was Jeff, on which 
so many hopes had been placed. Control of the state 
must be wrested back from the Republicans. They were 
responsible for spilling the best blood of the state and 
the South. Jeff could defeat them. If only Loria were 
well beyond his reach, beyond the possibility of a scan- 
dal that would ruin all. 

The old man smilma as he sank into sleep. Jim would 
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take care of it. The girl would soon be gone. He would 
visit Martha the first thing in the morming and take 
young Jeffie for a pony ride. 


Jim rode through the night to Springton Retreat. It 
was late when he arrived, and he was challenged at the 
gate but passed through quickly when he identified him- 
self to the guard. 

Jessie Tolliver had to be aroused from her bed, but 
she didn’t mind. She stroked her brassy hair while Jim 
explained to her what was needed. 

She didn’t say so aloud, but she was proud of her 
Jim, for he had been right all along. His future lay 
with Judge Coney and not with Mitch Smithers, as she 
had insisted. Only this past weekend Mitch had made 
her a present of a heavy purse and given her a firm 
goodbye. She hadn’t really cared. She owned a large 
part of Springton Retreat now and no longer had to 
wear a matron’s uniform. She had enjoyed herself, and 
if marriage hadn’t come of it, then she had profited any- 
way. 

“Will you do it?” Jim asked. 

She smiled maternally. “Of course I will.” 


The clock in Church Circle chimed twice, and mo- 
ments later’ St. Anne’s bell echoed softly over the silent 
town. 

Jeff paused in the dark of the alley to listen. When 
the night was still again, he went on. He knew that he 
didn’t have much time. He had left his rig at the livery 
stable near the hotel and come the rest of the way on 
foot as always. But it would be close if he were to 
return to the Haven by dawn before the sleeping house 
awakened. 

He paused at Loria’s back fence. Her windows were 
dark. He knew she would hear even the faintest tap 
at the kitchen door. He smiled to himself. No matter 
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how deeply she slept she would know when he was 
there. Was that why she was so necessary to him? 
Even now, when she had become a liability, he was 
pulled to her by a tide he couldn’t resist. And if it 
weren't for Golvin. ... 

He scaled the fence, dropped into the shadow- 
shrouded yard. It was then that a small, thin form 
appeared beside him, then that a voice said softly, “Mr. 
Warden, isn’t it?” 

Jeff looked into B. W. Golvin’s grinning face. No, 
he thought silently. No. I won’t let it happen. 

The man went on, “I was pretty sure it was you. 
Martin Coney would never mislead me, and why should 
he?” 

No, Jeff thought again. That’s not how it’s going to 
end for me. 

He caught the small man to him, a big hand stifling 
any outcry, another big hand brutally squeezing away 
the possibility of breath. 

For a moment there was a fierce thrash and heave 
against him, but then the small man sagged limp and 
still. 

Somewhere in the distance a dog barked, a horse 
nickered, a harness jingled. 

Jeff gave Loria’s dark windows a single glance. Then 
he released the lifeless body and fied. 
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Chapter 19 


LorIA AWAKENED suddenly, a thin sheen of cold sweat 
on her brow. The ugly dream was fading, and she 
had only a faint recollection of footsteps running near 
her as she stood on a cliff, struggling against a hard, 
thrusting wind. Now she heard the distant echo of a 
dog’s bark as the last of the nightmare receded. 

She climbed from the bed and looked out. The phae- 
ton still stood in the lane below. Her lips tightened 
angrily. Clay had remained, as he had said he would. 
She knew that she couldn’t go back to sleep so she put 
on a robe and went downstairs, making no effort to 
be quiet. There was no sound from the workroom, not 
even the faintest whisper of breath. She paused beside 
the open door. Nothing. He was gone. 

Within minutes she had discovered that both back 
and front doors were locked and bolted and all the 
windows were latched. Yet he was no longer in the 
house. She was both bewildered and relieved. How had 
he accomplished his departure? And why hadn’t he 
simply walked outside, mounted the phaeton and driven 
away? The relief died suddenly. She realized he'd 
wanted it to appear to anyone watching that he had 
remained here through the night. And he intended to 
return, 

Banging the coffeepot under the spigot, she refilled 
it. Slamming it onto the cookstove, she set it to boil. 
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When the coffee was black and strong, she drank it in 
angry gulps. 

Jeff. Over the miles that separated them she sent 
an unspoken plea. Jeff, you must come today. I must 
speak to you quickly. I must know what to do. 

The canary stirred within its cage. She took off the 
cover, dropped seed into the tiny bucket, all the while 
avoiding the bright eyes of the bird. It was Clay’s. She 
would return it to him the moment she saw him. She 
didn’t want its sweet singing to remind her constantly 
of him. But where had he gone? Why? What was he 
doing in the middle of the night? 

Yawning, she went to the window to look out. It was 
dark in the yard, but she saw the stili-bare crepe myrtle 
move with a small breeze. Beyond it there was a faint 
gleam of white within the thicker shadow. She stared at 
it, feeling the emptiness of the house as a palpable force. 

The gleam remained constant and unmoving. She 
could think of nothing to account for it. There were no 
papers in the yard to blow about. No pots of flowers 
yet, no garden furniture to catch a peculiar angle of 
light. And Clay was gone. 

With chill fingers she slowly drew the bolt. She edged 
the door open. She stepped into the dark, leaving 
behind the thin circle of lamplight from the kitchen. 

The breeze stirred the crepe myrtle again. As she 
drew closer, the white gleam began to take form. Cold 
sweat covered her, and she broke into a run. But after 
a few steps, she halted, frozen. 

A man lay sprawled in the shadows. 

Clay, she thought. Clay... . 

She knelt quickly. Golvin’s bulging eyes stared sight- 
lessly at her. His outthrust tongue lolled in his mis- 
shapen mouth. His thin cheeks were engorged with 
purpled blood. 

With a gasp, she rose. She pressed her shaking hand 
to her mouth and backed away. Golvin was dead. 
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“No. Don’t scream, Loria. Be still, Loria.” 

The words were whispers out of the dark. The hand 
that caught her shoulder was firm. It swung her around 
and gathered her in. It supported her trembling body 
with strength and enwrapped it in warmth. She raised 
her face and looked at Clay and couldn’t speak. 

He took her into the house, settled her in the rock- 
ing chair. He wrapped her in a quilt from the work- 
toom cot. Thrusting a glass of brandy into her trem- 
bling hand, the said quietly, “Drink it.” 

She accepted it and swallowed once, gasping over 
the fire that flooded her throat and chest, “Clay, he’s 
dead! Golvin’s dead! We saw him only hours ago, and 
now he’s dead. What happened to him?” 

“We'll talk later. I must go out.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’ll be back,” he said. 

After he closed the door behind him, she heard noth- 
ing. He moved soundlessly through the yard, opening 
the gate in the fence between the two houses, then went 
back and hefted Golvin’s body into his arms. Death had 
added weight to the thin body. Clay moved quickly with 
his burden. He went through the darkness of the lane, 
the horse stirring restlessly as he passed the phaeton. 
All else was silent as he went into the untended scrub 
of the parkland. The mists of Spa Creek touched the 
sweat on his face. It would be best to allow what 
he held in his arms to slip into the current to sink and 
drift and finally float away. But Clay couldn’t bring him- 
self to it. He put Golvin’s body down in the scrub, 
turned his pockets out, and emptied his billfold. The 
lane was still silent when he returned, his arms empty. 

As he paused for breath before he went into the 
house, a cock crowed in the distance. The first false light 
of dawn lay across the horizon, its fingers reaching for 
clouds above the bay. A chill salty breeze dried his 
damp face. Only now did he allow himself to think. 
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Golvin was dead. By all rights there should be no 
more threat to Jeff. So Loria would be safe.: 

It wasn’t so. Earlier that night, as soon as he thought 
that she slept, he had slipped out of the well-locked 
house. He’d gone to the Capital City Times building. 
It had been closed, but.the watchman was an old friend 
who had had many favors from Clay. After an exchange 
of a few words, Clay was settled in a dimly lit room, 
the smell of stale newsprint in his nostrils. The Times, 
following its predecessor begun in 1750, had been es- 
tablished in 1868 as a weekly and had continued as such’ 
for the next decade. It was in an issue of November 
1871 that Clay found what he was looking for. The item 
was about the coming-out party for Margaret Cahill, 
aged seventeen, the daughter of Jeremiah and Ruth 
Cahill, residents of Annapolis. The guest of honor was 
their longtime friend, newly appointed Judge Alban 
Coney, whose gift to the lucky young lady was a pair 
of tiny diamond earrings cut in the shape of stars. 

Clay reread the item, remembering the withdrawal 
in Loria’s face each time he had mentioned her parents, 
each time he looked at the portrait of Margaret Cahill. 

He had turned the pages quickly after that, reading 
forward now, but Were was only one further mention 
of Margaret Cahill, which said that she had gone for a 
visit to Washington City. No date was mentioned for 
her expected return. There was no indication of a mar- 
riage. The names of Jeremiah and Ruth Cahill appeared 
only on a date some five years ago, in a burial notice. 

Clay replaced the bound volumes on the musty 
shelves, took down those of a year picked at random, 
and left the room, the gas jet still flickering behind 
him. If the watchman or anyone else was curious, he’d 
learn nothing by clearing up after Clay, which was why 
the newer volumes had been left to be found. 

Now, standing on the threshold, he took a deep 
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breath. Loria was inside, waiting. He closed the door 
quietly behind him. 

She whispered, “You did come back.” 

“I said J would.” 

“What did you do?” 

“The less you know, the better.” 

“You took him away from here,” she said flatly. 

Clay nodded. If Golvin had been reported as found 
on Princess Lane, attention would be called to Loria. It 
couldn’t be. 

She looked at him for a long moment, her eyes wide 
and filled with shadows. Then she said softly, “Clay, I 
didn’t .. . I didn’t hurt him. I saw something pale there 
and went out and found him.” 

He put his hands around her cheeks and tipped her 
face up. “Be still. You needn’t tell me that. I know 
it.” 

“Then what happened to him?” 

“T don’t know that.” She drew away, and his hands 
fell to his sides, cold now. But he remained standing 
over her. “Perhaps I should tell you that I didn’t touch 
Golvin either.” 

Her wide eyes flashed up to his grim face, “It never 
occurred to me that you had.” But even as she spoke, 
he saw the doubt fade from her. It was replaced by 
fear. She said nothing, but Clay knew she was thinking 
of Jeff. 

“Was Jeff here while I was gone?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “No, of course not.” And then: 
“But I must see him, Clay.” 

“I’m sure you will. And soon.” 

A shudder passed over her. “Because Golvin’s gone?” 

Clay didn’t answer. He heated coffee, poured mugs 
full for both of them, and gave one to. her. 

She sat straighter now, color back in her cheeks. At 
last she said, “It’s over, isn’t it?” 

He didn’t answer that either. When he had finished 
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his coffee, he got to his feet. “I'll be leaving in a little 
while. Will you be all right?” She nodded. “Lock up 
after me.” 

“But I’ve nothing to fear anymore,” she protested. 

“No?” he asked. “A man was murdered during the 
night, Loria. He was strangled in your backyard, though 
he’s gone from there now. The stakes have been raised, 
and they were high enough before.” 

“It was someone we know nothing about,” she said 
painfully. “An enemy Golvin had made who followed 
him here and then left him. It has nothing to do with 
me or with Jeff. It can’t have, Clay.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, and turned to go. 

“So many questions,” she murmured. 

He waited. But she didn’t voice them. It was Jeff 
she must ask. 

When Clay had gone, she thought again, I must ask 
Jeff. But he didn’t come that day, or the next, when the 
Capital City Times carried a black-bordered article an- 
nouncing the foul murder in a street robbery near Spa 
Creek of B. W. Golvin. Jeff didn’t come the following 
dayeither. 

Loria went through her usual routine, forcing herself 
to cook, clean, prepare small meals. She fed birdseed 
to the canary she had forgotten to return to Clay. Soon, 
she promised herself, she would take it to Union Asso- 
ciates and leave it. She wouldn’t even have to see Clay 
Williams. But for now, though its singing reminded her 
of him, she enjoyed the company. 

She had an occasional customer and was grateful for 
those few interruptions which diverted her thoughts 
from Jeff, from Golvin’s bulging eyes and lolling tongue. 

Thus, on a Friday morning, when she heard footsteps 
on the path, she hurried to the window. A woman had 
reached the stoop. She had brassy blond hair and 
painted eyes, and her gown was too rich for morning 
wear and too tight for her buxom curves at any hour. 
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Loria let her in with a welcoming smile. 

“I’m Jessie Tolliver,” she said. “I hope ’m not tax 
early.” , 

“Oh, no. I’ve been open for business for quite some 
time.” 

“Such a pretty place.” Mrs. Tolliver looked around 
the shop. “And how nicely you’ve done it up. And your 
lovely hats. I can see why Mrs. Warden recommended 
you after I admired the hat you made for her. Jeffrey 
Warden’s wife, I mean. He’s sure to be next governor. 
I'll bet you’re pleased about that.” 

Jessie had been happy to drive her fly in from Spring- 
ton Retreat to undertake this mission for Jim, though he 
had told her nothing of its purpose. In this week he had 
been promoted to major and had come, grinning, to dis- 
play his new insignia. “And I'll be adjutant general one 
day,” he’d said. That was when he told her what he 
wanted her to do: 

Now she went on, “Such lovely hats... .” 

Loria hardly heard her. Martha Warden had bought 
no hat in the shop. She had been here but made no 
purchase. Jessie Tolliver lied. Then why had she come? 

Whatever the woman’s purpose, she bought a wide- 
brimmed purple straw with dangling ribbons and a tiny 
nest of pink roses covered in pink veiling. During the 
three hours in which she made her selections, she kept 
up a steady stream of chatter. Loria was relieved when 
she finally left, saying, “I do thank you, Mrs. Baylor. 
I know Ill enjoy these, and I'll soon be back for more, 
you can believe me.” 

Loria wondered if the woman had misunderstood 
Martha Warden. Or if she herself had misunderstood 
Mrs. Tolliver and had been unnecessarily suspicious. 
For nothing had happened. Jessie Tolliver had come 
and gone, talking from the moment she entered the 
house until the moment she left it; but she hadn’t been 
out of Loria’s sight for an instant, and she’d asked no 
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untoward questions. Loria didn’t know that while Jessie 
had held her attention, big Jim Roder had come silently 
into the house and then had silently departed. 

She was glad that the house was still again. She 
finished replacing the hats on the shelves. Sere she 
raised her head. The house was too still. 

She went into the hallway. Dead silence greeted her. 
All she heard was the thunder of her own heartbeat. 
She braced her shoulders and went into the sun-filled 
kitchen. The yellow curtains hung limply before the 
closed and locked windows. The room was empty. But 
something was wrong. There was evil in the silence. 

Glowly, carefully, she looked at the door. It was 
closed, bolted. The flowers on the icebox were undis- 
turbed. The plants on the sills hadn’t been touched. The 
cookstove was as always. But something was wrong. 
And then her eyes fell on the canary cage. Her breath 
suddenly died in her throat. The silk-embroidered throw 
which she had removed earlier now lay neatly around it 
again. The evil silence seemed to pour from beneath its 
folds. 

She took two unwilling steps and paused, then forced 
herself closer. With her arm extended at full length, her 
fingers trembling, she made herself pluck the cover 
away. 

The cage door was closed, but not latched. The seed 
she had left for the bird was spilled. The canary lay 
upon it, its tiny head awry on its yellow neck, golden 
Wings neatly furled in death. 

She backed off, gasping, “Oh, no. No!” 

At the same moment there was the rattle of the door 
knocker, and the door opened, and Isabelle called, 
“Loria, are you here?” 

Sickness rose in Loria’s throat. The dampness of cold 
fear broke on her face as she struggled for breath, for 
words. At last with a dizzying effort, she managed to 
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fling the cover over the case. She said, “I'm in ti 
kitchen, Isabelle.” 

“You had an early customer, didn’t you?” Isabelle 
asked, coming in. Then, eyes narrowing: “What’s 
wrong? You're as pate as a sheet.” 

“Nothing’s wrong.” 

Isabelle’s eyes moved speculatively toward the ceil- 
ing. “I suppose your guest is gone.” When Loria nodded, 
Isabelle went on, “The reason I came over is that with 
all the goings-on in the lane these days I don’t think 
your deliveries should be left on the stoop.” 

“Deliveries?” 

“Then you didn’t even know that box is there?” 

“J didn’t,” Loria agreed. With Isabelle trailing after, 
she went out, looked down at the brown-wrapped hand- 
delivered parcel. Jim Roder had given a boy he found 
idling on Cornhill Street twenty cents to leave it on the 
stoop one hour after Jessie left. As Loria looked at the 
parcel, she saw in her mind’s eye the covered canary 
cage. 

Isabelle asked, “Did your customer buy something 
that suited her?” 

“I hope she'll be pleased,” Loria answered. 

“I knew she’d bought something because I saw the 
two boxes she carried out,” Isabelle explained. 

“T realize,” Loria said. And thought, Who had man- 
aged to get into her house? Who had wrung the small 
bird’s neck so callously and dropped the throv7 over the 
cage? 

Aware of Isabelle’s curious stare, she hesitated over 
the parcel, hearing in her ears the echo of the high- 
pitched chatter of Jessie Tolliver, seeing the swoop from 
one display shelf to another, the rustle and bustle the 
woman had created within the quiet house. It was then 
that someone else had come through the door unlocked 
for business, come quietly and passed down the hallway 
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into the kitchen. A faceless someone with quick, cruel 
hands. Within moments it was done. 

Isabelle sighed. “It’s nice that your business is picking 
up so. I nearly had Charlie convinced that I ought to do 
the same. Because of Mr. Golvin’s interest, you see. 
But of course, that’s finished now. Poor Mr. Golvin... 
can you imagine him dying that way?” 

“No,” Loria said. “No, I can’t, Isabelle.” 

But the older woman was looking at the parcel again. 
“Aren’t you going to bring it in and open it? Don’t you 
wonder what it is?” 

Loria finally took up the large flat box. She was care- 
ful with it, wondering if it could possibly be filled with 
black powder and suddenly blow up in her arms. Noth- 
ing happened. Inside she set it on the refectory table. It 
had no return address, but only her name on it. When 
Isabelle asked if she weren’t going to open it, she said 
she’d do that later and went into the shop. 

Isabelle again trailed after her. “Your guest . . . it’s 
... ah, now, Loria, I don’t want you to be angry... 
but there are appearances to be maintained. I mean, I 
do understand . . . still, Charlie saw the phaeton parked 
out front, and he made a nasty remark, and with all the 
comings and goings. ...” 

“Isabelle,” Loria said, “please don’t say any more.” 

“¥ understand. Believe me, I do, and I wouldn’t criti- 
cize you for anything.” Isabelle gave a helpless shrug. 
“It’s what people will say. And they will, you know. 
You can’t pretend that it’s regular... when... . And 
we do live right next door.” 

“Be quiet, Isabelle.” 

“I don’t blame you if you’re angry,” the older woman 
went on. “Even if I am on your side, which I am, no 
matter what you do. But you mustn’t think you can 
flaunt it, Loria. Your business . . . your life . . . it will 
all... .” Her voice faded. 

She came to a full breathless stop as Loria brushed 
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past her, went to the door, and pulled it open, saying 
coolly, “I don’t want to hear any more.” 

“And you shan’t,” Isabelle answered. “I’ve said all 
I will say on that or any other subject.” Two red circles 
burned on her cheeks. Her eyes glistened with tears. 
She hurried to the door, then stopped. “It’s Charlie,” 
she said unsteadily. “Damn him and all men! You're the 
only friend I’ve got. I don’t care who you bed down 
with, or why, or when, or anything else. But it’s Charlie. 
And you and I both know he’d be content enough if 
you’d chosen Martin Coney, for that would have done 
Charlie some good. But now he says Pm not to come 
here again.” With that she rushed down the steps and 
stumbled away. 

Loria eased the door shut, leaned against it, her face 
hot, her eyes burning. At last, putting Isabelle’s words 
out of her mind, she went to the parcel. She untied the 
knotted string, drew aside the heavy brown paper. She 
lifted the top of the box. 

It was filled with crumpled and dirty old newspapers 
and orange peelings and rotted banana skins. A rank 
odor arose from it. She drew back, sickened again. But 
finally, she forced herself to go through the rancid mess. 
Piece by piece, with shaking hands, she lifted out the 
makings of the debris-filled gift. 

Buried deep within it, she found a stained piece of 
paper folded into a square. She opened it. Block-printed 
words leaped up at her. ANNAPOLIS IS DANGEROUS. 
LEAVE. OR IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU. 

Golvin. The canary. And the warning that made ex- 
plicit what had gone before. Leave. But who was re- 
sponsible? 

Immediately Clay’s lean face leaped to mind. Clay 
Williams, Union Associates. It was he who was trying 
to separate her from Jeff. It was in Ais interest that. 
Loria go away. 

He’d come into the yard just as she found Golvin’s 
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body. Or had he been there all the time? Had he 
strangled the small man and left him there, waiting for 
Loria to find him? 

He’d been gone for three days, and she didn’t know 
where he was; but he could have slipped into the house 
while Jessie Tolliver distracted her attention. He’d once 
bragged that he was adept at such maneuvers. 

But at once Loria saw that it couldn’t be. Clay had 
carried Golvin’s body away from the house, just so she 
wouldn’t be involved, and with Golvin gone the threat 
that he represented to Jeff was gone, too. 

This was another threat. Clay had been honest with 
her. There was someone besides Golvin and Union As- 
sociates concerned with her. 

She crammed note and debris back into the parcel. 
She tied it with the string and carried it into the work- 
room, where she hid it away on a shelf near the bolts of 
veiling that had arrived through the post in similar 
boxes. 

The thought of it trailed her as she moved restlessly 
from room to room, trying to decide what to do. She 
had to see Jeff, and quickly. But how? Where? 

If she were to go to Clay. .. . He should know he’d 
been right and that she knew it. Not for himself, but 
for Jeff's sake. The threat was to Jeff as well as to her. 
Yet it was Clay who would help her. A brief blankness 
descended on her. She found herself shivering. Why did 
she trust him? Why did her every instinct tell her that it 
was Clay, and not Jeff, whom she must see? The ques- 
tion plagued and hurt her, and fear nibbled at the 
corners of her mind. 

For once she was glad that no more customers came 
to the shop. She would have been fearful of anyone who 
arrived now. She would have watched in dreading anti- 
cipation while showing her hats. It was better that she 
was alone, facing her uneasy thoughts, even though she 
couldn’t deal with them. 
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The note had said that she must leave Annapolis. But 
it never occurred to her to run away. She was here, in 
her home, and here she would remain. 

At twilight she closed the shop. She lit the lamp in 
the hallway, in the kitchen. She had a cup of bitter 
coffee, standing at the window. 

The light from Isabelle’s house lay like a silver bar 
across the crepe myrtle. The path it made grew clearer 
as dusk deepened and faded and the April night fell 
softly. 

At last she turned away. She went to the door, 
touched fingers to the bolt. Her glance slid toward the 
canary cage, then jerked away. She went upstairs slow- 
ly, paused to listen. 

Somewhere close by there had been a faint sound. 
A rustle whispered through the heating register. She 
held her breath, waited. It came again. . 

She gathered her full skirts high, raced down on 
soundless feet, and hurried to the kitchen. From the 
doorway she saw the window curtain billow out and 
then slip aside, held by a big brown hand. A leg came 
through, then another. 

As Clay’s long body unfolded before her, terror dis- 
solved into anger. She cried, “What do you think you’re 
doing?” 

“Pm making an unorthodox entry,” he answered. He 
drew the horsehair from the window latch, waved it 
at her. “Which I’d prepared before I last left you.” 

“Why didn’t you knock at the door?” 

“This time I didn’t want to be seen coming in.” He 
threw a half-smoked cigar on the round table. “And I 
know somebody’s smoking the mate of that in the park- 
land across the way.” 

“Somebody’s watching?” she whispered. 

Clay nodded. There was still too much he didn’t 
know to tell her what he suspected. He waved at the 
back door. “And I didn’t tap there because I thought 
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you’d make me argue my way in. Which I didn’t want 
either.” 

“Yd not have done that tonight. Have you seen Jeff?” 

“No,” Clay told her. It was Mitch whom he had seen 
before returning from Baltimore City to Annapolis, an 
interview that had left him disturbed. He’d seen through 
Mitch’s disarming pretense at candor and been com- 
pletely aware of his own lack of it. 

“T must see Jeff,” she told him. 

“I have a message from him,” Clay said reluctantly. 
“Through Mitch. He asks you to meet him at Tilghman 
Island.” 

Her head jerked up. “What?” 

Now Clay gave her a slanted grin. “Surely you un- 
derstand.” 

“Tilghman Island? And he’ll be there to meet me?” 

Clay nodded. 

But Loria asked herself if she could trust Clay. Per- 
haps this was just a ruse to get her out of Annapolis. 

Clay read her doubt. He said softly, “Mrs. Wills, Mr. 
Wills invites you to join him. Shall I send word that you 
refused?” 

“Mrs. Wills,” she repeated. She felt the heat rise in 
her face. Mrs. Wills was a reminder of the intimacy 
between her and Jeff. Those sweet hours they’d shared 
in pretense that she had come to resent. No one but Jeff 
would have said that name to her. “When do I go?” she 
asked. 

“We take the steam packet Elena at nine tomorrow 
morning.” 

“We take it? I can find my way alone.” 

“You know the answer.” 

She thought of the canary still hidden behind the 
throw, the box of debris with its threatening note stuck 
away in the workroom. These had been threats. She 
said slowly, “Yes, I do know.” She went to the birdcage, 
pulled off its silken cover. 
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Clay stared at the small stiff body, dark brows frown- 
ing. “Who was here?” 

She said, “In the workroom there’s a parcel on the 
shelf. You’d better open it.” 

He stared for a moment longer at the dead canary, 
then disappeared through the door. She heard him move 
around, heard his first exclamation of disgust, then the 
rustle of the note and his indrawn breath. When he re- 
turned, he held the note by a comer. “How did it get 
here?” 

“As you found it. The parcel was on the doorstep.” 

He dropped into the rocking chair, his long legs 
sprawled. “Who visited you today?” 

She described her morning tonelessly. The brassy- 
haired visitor who used the name of Jessie Tolliver. The 
sales and, after that, the silence that had drawn her into 
the kitchen. The silence that became noticeable because 
she had grown accustomed to the canary’s song. She 
spoke of what she found and Isabelle’s arrival. 

Clay got up, found paper near the hearth, and 
wrapped the canary in it. Silently, he went into the yard. 
He no longer cared who saw him. To him, the situ- 
ation was changed. He found a small gardening shovel 
and knelt to dig a grave. 

When he had left Loria after removing Golvin’s body, 
he’d taken the morning train to Washington City. It had 
been the work of two days to determine that Margaret 
Cahill was Loria’s mother, and not some distant cousin, 
that Jeremiah and Ruth Cahili had been Loria’s grand- 
parents, and not some distant relations. But there was 
no record of the man who had been Loria’s father. The 
christening paper was blank on that subject. So were the 
convent records and the parish lines of the marriage to 
Henry Baylor. 

Clay had no proof of who had fathered Loria Cahill 
and never acknowledged her birth. But his moral cer- 
tainty was strengthened by everything that had hap- 
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pened. Twice Martin Coney had been sent away when 
he approached Loria with a natural male interest. And 
then Jeff’s liaison with her was discovered at the same 
time, and she became the center of attention. Instead of 
returning to Annapolis, Clay had gone to Baltimore 
City to see Mitch. 

The bald-headed man had greeted him cheerfully, 
saying, “You'll be glad that your boy’s going to make 
it. We're sure of the nomination now,” then added, 
“Except for the chance of a slip, of course.” 

“The slip possibility being our complications?” 

“Golvin’s gone.” Mitch shrugged. “I’m not going to 
pretend I feel any grief.” 

“You don’t wonder at the convenience to us, to Jeff?” 

Mitch lowered his head, growled, “I don’t look gift 
horses in mouths. Nor should you.” 

Clay considered only briefly, then decided. He didz’t 
tell Mitch that he had found Golvin, moved him, made 
the murder appear to have been based on robbery. 
Mitch wouldn’t want to know such details. Clay wanted 
no one to know them. But Loria did know them, though 
he wished she didn’t. And there was the man who had 
committed the murder. 

Mitch said, “Jeff wants to see Loria, but he agrees 
with me now that it would be unwise to go to Princess 
Lane. He says bring her to Tilghman Island. She'll fol- 
low you to the ends of the earth if you mention Mrs. 
Wills to her, he told me.” 

“What's going to happen to her, Mitch?” 

“She'll have a little visit with Jeff. Then she’ll return 
to Annapolis.” 

It hadn’t sounded right to Clay, though he said noth- 
ing further then. It didn’t seem right now. There was 
something going on that he didn’t understand. 

He patted the earth smooth over the canary’s grave, 
vowing that one day he’d buy her another. 
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Inside he found her sitting at the table. He said, 
“You'll feel better after you’ve seen Jeff.” 

She smiled suddenly. Her face became vivid, bright, 
as if a strong light shone upon it. He felt his heart clench 
within him as her laugh rang out, free and sweet and 
beautiful. “Tomorrow,” she said in a whisper. “Tomor- 
row. That’s not so far away.” 


Chapter 20 


JupGE ConEyY enjoyed the train ride to Baltimore City. 
Saturday morning peace in the countryside was as love- 
ly to behold as the glimmering of April buds. 

He sat now in a black leather chair, frail hands folded 
over his cane, and smiled faintly within his beard. Mitch 
had welcomed him with deference and respect. The old 
man was enjoying this first meeting with Mitch, too. 

“We must have this next election,” he told Mitch. 
“And I believe we can. The Republicans have already 
made their first serious mistake. Have you heard them 
refer to the Eastern Shore and the southem counties 
as the black belt?” 

Mitch grinned. “I’ve heard it.” 

“The issue Jeff raised concerning voting improprieties 
will answer that satisfactorily, I trust. But we must be 
very careful on that and hold together. Otherwise, the 
Republicans will take the nation and the state, toc.” 

“We'll hold on that, Judge Coney.” Mitch wasn’t sur- 
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prised by this visit. He had supposed: that the old man 
would declare himself soon. 

Judge Coney leaned forward. “All Jeff’s issues are 
good ones, human ones. Human issues for human 
beings. I like that. I believe in that. Jeff must win the 
election. He has become the hub on which the wheel 
spins. Men like Philip Macklin have benefited through 
Jeff. They know it. But except for him, they would still 
blame the horse instead of the rider. And curse the 
Negro for the Emancipation Proclamation. They used a 
common fear of the Negro to hold the party together. 
Without Jeff, it could happen this time, too. And the 
Republicans could win. And even if they didn’t, with- 
out Jeff, I can see down the road to voting restric- 
tions . . . grandfather clauses, property requirements, 
literacy tests. More divisiveness. No, no. We can’t let it 
happen.” 

“Jeff's going to win,” Mitch answered. 

“Yes.” The judge sighed. “Unless some unfortunate 
circumstance should arise.” He waited, but Mitch said 
nothing. “I would discuss it with him myself, but in 
truth, I feel it to be improper. He is, after all, my son- 
in-law. The husband of my daughter.” The old man did 
not mention that he feared Jeff’s reaction to any inter- 
ference from himself, 

Mitch lowered his head, said quietly, “I take your 
meaning. I should tell you that I’ve discussed this with 
Jeff. Even to the extent of pointing out that adultery is a 
criminal offense. Until recently he wasn’t prepared to 
listen to me.” A thin smile flashed across Mitch’s lips. 
“Now he is. The problem should be resolved in plenty 
of time, At least it will be removed from the capital.” 

The old man didn’t pursue the matter further. He 
didn’t allow his relief to show either. He hade’t been 
sure that Jim Roder would succeed in his mission. He 
Was more certain of Mitch, who had his own interest to 
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protect. He got to his feet. “We all have a great deal to 
lose if something should go wrong.” 

“Nothing will,” Mitch said softly. And then: “And 
Judge Coney, should you care to speak to me again, you 
need only send a message. I'll be happy to come to you 
anytime you say.” 


The same Saturday morning Loria stood at the rail of 
the steam packet Elena. The blue skies had vanished 
behind black thunderheads that boiled over Chesapeake 
Bay. A line squall sent whitecaps spinning across swift 
gray currents. Moisture made brilliant beads in her hair 
and speckled the shawl at her shoulder, but her face was 
radiant and her eyes glowed when she said, “I suppose 
he’s on board somewhere. I wish we'd get started.” It 
would all be resolved when she saw Jeff, she was think- 
ing. Her fears would be stilled. Just to be with him 
would give back to her the life she had lost since Clay 
knocked at the door. 

Clay couldn’t force the lie to his lips. He knew that 
Jeff wouldn’t be on the packet. He said, “Jeff may go in 
from Baltimore City. That will take much longer.” 

The faintest of shadows appeared in her eyes, but she 
answered only, “You haven’t said where we'll meet.” 

“There’s a place arranged. A small fishing lodge.” 

“Ts it nice?” 

Clay nodded, reluctant to tell her that it was his own 
place, his refuge, to which he was taking her. He was 
taking her. . . . The words had a resonance that shook 
him through fiber and bone. He clenched his hands and 
jammed them against the tightened muscles of his thighs. 
He didn’t want to take her to Tilghman Island to meet 
Jeff. He looked slowly at the passengers who moved 
along the gangplank. There was no sign of Jim Roder. 
Clay hadn’t thought there would be. But he couldn’t be 
certain. 

She caught his watchful look. “Do you see anyone 
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you think—” But she knew there’d be no one following. 
Mitch Smithers was the danger. Clay was.... At least 
that was true now. 

“T don’t know,” Chay was saying. 

“What a way to-live!” 

“You'd be safer if you were more careful.” 

“Don’t think Pm not.” 

He knew that he was one of the objects of her care, 
and the knowledge annoyed him. He snapped, “But you 
don’t know which way to look.” 

“I wish I could believe you.” 

“Take it up with Jeff,” Clay answered. 

“T will,” she said, smiling sweetly. 

He-was saved from having to answer. The whistles 
hooted. Thick jets of steam climbed into the gray sky. 
The gangplank was raised to shouted orders. The haw- 
sets were flung free, and the Elena backed slowly from 
Steamboat Wharf and angled into the Severn River. 

Within moments the cupola of the State House and 
all Annapolis were hidden in low-hanging clouds. 

The wind caught an edge of Loria’s shawl and 
whipped it across Clay’s face. He tucked it around her 
shoulders and said gruffly, “Come on. We’d better get 
indoors.” 


The squall had passed and the sun was shining when 
fiey reached Tilghman Island. The tiny harbor was 
crowded with fishing boats. The small town was as 
weather-beaten as Loria remembered it. Its single hotel 
was as uninviting as ever, but she recalled her dinner 
there with Jeff, and smiled, and wondered hopefully if 
they could do the same again. 

When she and Clay reached the lodge, only a few 
minutes’ walk from the town, she thought of the small 
cabin hidden away in the trees where she had stayed 
with Jeff, Here there were few trees and no meadows. 
A dusty path along a rocky ledge. The lodge was 
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perched on the rim of a clay cliff that fell away to a 
narrow beach below. 

Clay saw the expectation fade from her face as he led 
ber up steep wooden steps and then inside. 

“He’s not here,” she said softly. 

“He'll get here as soon as he can.” Clay took off his 
cravat, loosened his collar. “Make yourself at home.” 
He nodded at a door. “The bedroom’s in there. It’s all 
yours, You'll find the accommodations simple, but you 
can be comfortable. The larder’s well stocked. There 
are plenty of books to read.” 

“I’m not interested in larder or books. When Will Jeff 
come?” she retorted. 

“You know that the party convention starts in ten 
days,” Clay answered. 

She sank into a chair, not noticing the softness of the 
cushions beneath her, the neatly braided and colorful 
rug underfoot. “You didn’t say that last evening.” 

“Would you have come if I had?” 

“Then you've tricked me. This is some part of a 
plan.” 

Clay said nothing. It wasn’t his plan, but Mitch’s. 
Still, he’d use it if he could. He said, “I don’t want you 
to fall into the wrong hands. You already know why.” 

She demanded, “But whose are the wrong hands?” 

He was tempted to explain his suspicion. It would 
make him less the villain in her eyes. But there was 
danger in that. If she knew, she might try to run. And if 
she did, Mitch, the others would be after her, like dogs 
on a rabbit. 

“I’ve left Annapolis. I’ve given in and gone from my 
home. I see no reason for you to be my jailer now.” 

Clay turned away from her, saying wearily, “I'm not 
your jailer. I’m trying to protect you.” 

“From whom then?” 

Clay didn’t answer. He went outside. 

For a long time she sat, watching his tall, lean form 
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pass before the window as he paced back and forth 
along the narrow porch. 

April 17. Loria knew the date when she opened her 
eyes. For the past five days she had counted minutes, 
then hours, ignoring the calendar. This was a special 
day. It marked the anniversary of the beginning. She sat 
up quickly. Jeff would arrive on the morning packet. 

She dressed with care, touched scent to her ears and 
throat before she left the bedroom. 

The main room, where Clay slept, was now straight- 
ened up. The coverlet on his cot was smoothed; the 
pillows were fluffed. There was no sign of his pacing in 
the night, nothing to show that he had gone, as he 
always did after dark, prowling in the out-of-doors. He 
turned from the stove to greet her, then asked if she 
would have bacon with her eggs. 

She refused both, recalling the morning after their 
arrival when he had asked the same question, and she’d 
answered, “You provide every service, don’t you?” 

“Not quite every one,” he’d told her in a tone as dry 
as hers, then added softly, “That’s not to say I wouldn’t 
like to.” 

She had hardly heard the words, for she was staring 
at his portmanteau. It was open on the floor. A pistol 
lay neatly centered on a broadcloth shirt. Her eyes 
widened, her throat tightened. She thought of Golvin 
lying alone in the dark and said, “A tool of your trade, 
no doubt.” 

He thrust coffee at her before he snapped the port- 
manteau shiit, answering coolly, “You might be glad of 
it one day.” 

It wasn’t the first of their bitter exchanges, and it 
wasn’t the last of them either. 

Now once again he thrust coffee at her. 

She drank it quickly. “The packet will be in soon.” 

He nodded but didn’t answer her. 

She waited, listening impatiently for the hoot of the 
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whistles. When she heard them, she jumped to her feet, 
hurried outside. She knew that Clay watched as she ran 
down the steps and paused on the dusty path, thinking. 
In a few minutes now.... 

She heard the footsteps, coming from a long way off. 
She saw the shadow fall across the path from behind a 
curve. Her body poised to rush headlong into his arms. 
And then she froze. The man approaching her wasn’t 
Jeff. 

He was heavyset, bald. His mouth was open, and his 
teeth flashed in a smile. The Barracuda, she thought. 
Mitch Smithers. His smile widened as he reached her. 
“Mrs. Baylor, isn’t it? I'll call you Loria. I feel as if Pve 
known you for years.” 

With a sinking heart, she asked, “Where’s Jeft?” 

“Jeff? He’ll be along.” Mitch’s muddy eyes swept her 
from head to toe. “So you're the little lady that’s caused 
all the trouble.” He took her arm with a familiarity she 
couldn’t bear. “I see Clay’s waiting for us.” : 

Silently she pulled away. With dragging feet, she went 
up the wooden steps. She passed Clay by, not speaking, 
and retreated to her room. It was April 17, but Jeff had 
forgotten. 

She wondered, too, if he had forgotten what they had 
meant to each other. That was when Mitch walked into 
the room. 

His glance swept the single deep chair before the 
window, then lingered on the simple bed with its rose- 
colored coverlet. “You could have better accommoda- 
tions.” 

“Jt doesn’t matter,” she answered. “But you could 
knock if you don’t mind.” 

“TI knew you were here. Why bother?” 

“If you don’t know, then I needn’t tell you.” 

“We should be friends,” he retorted. “Good friends.” 
His eyes gleamed with false cheer, but there had been 
an unpleasant note in his voice. He went on, holding 
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out a box. “This is for you. I thought you might want a 
bit of sweetening.” 

She tured her back on the bonbons and on him and 
went to the window, With her hands clenched on the 
sill, she said, “I don’t want your gifts. Please go away, 
Mr. Smithers.” 

His laugh was an ugly rumble from deep in his chest. 
His bald head was scarlet. He closed the distance be- 
tween them and swung her to face him, his hands heavy 
as rock on her shoulders. “So unbending,” he said softly. 
“I like that. I’m just the same as Jeff.” 

“Take your hands off me,” she answered coolly. 

“Tust like Jeff. I like to win, toc, and win bigger than 
anybody else. And he will. If you don’t spoil it for him.” 

“T won't,” she retorted. 

“That’s what you tell me, but suppose you couldn’t — 
help yourself. Wouldn’t it be better not to take that 
chance?” 

“It’s up to Jeff,” she said quietly. 

And Clay spoke from the doorway. “Leave her alone, 
Mitch.” 

Later, when the two men sat alone, Mitch said de- 
liberately, “I’m not sure why. But it’s there . . . some 
small thing... .” 

“What?” The subdued anger was still in Clay’s voice, 
but this expression was as remote as always. 

“Something that reminds me of your Mary.” Mitch 
grinned. “I guess that’s why you're letting her get to 
you.” 

“Leave that alone, too,” Clay told him. But an image 
of pansy eyes flashed before him, and even as it did, he 
tealized that the old rage was gone. He cared nothing 
for the memory of Mary, for what he had lost and what 
it had cost him. 

Mitch was grinning at him. “You don’t see it.” 

“You don’t either.” 
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“Jt won’t be much longer,” Mitch said softly. “Then 
itll be over.” 

“You want her here until then?” When Mitch nodded, 
Clay said, “I don’t know if that’s going to work.” 

“Make sure it does.” Mitch lowered his head. “And 
I know you can. So does Jeff. After all, there’s been no 
real trouble so far.” 

“No,” Clay agreed. But he remembered the heavy 
weight of Golvin’s thin body, the legs asprawl in the 
brush near Spa Creek. He looked at Mitch. “How did 
you get Jeff to agree to this?” 

Mitch chuckled. “I bought him ten issues of the 
Police Gazette and stood over him while he read every 
one of them. After that, he saw my point.” : 

“He’s afraid she’ll go to them?” Clay asked incredu- 
lously. ; 

“Not exactly. Let’s say he’s realized that she could 
end up in a situation where she couldn’t help herself.” 
Mitch didn’t say that he’d pointed out to Jeff that B.W. 
Golvin’s sudden death was only a happy coincidence 
and that they could expect no more of them. 

Clay’s mouth tightened. “And what about after the 
state convention? About after he’s made it that far?” 

Mitch moved his massive shoulders but didn’t an- 
swer. 

“Something will have to happen. You know that as 
well as I do.” 

“It’s going our way; we won't meddle for now,” 
Mitch answered. 

“When is Jeff coming down?” 

“You sound like Loria.” 

“When is he coming?” Clay repeated. 

“As soon as he can.” 


It was two days after the convention at which Jeffrey 
Warden was named the party’s candidate for governor 
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by acclamation. Martha Warden had stood by his side, 
and small Jeffie had leaned at his knee. 

The cheers he had heard then still rang in Jeff’s ears 
as he hurried through the town, then up the path to the 
lodge. 

Loria, standing watch at the window as she had done 
for so many days, saw him coming. She flung herself 
down the steep steps, racing to meet him. He caught 
her up in his arms. 

“I did it, Loria! Have you heard? By acclamation, 
too! Everybody got behind me. Everybody!” 

“T thought P'd never see you again,” she whispered. 

He held her tight, laughing into her face, blue eyes 
afire. “What days these have been .. . if only you'd 
Becta. ct 

“Yes,” she echoed. “What days!” And she thought of 
the awful stiliness in the lodge. The dragging time, with 
Clay’s remote eyes studying her every move. And those 
too brief moments when she forgot that she was a pris- 
oner he held, forgot that he was the threat, too, and a 
peculiar companionship sprang up between them. “Jeff,” 
she said, “let’s get on the packet together right now.” 

He didn’t seem to hear that. His arms tightened. 
“From now on, it'll be me all the way, my darling. 
Everything I want will be mine.” 

“Listen to me,” she said desperately. 

He bent his head to hers. “Do you know what that 
means?” 

She put a hand to his lips. “Set me down.” 

He took quick nibbling bites of her fingertips, 
hugging her to him. He climbed the steps carrying her 
in his arms. 

Clay waited at the door, arms folded across his chest. 
“You made it,” he said softly. 

“Right. Not a voice against me. Solid for Jeff War- 
den!” 

Solid for Jeff Warden, Clay thought. Which meant 
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that Mitch had done his work well. And it was seven 
months until the election . . . seven long months until 
November. And meanwhile, there were Judge Coney 
and Jim Roder to think about. 

Loria’s voice was soft but held a dry firmness in it 
when she said, “Jeff, you must put me down. I want to 
talk to you.” 

“We're going to celebrate.” He laughed. “It’s been a 
long, long time for me away from you, Loria. And ’m 
here now.” 

“But for how long?” Clay asked, a dark brow up, a 
quizzical turn to his lips. 

“For a while. But first things first,” Jeff retorted. He 
nuzzled Loria’s throat as he carried her inside and then 
into her room. 

There, finally, he set her on her feet. Instantly she put 
the full length of the place between them. Without 
knowing it, she stood just as Clay had stood outside, 
arms folded across her chest. She spoke softly, aware 
that he would be listening. “Jeff, I can understand that 
you're very excited about the nomination, but—” 

“No,” he cut in. “No, my darling, you can’t under- 
stand it at all. You don’t know what it’s like to see the 
whole future spread out before you and to know how 
good it'll be.” 

The shouts and cheers... the blaring trumpets... 
Martha’s confident smile . . . the grip of Judge Coney’s 
hand in his. .. . Now the old man had no doubts of him. 
Now the old man recognized him. Jeff had become 
good enough at last. And the knowledge of it only 
deepened the pleasure of his victory. 

He had seen the fishing boats on the bay during the 
trip to the island, and thought of his long-dead father, 
his mother in the cannery, and jubilantly put all that 
behind him. The future was his. He saw himself in frock 
coat, striped trousers, and silk top hat, standing be- 
neath the dome of the Capitol ... Washington City.... 
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Loria was saying, “No, Jeff, I don’t know the future. 
That’s why we must talk.” 

“It’s been too long.” His eyes caressed her as he 
undid his cravat and threw it aside and then turned to 
the bed. 

“You have plans,” she said quietly. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Wills? We’re back on 
Tilghman Island, aren’t we?” 

“Don’t call me that,” she cried. 

He laughed softly. “All right, Loria.” Then: “Yes, I 
do have plans. I’ve had them all this time away from 

ou.” 

She said deliberately, “I thought you might want to 
reassure me. That you might think it necessary to tell 
me that you’re going to take me back to Annapolis with 
you.” 

Fingers at his shirt, he stared at her. “There’s noth- 
ing to worry about. I know you realize it.” 

“You will take me back with you.” 

“We'll speak of it later,’ he said impatiently. He 
wouldn’t allow himself to remember his conversation 
with Mitch. The Police Gazette headlines .. . the neat 
boxes of scandal with drawings attached ... his own 
reluctant agreement to what Mitch proposed. He had to 
claim the talisman of the life he had won and savor it 
as he savored his triumph. 

Yet Loria said coolly, “We'll speak of it later?” 

“Loria, what’s the matter with you?” Then, his voice 
hardening: “If you’re not happy to see me, say so. If 
you want me to walk out, tell me.” 

She closed her eyes briefly to hide quick pain. Then: 
“Jeff, I must say this to you. I’m frightened. There’s too 
much I don’t understand. I won’t remain here.” 

He was across the room in two long strides. He 
folded her tightly in his arms. “We only have this little 
while together now. Don’t waste it. As soon as I can, 
Pll see you back at home. And then... .” 
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She struggled in the circle of his arms and felt them 
crush her, and suddenly she remembered the first time 
he had held her, and as she so briefly fought him then, 
she had wondered if he would take her by force. She 
had said, “Why not?” and given in to him. Now she 
knew “why not.” She was no more than a body to him, 
a vessel to be used and enjoyed. After all their moments 
of love together, he knew nothing of her but the warmth 
in which he could wallow, that he could make his own. 
She said quietly, “Jeff, let me go.” 

But he put his hands into her hair and pulled her head 
back, fastening his mouth over hers. He forced his 
tongue between her unwilling lips and past her clenched 
teeth. Holding her thus captive in one arm, he carried 
her to the bed and pushed her down. He ripped the 
blouse from her shoulders, baring her breasts, tore the 
skirt and two shifts from her. Then raising his head, he 
looked at her. When he saw the blaze of her eyes, his 
grin became a grimace of anger equal to hers. He 
wouldn’t be thwarted. Resistance to him was always 
kerosene on flame. What he wanted he would have. 
“Don’t fight me,” he said. 

She turned her head away to look at the narrow angle 
of blue sky she saw in the window. As she watched, a 
cloud gathered there and took on a butterfly form. She 
watched it build and dissolve. It was as if her long, 
slender body had turned to stone, for her heart had 
turned to stone within it. 

When he mounted her, lying between her limp thighs, 
pummeling her belly and breasts with his demanding 
weight, a new cloud formed beyond the window, but it 
was storm black. Though his sweat poured over her, she 
felt nothing but chill, Though his flesh tubbed and 
bruised hers, she felt a vast emptiness. 

Sated at last, he fell away from her and into sleep. 
She could only lie there, half beneath him, aware of her 
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captivity as never before, thinking and planning her 
escape. 

“Pm sorry,” he said later. “I needed you so much, 
and you didn’t seem to care. But I'll make it up to you, 
Loria.” 

“J know,” she said quietly. “And I know how you 
can.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered quickly. “You needn’t even 
say it. You want to go home with me. And that’s what I 
want, too. More than anything. But, darling, it’s not 
possible. Not just yet.” 

“Then I’m to stay here?” 

“You don’t really mind all that much, do you? It’s 
safer, you know.” 

“Safer for whom?” 

“You know the answer to that, darling.” 

She drew a deep breath. ““You’ve never mentioned 
Golvin to me, Jeff.” 

Jeff’s arms slid away from her. He sat up, rumpling 
his blond hair in a boyish gesture, but there was noth- 
ing boyish in the hardness of his face as he said, “I 
didn’t think it necessary. The man’s dead.” 

Her eyes were fixed on his. “Jeff, he’d have written 
about you and me. If he’d lived and found proof.” 

“He might have. But his bad luck was our good luck.” 

“Bad luck? Can you really believe that, Jeff?” 

In the act of reaching for his shirt, he paused, a sud- 
den sharp quickening in his veins. “What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“J gather they didn’t tell you. Then I will, Jeff. I found 
Golvin in the backyard. Clay carried him away and left 
him on the other side of the parkland. He wasn’t killed 
in a street robbery. He was deliberately murdered to 
prevent his exposing our relationship.” 

“I think you’ve lost your mind,” Jeff said angrily. He 
pulled on his shirt, flung his cravat around his neck. 
“You can’t know what you’re saying.” But in spite of 
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his steady hand, steady voice, alarm flashed through 
him. She had used the word “murder.” It wasn’t the 
same as adultery. He might be above that law, but not 
this one. Had she sensed his presence, looked down 
from the window? Was that what she was hinting now? 

“You don’t care,” she said softly, “that murder was 
done in your name, on your behalf.” She was sickened, 
fearful. Running footsteps, the echoes of a dog’s 
bark. . . . She had thought them part of a nightmare. 
She had been wrong. She had heard the killer retreating. 
She would allow herself to think no further. 

Jeff said, “Golvin died in a robbery. You’re mad to 
think anyone connected with me had anything to do with 
it. Clay moved ne body to protect you. Just as he’s pro- 
tecting you now.’ 

But it was because of Golvin that Jeff had allowed 
himself to be persuaded that Mitch arrange for Loria to 
be brought to Tilghman Island and because of Golvin 
that she must stay there. 

“And who,” she asked, “am I being protected from?” 

“TI don’t know.” The words were true. He didn’t 
know. But he could guess. Judge Coney had known him 
long and well and realized that persuasion wouldn’t 
change his mind. He had used his own methods to sep- 
arate Loria from Jeff. He would soon learn that his 
will was done, though it wasn’t Ais will, but Jeff's. 

eo see.” 

“We go on as we are until after the election.” ° 

“I see,” she repeated. She didn’t tell him what she 
saw. She didn’t dare to. She no longer trusted him. He 
would lock into her eyes and lie. But she knew. Golvin’s 
death meant nothing to him. She meant nothing to him. 
He would stand in a salty November wind before the 
State House, and put his hand on the Bible, and take his 
oath to God that he would be a good and faithful gov- 
ernor. Nothing would stand in his way. 

Now his big hands cupped her face. He did look into 
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her eyes. He said, “Loria, you'll cooperate with us in 
this, won’t you? Clay and Mitch know there’s no need 
ever to fear you.” 

“Nothing will convince Union Associates of my trust- 
worthiness,” she said. 

“They'll do as I say. You don’t realize what’s hap- 
pened, my dear. With the support I have now, I don’t 
need Union Associates as I once did.” 

“You're quite certain of that?” 

“Clay and Mitch will listen to me now,” he answered. 

“And that will protect me,” she said. 

“Yes, So you’ve nothing to fear. Soon you'll go home, 
and we'll go on as before.” 

She knew it was impossible. She was certain he knew 
it, too. He said it only to keep her acquiescent to his 
wishes. She pretended agreement because she knew she 
was safe only as long as he believed he could depend on 
her to be silent about their love. Possibly silent about 
Golvin. The. moment he thought otherwise anything 
might happen. 

Through the rest of that day, she managed to control 
her feelings. She was aware of Clay’s eyes on her, aware 
that he knew what had occurred between Jeff and her. 
But when the Elena’s whistle hooted its first departure 
warning, and Jeff reached to kiss her goodbye, she 
shoved him away and said coolly, “I hate this pretense, 
Jeff. I won’t have it.” 

Clay said swiftly, “You'll miss the packet, Jeff.” 

But Loria rushed on, “We must know where we stand. 
I promise you that no one will have confirmation of our 
affair from me. Never, under any circumstances, will I 
speak of it, of you, of what there was once between us. 
You must trust me that far after what we’ve been to 
each other. But Pil not stay here, not for another day, 
another hour. I want to go home and take up my life. 
Let’s end this now, in decency, and allow the good in 
our love to survive.” 
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“lm sorry,” Jeff said. He thought of Golvin. His 
voice was harsh when he went on. “I can’t do it, Loria.” 

Those were his last words to her. He went down the 
steps and strode down the path. Soon after the Elena 
sounded its final warning. When she heard it, she smiled 
bitterly. She knew she’d never see Jeff Warden again. 


Jeff rubbed the bristles on his chin. He should go up 
and shave. He should bathe and change. He and Martha 
had to leave for Annapolis soon if they were to be at 
the governor’s reception on time. Instead, he gulped a 
long swallow of whiskey. 

He told himself that nothing could happen. No one in 
the world knew about the courthouse cleaner and how 
the man had drowned in College Creek. No one knew 
about Golvin either. Yet Loria had mentioned the man, 
eyes bright with suspicion and accusation. She had 
asked questions. It could never be the same between 
them again. She was a knife poised at his heart. 

The next afternoon he went to the house in Prince 
George Street. Judge Coney offered him a cigar, a drink. 
When Mitch arrived soon after, summoned by the old 
man, the three sat down together. 

Mitch said in fatherly tones, “All right, Jeff, you've 
seen the girl. We know it’s not easy for you to let go. 
But what are you going to do? There’s a tisk you can’t 
take anymore. It’s seven months to the election. Mark 
Hanna’s New York money is going to pour into Repub- 
lican coffers. They'll be able to buy every purchasable 
vote in the state. If anybody gets hold of this, he'll use 
it. And what about after? What about when you run for 
the Senate? What will you do if somehow, sometime, 
Loria... .” 

Judge Coney looked into the small fire on the hearth. 
An old man had need of a fire in April as well as De- 
cember. He thought of Margaret Cahill. He thought of 
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-Loria. He had himself faced a hard choice. Let Jeff face 
it, too. He said nothing. 

“You’ve got too much to lose,” Mitch said gently. 

“IT know. I realize it now,” Jeff answered. “You're 
right, of course.” He didn’t mention Golvin. He didn’t 
even think of him then. He didn’t ask what Mitch 
wanted to do. 

Judge Coney stirred in his chair. His frail hands 
smoothed his beard. “Then you'll allow me to handle it 
for you as I think best, Jeff?” 

Jeff nodded his blond head. 

That evening he gulped another long swallow of whis- 
key. He paced the carpeted floor, stared into the dark 
grounds of the Haven, hearing the bay waters quietly 
lap at the dock. 

Martha came in, stood looking at him. “Not ready 
for bed yet, Jeff? What is it?” 

He forced a smile. “Now that I have the nomination, 
I’ve begun to think of all the things that can happen.” 

She didn’t ask him what things. She drew him to the 
divan and opened the pink peignoir she wore. Drawing 
his head to her bared breasts, she said, as if crooning to 
a child, “Nothing is going to happen. Nothing is going 
to happen. I promise you, Jeff.” 
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Chapter 21 


CLAY TOUCHED a light to the kerosene lamp, adjusted 
its wick. He raised his head, listening. Silence still pre- 
vailed in the room to which Loria had retreated as soon 
as she heard the packet’s final whistle. 

The sun had sunk in layers of red, and Chesapeake 
Bay looked like an ocean of blood. Now the sky was 
purple, the bay a fading blue. 

It was time to do something, Clay thought wearily. 
The problem was that he didn’t know which way to go. 

He knocked at the door to Loria’s room, asked if she 
would come out. She agreed, but it was long moments 
before she did. She had changed to a traveling suit of 
russet brown. A white bow showed between the lapels 
of her fitted jacket. Past her shoulder, he saw her bag 
open on the bed. “You look nice,” he said quietly, “but 
you needn’t dress for dinner in the lodge.” 

“I’m going to stay at the hotel in town, and when the 
morning packet arrives, I'll board it.” 

He shook his head. 

She returned te the bedroom. He saw her moving 
about, and when she returned, she wore a hat and car- 
ried her bag. Ignoring him, she crossed the room to the 
door. 

He seemed hardly to move, yet he was there before 
her, barring the way. Shadows played across his face 
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when he said softly, “You’re better off here than you 
would be anyplace else.” 

“It’s what I’d expect you to tell me.” 

“You made a bad mistake today, Loria. And you 
know it.” 

He was right. Yet she felt no regret. That she’d been 
honest with Jeff only brought her relief. She was done 
with him, and he with her, and the years past were to be 
forgotten. She must think of the future. “I shan’t stay 
here,” she said finally. 

‘He took the bag from her, wrenching it away when 
she tried to keep it. He threw it across the room, and it 
opened in midair, spilling a trail of clothing before it 
fell in a corner. 

“If you want to go out,” he said between’ clenched 
teeth, “we'll go. I’m as tired of these walls as you are. 
But you'll not stay overnight at the hotel or be on the 
morning packet. Because you'll be here with me.” He 
drew a deep breath. “And I'd advise you to try me no 
further.” 

“Very well, I won’t try you. Suppose we have dinner 
at the hotel.” She forced a smile. “An outing might 
cool your temper.” 

“And yours,” he said, knowing that she had given in 
too easily. 


It was like the previous time she had been there, 
Loria thought. The candlelight . . . the not quite clean 
cloth on the table . . . the emptiness of the place. But 
Clay sat across from her, offering champagne. Clay, not 
Jeff. She had a glass of the wine, then excused herself, 
smiling prettily as she got to her feet. 

“Don’t try it,” Clay said softly. “There’s no place for 
you to hide from me on Tilghman Island.” 

“T’m going to the conveniences,” she retorted. 

“You shail have ten minutes.” He took out his pocket 
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watch. Then looked up at her. “And don’t stretch it, 
because if you do... .” 

She said hastily, “I'll be back.” 

He made a wager with himself, gave her a moment’s 
head start and went after her. He found her speaking to 
the owner. She flushed when she saw him, stopped in 
mid-question. But he had already heard the “another 
way to the mainland?” 

He took her arm. “We’re going back to the lodge.” 

That night again she heard him pace through the 
hours. By morming she had decided that she must 
change her approach. After she had made breakfast and 
served him, she said, “If you don’t object I should like 
to go for a walk along the beach. If you want to, you 
can come with me. If not, you'll tm able to see every 
step that I take.” 

“As long as that’s so, all right. Go for your walk.” 

“And besides,” she went on, “I couldn’t get off the 
island no matter what.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then what do you care what I do? As long as ’m 
here when the packet arrives and departs?” 

“Because I don’t know who'll be on those two pack- 
ets when they arrive.” 

“Still pretending to be my protector,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

“Go and take your walk,” he told her, and turned 
away. 

She climbed down the dusty path to the beach. The 
bay breeze ruffied her hair, and the sunlight set it afire. 

Clay watched from the window. She looked small to 
him from that distance. He wondered if she was be- 
ginning to see her danger now, the danger more cer- 
tain because she had been driven past tolerance with 
Jeff. Though the man mightn’t understand how reck- 
less he had been, Clay did. He wondered uneasily what 
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had happened after Jeff left the island. There was sure 
to be a change. He had to be ready for it. 

Loria, conscious of Clay’s watching eyes, walked 
slowly past the rocks, then turned back. The gulls 
circled, screaming overhead. The bay whispered close 
by. 
She stood rocking in the soft sand while she exam- 
ined the shanty set in the curve of the shoreline. Clay 
couldn’t see it from the lodge, she told herself. But 
did he know it was there? She turned away, walked 
aimlessly along the wet rim of the receding tide, her 
face tilted to the warmth of the sun. A sandpiper hopped 
along behind her, and a crab suddenly scuttled across 
her toes. She jumped back and saw it sink itself. She 
wished that she could disappear that easily. 

When she returned to the lodge, she told Clay about. 
the sandpiper and the crab, but she didn’t mention her 
wish. 

That same afternoon she announced that she would 
walk again. He made no objection, but knowing he 
would watch, she made certain to stay within range 
of his vision. She also made certain not to go near 
the shanty she had discovered. 

She took off shoes and stockings, and lifting her 
skirts, she stood at the water’s edge. The wind came 
up, blowing her hair away from her face. She let her- 
self sway with it, then scooped up a handful of peb- 
bles and tried to make them skip along the water’s 
surface, but each one sank. 

Watching from. above, Clay grinned. He climbed 
down to join her. When she asked, “What is it now?” 
he said, “Let me show you.” He took her wrist, turned 
it. “Try this way.” When she drew back, he said, “Nev- 
er.mind,” but he was laughing. His arm went around 
her waist, and he scooped her up. “Come on, come on. 
Tul race you!” 

They went flying, her toes hardly touching the sand, 
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with the wind whipping them and his arm holding her, 
until suddenly, she fell, but lightly, as if sinking down. 

“I’m sorry,” he cried. But then they both were laugh- 
ing, and neither could stop, and rocking together, and 
neither could stop. 

At Jast a gull screamed overhead, and they both 
went still, staring into each other’s eyes. The bright- 
ness faded from his face, and he said again, hoarsely, 
“I’m sorry,” and got to his feet. 

She rose, too, pretending nothing had happened be- 
tween them. 

At their evening meal she asked casually, “Do peo- 
ple ever come here, do you suppose?” 

“On occasion,” he answered. 

“I wonder why anybody would build a lodge like 
this in such a lonely spot. There’s nothing else around 
for miles, is there?” 

“No,” he said. “Only what’s in town.” 

It didn’t surprise him that she needed to stretch her 
legs on the beach the next morning. He agreed that it 
might be a good idea. 

She climbed down, made her usual show of walking 
back and forth, of staring at the horizon, of watching 
a drift of smoke edge its way across the expanse of 
the bay. When she cast a casual look at the lodge, she 
didn’t see him. She waited a little longer, then tan. 

The shanty was plainly abandoned. Not a single 
footprint marred the thin layer of dust that had spread 
along the wooden floors. She stepped inside, carefully 
closing the door that sagged on its rusty hinges. She 
blinked hard against the sudden dimness. The «ingle 
window was filmed with a thick curtain of cobwebs. 
Only a slight glow of the bright out-of-doors came 
through. A broken chair lay on its side. The tiny table 
was stained. There was nothing here, she thought, sud- 
denly dispirited. It had all been useless. 

Still, some small hope remained. It led her into the 
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careful search that brought forth the old sea chest 
which had been hidden in a dark cubbyhole covered 
with dirty tarpaulins. 

The small hope was suddenly large. She opened the 
chest and drew out a man’s cap, faded with sun and 
salt, and other garments, too. One by one, she exam- 
ined them, A torn shirt, patched trousers. Both were 
fairly small. She wondered what young boy had worn 
them. She imagined him dark-haired, with a slanted 
smile, perhaps sixteen. She didn’t realize that the im- 
age was that of Clay before he had reached full growth. 
A dark-haired boy of her own size when he wore 
these clothes, she thought, and he’d left them behind 
because they no longer fitted him. 

Her eyes narrowed. Swiftly she slipped the trousers 
on beneath her skirt and shifts. The shirt went over her 
blouse. Both fitted. And if she kept the shirt loose over 
her breasts and pushed her hair under the cap... . 
She’d found the way! She saw it now. She knew she 
could do it. She would leave Tilghman Island, and 
Clay, behind. 

She folded the boy’s clothes away. She scuffed sand 
over the trail she had made to the cubbyhole. Work~- 
ing quickly, she put the broken chair and the table in 
front of the place. Clay mustn’t know of her find even 
if he should make his way to the shanty by accident. 

It might take her a day, perhaps two, but she must 
find a way to immobilize him for an hour. All she 
needed was a single hour when he couldn’t follow her. 
She imagined him sprawled limp and unconscious. A 
tremor shook her. But it was the only way. She would 
have to do it. Somehow . . . somehow. . . . She pictured 
herself, hair hidden under the cap, legs clad in trousers 
and shirt billowing over her breasts. She would wait 
for the warning hoot of the packet and slip aboard. No 
one would recognize her, and Clay wouldn’t be able 
to follow until the next packet. She could spend only 
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moments at home. With the diamond earrings her 
mother had given her, she could have money, and in a 
short time, she would be on her way out of Annapolis 
forever. Jeff, Clay—both would be ieft behind for 
good. She’d see neither of them again. 

“Did you have a good walk?” Clay asked when she 
returned to the lodge. 

“As always,” she told him. Then: “Do you know, 
I’ve just realized that you’ve not gone fishing once 
since we came. And you don’t go down to the beach 
either.” 

“No,” he said. 

She concealed her satisfaction. He didn’t know about 
the shanty. She needn’t fear that he’d stumble on it 
in the next day or so. 

But after they’d eaten dinner, he said, “Want an- 
other walk?” 

“I’ve had enough for the day,” she protested. 

“Then Pl go.” 

“And leave me here alone?” she demanded. 

“Why not?” He grinned. “You know by now that 
there’s no place for you to hide until the morning boat 
comes.” 

She said nothing more and made no comment when 
he took the lantern with him. But she watched from 
the window, as he had watched her, while she strolled 
along the beach. She could follow his progress by the 
pale rays of the lantern, and when they disappeared, 
she grew tense. 

He went directly to the shanty and then to the cub- 
byhole. He took away the broken chair and the table 
and found the sea chest. When he saw the clothing, he 
grinned. He had just won another wager with himself. 
He wasn’t grinning when he returned to the lodge, shirt 
and trousers over his arm. Without a word, he thrust 
the clothing into the fireplace and stood there until they 
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were completely gone into ash, When he turned to 
look at her, she withdrew into the bedroom. 


It was the next morning. Soon after the arriving pack- 
et’s hoot sounded over the island, Mitch climbed to 
the lodge, banged at the door. 

Clay opened it and stared, hands on his hips. At last 
he said, “I wasn’t expecting you.” 

“I guess you weren’t. Metter get yourself packed,” 
Mitch told him. “We don’t have much time. We’re tak- 
ing her in.” 

Clay’s eyes narrowed. “What are you talking about?” 

“Loria,” Mitch answered. She was standing just be- 
yond Clay, listening. But Mitch didn’t look at her. “I 
want you to take her back.” 

“And then?” Clay asked softly. 

“I need you. So does Jeff. This has served its pur- 
pose.” 

“A mistake,” Clay observed. 

“No,” Loria said. “I can’t agree, Clay. I want to go 
home.” se 

“The lady understands.” Mitch lowered his bald 
head. “Move it, Clay. There’s less than half an hour. 
I gave the captain a present to hold off, but he’s leery 
of a tide change.” 

“It’s a.risk you shouldn’t take.” 

“We'll argue about it another time.” 

Loria looked from Mitch to Clay and then back 
again. 

Mitch said, still not looking at her, “I know you're 
glad your vacation is over, Mrs. Baylor.” 

“T’m delighted,” she retorted. 

“You'll be more delighted to know that the problem. 
has been resolved.” 

Before she could speak, Clay asked, “How was it?” 

“We'll discuss it in town,” Mitch answered. 

There was nothing Clay could say. Not without mak- 
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ing it impossible to protect Loria,. not without letting 
Mitch know that Clay, after all their time together, 
was no longer with him. He was sure now of what had 
happened when Jeff left Tilghman Isiand. He, Mitch, 
and Judge Coney had gotten together. A decision had 
been made. 

Clay said, “I still think I'd better know what’s going 
on.” 

Mitch’s barracuda smile flashed. “You do know, my 
boy. So let’s get started.” 


Chapter 22 


THE HACK rattled away, leaving behind a breathless si- 
lence. The maple trees, now in full leaf, cast moving 
shade on the emptiness of Princess Lane. The white 
picket fence was hung with a shawl of crimson roses. 

It was all familiar, yet strange to Loria. She had hur- 
ried joyfully from here to meet Jeff, and now she was 
returning with no joy in her. Her fingers clenched 
tightly around the key as she murmured, “It seems a 
long time.” 

Clay didn’t answer her. Even as he swung the gate 
open, his eyes made a careful search of the house and 
ground. That he found nothing did not allay his suspi- 
cions. He took the key from her, thrust the door open, 
and went ahead of her into the hallway, feeling the pistol 
tucked into his waistband as a point of cold against 
his flesh. 
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Everything was as he had last seen it. The three por- 
traits on the wall... the refectory table . . . the shade 
within drape-drawn windows. No one had been here. 
No one was hiding here now. 

Mitch had left them at Steamboat Wharf, bellowing 
for a hack to take him to the West Street Station. He 
was going back to Baltimore City, prepared to forget 
that Loria Baylor had ever existed. Clay had been care- 
ful to allow him to believe that he was himself prepared 
to do the same. He had said nothing to Loria as they 
rode together across Market Space, quiet now that the 
legislature had been adjourned. 

Now she drew off her hat, stood waiting. But when he 
closed the door, she demanded, “What do you want? 
You’ve delivered me home. It’s over.” 

“Tt isn’t,” he said softly. 

“Mitch told you—” 

“You suddenly believe Mitch Smithers?” 

No, she thought. She didn’t believe Mitch Smithers. 
But she didn’t believe Clay Williams either. 

And Clay said, his voice very deep, his eyes very 
dark, “I got you into this. And Pm going to get you 
out.” 

For an instant hope flared in her. She believed him. 
Then hope and belief both faded. The image of Jeff’s 
smiling face passed through her mind. Her heart shook 
within her. She was alone, as she had been through 
most of her life. She could depend on no one, trust no 
one. 

All she said to Clay was, “How are you going to get 
me out of this?” 

“I don’t know yet,” he answered. 


It was as if she had never gone to Tilghman Island, 
Loria thought, pausing at the top of the stairway. The 
hall below was empty. A film of dust dulled the deep 
tosewood glow of the table. The hydrangea blossoms 
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Clay had brought in the day before had wilted, and 
now a sprinkling of stars lay around the tall blue vase 
in which they drooped. The front door was ajar, a 
narrow gleam of sunlight showing there. Clay was mak- 
ing a tour outside the house. That was why she felt as 
if nothing were changed, though she knew nothing was 
as it had been before Jeff swept her into his arms, cry- 
ing, “I did it, Loria!” 

She must ignore Clay’s presence, go on as before, 
polish the table, sweep away the beach sand they had 
brought back with them. But the house, once so cher- 
ished because it was all she had, meant nothing to her 
now. It was a way station that had served her only tem- 
porarily. She hung suspended in time, waiting for an 
opportunity to escape. She knew that Clay waited, too. 
But she didn’t know what for. 

She touched the pocket of her full skirt. Her fingers 
squeezed around the small bundle, the diamond ear- 
rings wrapped in a linen handkerchief embroidered with 
forget-me-nots. Somehow she must find a way. 

Clay came in then, closed the door behind him. 

She went into the kitchen, without speaking. It was 
as if there had been no companionable moments in the 
lodge. No time when they had rocked together in shared 
laughter, looked into each other’s eyes in shared si- 
lence. 

He took coffee, sat at the round table. Finally, he 
said, “I’ve explained to Isabelle that you weren’t well 
when you returned from your unexpa=ael vacation. 
And that you’d see her soon.” 

“Thank you,” Loria said dryly. 

“J had to fend her off some way.” 

“And did you explain your continuing presence 
here?” 

“I allowed her to think what she wants.” 

“You know what that is,” Loria returned. 
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“Horrendous, isn’t it?” There was sudden laughter 
in his dark eyes. 

Loria didn’t acknowledge it, answering, “I hate to 
mislead and disappoint her.” 

He chuckled aloud. “You don’t have to. We can 
make her imaginings real easily enough.” 

Loria pretended she hadn’t heard. “Pll visit her 
later.” 

“No,” he said deliberately. 

“You don’t trust me to return to your protection?” 

He reached into his pocket, pulled out a half-smoked 
cigar, and dropped it on the table. — 

Chill touched her. Who had left this behind? 

“J found it at the back fence.” 

“Then nothing’s resolved, no matter what Mitch 
said.” 

“Tm glad you finally see that.” 

She didn’t admit that she’d known long before what 
she must do. She didn’t answer him. When she had 
finished her coffee, she went into the workroom. She 
didn’t want him to see her face, perhaps read her ex- 
pression. The workroom was only for hiding. One of 
the first things Clay had done the day before was to 
tack a neatly printed CLOSED over her shop sign. When 
she protested, he’d told her, “We can’t leave the door 
open to any passerby who takes the notion to step in.” 

Now Clay stood in the doorway. 

She said softly, “I begin to think there’s no way out 
for me.” 

“There is, and I’) find it,” he answered. 

“But can you?” she asked, not believing him. 

“T think so.” 

Later she walked slowly along the path, feeling his 
eyes on her. It reminded her of those hours when 
she’d walked the beach, and he’d looked down at her 
from the lodge. The hot air burned her cheeks. The 
brightness of the sun stung her eyes. She examined the 
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back fence but saw no reason to believe that anyone 
had been hiding there. Had Clay himself half smoked 
the cigar, then brought it in to show her, only to 
frighten her? She wouldn’t put it past him. He would 
do anything to keep her here. Though she didn’t know 
why. 

Isabelle came out, crying, “Loria, you’re better!” 

Loria went to the fence. “How are you? What’s hap~ 
pened since I’ve seen you?” 

“Happened? Why, not much. Charlie’s been nagging 
at me as usual.” Isabelle’s grin was defiant. “But I’ve 
stopped listening.” 

Aware of Clay, who stood in the doorway, Loria 
said, “Come for coffee, Isabelle. Ask to borrow a 
gown.” 

Bright-eyed, Isabelle cried, “I'll be right over.” 

When Loria went inside, Clay said, “That wasn’t 
clever of you.” 

She didn’t reply, for: Isabelle was already at the 
door. 

Over coffee, she plied Loria with questions. “Why,” 
she asked, “didn’t you tell me you were going away? 
Until I had your note, I worried.” 

“A sudden decision,” Clay told her. 

“And why have you closed the’shop, Loria?” 

“I'll open again in a few days,” Loria said quickly. 

“When she’s completely recovered,” Clay put in, 
smiling affectionately into Loria’s face. 

Isabelle beamed. “How lovely to have a man who 
takes care of you,” and in exactly the same joyful tone, 
“Your gray foulard, Loria . . . I wonder if I may try 
it on. You see Charlie wants me to go to the opera 
with him, and I don’t have a thing to wear.” 

“Of course, Isabelle.” Loria was on her feet, smiling 
at Clay. “We won’t be long.” 

He had risen. Now he sank back. There was nothing 
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to do but wait and hope that Loria wasn’t up to some 
trick. But he knew that she was. He felt it in his bones. 

Upstairs, Loria said. “We can’t take long. I’ve no 
gray foulard, but what of my cherry silk?” 

“T don’t really need... .” 

“You must have something to take home with you. 
Because he'll be watching.” 

Isabelle took the gown Loria thrust at her, asked, 
“What’s wrong?” 

“It’s a long story. But I want to go away for a little 
while, and I...I can’t. Clay won’t let me out of the 
house alone.” 

“But why?” Isabelle asked, bewildered. 

“He has his reasons.” Loria put a hand over Isa- 
beile’s. “Please help me.” 

“What can I do? Just tell me.” 

“If you could divert his attention from me... .” 

Isabelle grinned. “Could I indeed! And when do 
you want it to happen?” 

“You won't tell Charlie?” 

“Believe me, I won’t.” 

“Tonight?” 

“That’s good. Charlie will be at his lodge meeting.” 
Isabelle clutched the gown to her, suddenly frowning. 
“Loria, are you sure of this? I don’t know what it’s 
about, but Clay . .. I think you must be mistaken. 
Whatever it is... .” 

“You won't help me?” Loria asked quickly. 

Isabelle sighed. ‘I will.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Scream,” Isabelle said simply. 


Loria was dressed, waiting. Even so, when the first 
scream ripped through the still fabric of the night, her 
pulses pounded. She flung her door open and raced 
down the steps. 

Clay was at the back door, in shirt sleeves, his shirt 
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opened to the waist so that she saw a V-shaped wedge 
of dark hair on his chest. 

She averted her eyes, cried, “Is it Isabelle?” 

His eyes narrowed. He took her by the wrist. “Come 
with me, and I'll see.” 

“Come with you!” she repeated indignantly. 

He didn’t answer. Instead, he stepped outside into 
the dark, unceremoniously pulling her after him. 

Isabelle’s screams had faded. Now she pointed, 
cried, “That way. A man! He looked in my window, and 
when he caught me staring at him, he climbed over 
the wall. That way, I tell you!” 

Clay glanced down at her, grinned, but held fast to 
Loria’s wrist. “You saw a man, Isabelle?” 

“I told you! He went that way. Why don’t you go 
after him?” 

“I’d never catch him, whoever he is,” Clay told her. 
“Go in and forget about it.” 

Isabelle hesitated until Loria said resignedly, “Yes, 
you might as well go in.” Then, with a breathy sigh, 
Isabelle retired. Within the instant, a light appeared 
in her bedroom window, showing her silhouette look- 
ing down. 

“A very poor try,” Clay said. “All that whispering in 
the bedroom. A gray foulard that turned into cherry 
silk. My dear girl, it was so transparent.” 

Even as he spoke, he began a careful tour of the 
backyard. He drew Loria with him, tugging hard when 
she pulled back. 

“And now what are you looking for?” she demanded. 

“J wonder if someone was here that Isabelle inad- 
vertently frightened away.” 

They went down the length of one wall, then the 
other. They paused while he examined the wooden 
fences that blocked entry from the front. He grunted his 
displeasure as he examined the bolt of the first one. 

“What is it, Clay?” 
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“I ought to have noticed before.” He bent, caught up 
a handful of dirt, and worked it into the bolt. His fingers 
came away stained with grease. “Ah, yes,” he mur- 
mured. “Not a bad idea.” When he forced the bolt 
home, it scraped loudly. “That’s better.” 

“Tt’s a terrible sound.” 

“But such .a nice warning.” 

They walked along the fence at the back. But now 
he held her by the hand, swinging it slightly. Almost 
she could imagine that they were out for a midnight 
stroll together. A man and a woman. Not jailer and 
captive. 

There was a sudden comfortable stillness between 
them, and the air was fragrant, and far away a mock- 
ingbird sang. 

All at once he let go of her, bent down. “Til be 
damned,” he said softly. “Poor Isabelle did send 
somebody running.” He pdinted, and she saw the 
scuff of large footprints. And near them, another half- 
smoked cigar. Clay chuckled softly. “Maybe you should 
tell Isabelle that her efforts weren’t in vain. She flushed 
him, and I do believe he’s running still.” 

“But who?” Loria demanded. “Put a name to him.” 
And she thought, It’s not Golvin anymore. The un- 
fortunate man is dead. It’s got to be Mitch. Or some- 
one acting for Clay himself. 

Clay said quietly, thinking of Judge Coney, of Jim 
Roder, “I can’t name anyone, Loria. It’s better not to, 
for your sake. But remember, if you'd tricked me, 
you’d have walked straight into his arms.” 

She said nothing. She had to struggle against a ris- 
ing conviction that he was being candid with her, that 
he believed what he was saying so soberly. But every 
man she had trusted had somehow betrayed her. 

“Do you see what I mean?” Clay asked. 

“Ves,” 

“And do you believe me now?” 
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“Yes,” she repeated steadily. 

He searched her shadowed face, then said, “I hope 
that’s true. Let’s go in now. It’s time to get some sleep.” 

But she lay wakeful long into the quiet night, aware 
of his presence in the room below, knowing each time 
he stirred and when he walked. 


Late the next afternoon a Western Union boy ped- 
aled up to the gate. He climbed off his bicycle and 
approached the house, whistling. Clay received the 
yellow telegram held out to him, flipped the boy a 
quarter, and opened it as the boy wheeled away. 


EMERGENCY STOP JOIN ME 
AT FIVE YOUR OFFICE STOP 


There was no signature, but none was needed. Clay 
had been expecting this, or something like it, ever 
since he and Loria returned from Tilghman Island. He 
had known it would come as soon as Mitch realized 
that he had remained here. He eyed Loria over the 
yellow flimsy. He hoped she would be tractable. But 
he had his doubts. He would have liked to take her 
with him, but he had to speak to Mitch alone, and 
that must come first. 

He said, “I'll have to go out for an hour or two. ’m 
going to see Mitch. I’m going to get you out of this.” 

She nodded. 

“Remember what I told you last night. If you'd 
slipped away then, you’d have walked right into some~ 
one’s arms.” 

“Yes,” she said impatiently. “I remember.” 

“Don’t let anybody in. There’s not too much chance 
that they’d break in with Isabelle ready and watching 
and in the good voice she proved last night.” 

“All right,” Loria said. 

“You'll be careful?” 
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“T’ll be careful indeed,” she promised. 

“Then you'll be here when I get back. And with any 
luck it'll be over.” 

_ “Thope so.” 

“And you will try to trust me?” 

“Yes,” she said steadily. “I trust you about this, 
Clay.” 

“Then I'll see you as quickly as I can.” He felt the 
pistol in his waistband dig into him as he put on his 
jacket. He’d be glad when he could put it away for 
good. He hoped it would be soon. 

Loria watched as he disappeared at the end of the 
lane. She gave him half an hour’s start. The sun was 
still high when she slipped away from the house. She 
hurried down the back alley, clutching her reticule in 
one hand, her bag in the other. 

Fifty minutes later there was a clatter in the lane. 
A buggy drew up and stopped before the Cahill house. 
A tall man, wearing a military uniform, raised his 
blond head and stared at the windows. 

“The draperies are open,” Jim Roder said. “She’s in 
there all right, Jessie.” 

“You do have the commitment papers?” his mother 
asked. 

“Sure.” He patted his breast pocket. “In here.” 

Judge Coney had handed them over only a few 
hours before. Jim hadn’t even looked at them. He 
knew they would be correct in every detail. There 
would be the certificates signed by two doctors, stating 
that they had examined Loria Baylor and found her 
to be deranged and that neither of them had any in- 
terest, financial or otherwise, in Springton Retreat, the 
place in which she would be held. And since Judge 
Coney was head of the Lunacy Commission, who would 
question them? 

“Then let’s go in,” Jessie Tolliver said. She wore 
her matron’s uniform now just to make things look 
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right. But she wasn’t worried either. Judge Coney al- 
ways took care of his own. And Jim Roder was one 
of them. 

The two went through the gate together, and Jim 
knocked at the door. When there was no answer, he 
made a careful circuit of the house. The door in the 
fence squealed loudly as he went through it into the 
backyard and squealed again when he returned, saying, 
“I don’t see a thing.” 

“What do you think?” 

He didn’t answer. He tried the door, found it locked. 

“Something’s gone wrong,” Jessie said, as he kicked 
it in. 

Isabelle came out to her front stoop when she heard 
the commotion. She called, “What are you doing over 
there?” And Charlie came to stand next to her. 

“Mational Guard,” Jim called. “I don’t think you 
want to be involved in this, Charlie.” 

As Charlie dragged Isabelle indoors, Jim and Jessie 
went into the Cahill house. 

Moving quickly, they searched it from top to bottom. 
Jim swearing as he became certain that Loria was no 
longer there, Jessie demanding, “But what could have 
happened, Jim?” 

When the two of them left the Cahill house, they 
knocked at the Morgans’ door. This time Charlie an- 
swered, asking cautiously, ““What do you want?” 

“I told you it’s National Guard business, Charlie.” 
Jim glared at Isabelle who stood behind her husband. 
“What about it, Mrs. Morgan? Have you seen Loria 
Baylor lately?” 

“Me?” Isabelle asked shrilly. “Me? I don’t know. 
What’s happened to her?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out,” Jim Roder said. 
“T thought maybe you could tell me.” 

“Me?” Isabelle repeated. 
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“You're good friends,” Jim said. “I even remember 
that you brought her to the Benefit Ball.” 

“A casual thing,” Charlie said quickly. “Purely an 
accident. I happened to have an extra ticket... .” 

Jessie said, “She’s your only neighbor, Mrs. Morgan. 
Don’t tell me you’re hardly acquaintances. Of course, 
you visit back and forth. I know women, don’t I?” 

Isabelle blinked, gasped, “I don’t have time for 
visiting. I have a house to run and a husband to take 
care of.” 

“You don’t know where Loria’s gone?” Jim de- 
manded. 

“J have no idea what you’re talking about,” Isabelle 
answered, and retreated into her parlor, while Charlie 
gave Jim an apologetic grin before closing the door. 

Leaving, Jessie said darkly, “She knows more -than 
she says.” 

“Sure. I’ve watched her go in and out of there my- 
self. But we don’t want to start them talking.” 

His face was ruddy with sunset as he and Jessie 
went into the house again and sat down comfortably to 
wait. 


Chapter 23 


CLAY LEANED at the bar, looking thoughtfully at his 

glass. He had set out from Princess Lane determined 

to make his meeting with Mitch as brief as possible, 

then to hurry back to Loria. But after some considera- 
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tion he had forced himself to stop in the tavern. The 
more independent he appeared to Mitch, the more on 
the defensive Mitch would be. Clay was fifteen minutes 
late for the summons. He decided to make it a. round 
half hour. 

Except for the barman, Whitey, and Clay himself, 
the place was empty. The General Assembly was in 
adjournment. The state convention had completed its 
work. Delegates and senators had returned to their 
homes. The hangers-on had temporarily retreated. The 
hotel had beds to spare. And it was examination week 
at the Academy. The midshipmen worked desperately 
at their books. But with the advent of June Week, they 
would move in squadrons in the lanes, the girls on their 
arms wearing gowns of chiffon and picture hats afloat 
with ribbons. The tavern would be invaded, night and 
day, by the men in their summer whites, clustering at 
the small tables like pigeons over a crust of bread. 

Clay sipped his drink, put it aside. Five minutes had 
passed. He told himself that this year he wouldn’t see 
June Week, nor would he see the long summer sleep 
into which Annapolis would fall when it was over. 

At his elbow Philip Macklin said, “I thought you’d 
left us.” 

Clay grinned. “I had a trip to Tilghman Island.” 

Philip peered through his pince-nez. ‘““You weren't at 
the convention with Jeff. It made me wonder. But of 
course, you didn’t need to be, did you? Mitch Smithers 
was there. And Jeff was all set up for it. Nothing could 
have stopped him.” 

“It was a good showing.” 

“Every time I stand here”’—Philip sighed—“I think 
of old B.W. Many’s the night we had a drink or two 
together.” 

Clay nodded. 

“Robbed in the street, and killed. ... And he al- 
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ways swore he’d die for catching somebody in one lie 
too many.” 

Clay didn’t answer. Golvin had been right. 

“You're going to the party convention in Kansas 
City, I suppose.” 

“I don’t know yet.” But he did know. He wouldn’t 
be in Kansas City. 

“July fourth.” Philip grinned. “A good day for the 
faithful to gather.” 

Clay checked the time. Fifteen minutes had passed. 
He left Philip speculating about the vice presidential 
nominations with Whitey. In the distance lantern 
lights flickered from the decks of the Santee, the dis- 
mantled hulk of a luckless ship, now used as a place of 
disciplinary confinement for midshipmen caught smok- 
ing on Academy grounds. Clay wished them well. A 
iiruank mumbled at him from a doorway, and Clay 
thrust a quarter into his hand before going on. 

He made the turn into Francis Street, frowning when 
he saw the dark windows of his office. Mitch should 
have already arrived. Where Clay had moved slowly 
before, now he moved quickly. He went up the steps, 
flung the door open, calling, “Clara?” 

She came on the run. “It’s about time. 1 began to 
think you’d never come back.” 

“Is Mitch here?” 

“That man? No, he isn’t. And it’s a good thing, too. 
Whatever trouble you're in is all his fault. I’ve told 
you~” 

“Later,” Clay said, and his urgency silenced her. 
“I’m going out again. But I'll be back. And I'll bring 
a lady guest with me. So get a room ready for her.” 

He’d been fooled by the oldest trick in the world. 
He’d even allowed himself to be tricked because he’d 
wanted to believe that Mitch would call him in when 
he learned Clay hadn’t returned to the house on Francis 
Street. It was then, Clay thought, that he would be 
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able to maneuver Mitch. But the summons hadn’t come 
from Mitch. 

Clay ran through the dusk to Main Street. He whis- 
tled a passing hack to a stop. Even as he leaped up to 
sit beside the driver, he was urging the man to hurry 
on. The hack’s wheels creaked as they turned into 
Conduit Street. They slipped on a patch of damp on 
the cobbled road. The drum of the horse hooves star- 
tled a covey of sparrows into flight from their nesting 
hedge. Charles Street was dim, quiet. Midway Clay 
stopped the driver, flung him coins, and jumped down. 
He would go the rest of the way on foot. He stopped 
when he reached the trees at the beginning of Princess 
Lane and looked ahead. 

There was a light in Loria’s shop. He stared at it, 
swea: breaking out on his face. Then he began to run. 

The door was closed, but its broken lock yielded at 
his touch. He went in fast, saying her name in a low, 
flat voice. 

There was nothing but silence and a faint rhythmic 
creak he couldn’t identify. Pale light, gleaming from 
the kitchen, touched the portrait of Margaret Cahill. 
It was as if Loria stood there. He turned to go into 
the kitchen. 

Jim Roder sat in the rocking chair, his big bulk tilting 
it back and forth. He raised his head, grinned through 
cigar smoke at Clay. ““Where’s Loria Baylor?” 

’“That’s what I want to know,” Clay answered. 
“Among other things.” 

Jim leaned closer to the table to press his cigar out 
in a butter dish. Then, getting to his feet, he pulled his 
brass-trimmed jacket neatly into place. He said softly, 
“T think you do know. Which is why I’m here.” 

“You’ve misunderstood,” Clay answered. “Union As- 
sociates is out of it now.” 

“Right,” Jim Roder agreed. 

There was a whisper of sound in the workroom. 
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Clay heard it and swung to the left and ducked at the 
same time. The heavy paitern book caught him just 
below and behind his right ear. 

As he went down, Jim Roder said, “But you’re not 
out of it yet.” And then: “Thanks, Jessie. You did real 
good. I'll be sure and tell Judge Coney.” 


The room was ablaze with pulsing light. 
Sound hammered painfully from the wails. 


The floor shook under him. 
« |... too damn hard. We don’t have that much 
time.” 


The words were in Jim Roder’s voice. 

Clay opened his eyes and knew that the blazing 
light was only the lamp turned high. The sound ham- 
mering so painfully from the walls was actually the 
pounding in his head. It was not the floor that shook 
under him, but he was being shaken, half lifted, and 
then flung down. He tried to sit up and found that 
both his hands were bound at the wrist, both feet at 
the ankles. 

Jim Roder bent over him. “Where did you send her?” 

Clay closed his eyes. 

Big hands tightened around his shoulders, jerked 
him to his feet. “Where is she?” 

Clay opened his eyes. A grin slanted his mouth. “I 
don’t know. But just remember that I’m not a defense- 
less girl.” 

“You're interfering with the National Guard on 
lawful business,” Jim snapped. “You’re obligated to 
answer my questions.” 

Clay wasn’t, and he knew it. The National Guard’s 
business concerned insurrection, riot, danger to the 
state. It had nothing to do with Loria. But he said, “If 
I knew what the answers were, maybe I’d answer you.” 

An unfamiliar voice put in, “We could be at it all 
night, Jim.” 
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Clay carefully turned his head to regard Jessie Tol- 
liver. “Oh, yes,” he said. “I believe I’ve heard of you.” 

With an oath, Jim flung him into the rocker. The 
chair pitched back sharply, but Clay didn’t fall. 

Jim swung a thick fist like a club. It exploded against 
Clay’s jaw. That time the chair tipped and threw him 
sprawling to the floor again. He tasted blood in his 
mouth. 

Jim stood over him, waiting. “Well?” 

Clay deliberately spat a mouthful of blood on the 
shiny boots. 

Jim kicked out, once, twice, three times, each one 
aimed at the kidneys; each connected. 

Clay gasped, cursed, rolled, feeling the dark begin 
to close in. Loria, he thought. Loria.... 

Jim pulled him up once more. “Can you hear me? 
Say where she is.” 

“She’s gone,” Clay whispered. He’d left her alone, 
and she had gone. He didn’t know what had happened. 
He didn’t know if something had frightened her into 
running away. He didn’t know if it was he himself she 
had run from. But he’d let himself be tricked. And 
now she was gone. 

“You'll never see her again,” Jim Roder said. He al- 
lowed Clay to fall, then squatted down beside him. 
“Hear me? You'll never see her again.” He clasped his 
two hands into a single huge fist, raised it above his 
head, and slammed it down with all his strength. 

The blow exploded in Clay’s gut. His body jerked 
in response. He writhed, twisted, and then he went 
still. 


Clutching her reticule in one hand, her bag in the 
other, Loria had walked quickly through the back 
alley and into Charles Street. It was still light then, but 
the shadows had begun to lengthen. She imagined that 
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danger reached for her from beneath the dark of the 
hedges, from behind the fences she passed. 

At the public pump, she stopped, looked along Duke 
cf Gloucester Street. A group of men walking together. 
disappeared around a corner. But Clay hadn’t been 
with them. 

Somewhere nearby a horse whinnied, but she saw 
no hack. She would have to go afoot, and there wasn’t 
too much time. She walked briskly to Church Circle. 
As she made her way around it, St. Anne’s bell chimed 
the half hour. Lights glimmered from the windows of 
the courthouse, but the bank was dark and still. It had 
been closed for hours. Had she been earlier it would 
have been different. She could have cashed a draft 
on her account and been on her way, hurrying from 
the past and into the future. 

There were only a few people on the walkways so 
that it wasn’t possible to lose herself in a crowd, to be- 
come faceless among a lot of other faces. It was dusk, 
and one by one, the shops were closing down, lights 
winking out within them. 

Panting, she found the cul-de-sac off West Street and 
Hummel’s Pawnshop. It reminded her of the dead can- 
ary, of Clay who had taken it out and buried it so 
carefully. When he had brought her here, she had 
seen in all its artifacts and devices symbols of broken 
lives and desperation. Now she was here herself. 

She pressed the door, but it didn’t give way. Inside 
there was a lamp turned low. She looked again and 
tealized that the place was closed. 

A lone horseman suddenly appeared at the end of 
the street. She spun away from the shop, walked ra- 
pidly in the other direction. She had the diamond ear- 
Tings and some four dollars in her reticule. The cash 
would buy her a ticket on the train. It would take her 
away from here. But that wasn’t enough. She would 
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need more to make a fresh start. And the only pawn- 
shop she knew of was closed. 

The cul-de-sac ended at a blank stone wall. She 
turned, saw that the lone horseman had gone en. He 
hadnt been following her. She paused, wavering. Per- 
haps by now, Clay had returned and discovered that 
she was gone. A pang touched her. What if she had 
been wrong about him? 

No, she told herself. No. I can’t go back. I have no 
reason to go back. 

A cart rattled by on West Street, trailing the sound 
of harnesses. She shrank into the doorway of a build- 
ing until the street was still again. 

Then, repassing the pawnshop, she saw a small note 
stuck in the door and stopped to read it. The owner’s 
name, home address. She memorized it and set out. 

She found the house on the far side of State Circle. 
It was dark now. A small dog yapped a greeting at 
her when she mounted the porch steps. 

She stammered an apology to the woman who opened 
the door, a floury hand raised in a welcoming gesture. 
“Excuse me, J’m making a batch of biscuits.” 

“I’m sorry to bother you,” Loria said. “But do you 
have a pawnshop off West Street?” 

“Not me. My husband. Hummel’s.” The woman 
stared. “But he’s closed to business now, you know. 
He’s home and sitting down to his supper.” 

“If I could just see him fora minute... .” 

“You're in trouble.” The woman stated it flatly, 
swung open the door. “Come in and tell him.” 

The room was filled with potted flowers and tall 
plants. The air was steamy and. sweet. White lace anti- 
macassars glistened on the chair arms. 

Ed Hummel rose from the table, said, “What can I 
do for you, young lady?” Then: “Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber. Your young man bought you a canary, didn’t he?” 

“He did.” She forced the words of agreement. Clay 
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wasn’t her young man and couldn’t ever be. She felt 
another pang go through her and said quickly, “I’m 
surprised you recall it.” 

“Not so many pretty girls come to my shop.” He 
grinned at his wife. Then went on to Loria: “And 
what’s your trouble?” 

She offered him the diamond earrings, and he took 
them. He carried them to the gaslight, studied them. 

“{ll take whatever you think thty’re worth,” she 
said. 

“I know precisely what they’re worth,” he answered. 
He returned to her side. “For I made them myself.” 

“You made them?” she echoed. Suddenly her heart 
began to beat more quickly. Heat burned in her cheeks. 
Her eyes stung. 

“I did,” the man answered. “I was working for 
Jessup and Dewey then. Jewelers, they were. And the 
only ones in Annapolis at the time. Also the best in 
all the tidewater counties, if I may say so.” 

She gathered breath for a question she hardly dared 
ask, but Ed Hummel went on, “It was Judge Coney 
that ordered them. He paid three hundred dollars for 
them, too.” 

“Judge Coney,” Loria breathed. 

“And he gave them to... now let me think... 
who was it?” 

“Margaret Cahill,” Loria said softly. “To my mo- 
ther.” 

“That’s right.” Ed Hummel smiled at her. “Look, 
let me show you.” He pulled a big worn scrapbook off 
the crowded mantel, quickly turned the wrinkled pages. 
“There you are,” he said, pointing a gnarled finger. 

The small article in the Capital City Times was the 
same one that Clay had read, describing the coming- 
out party of Margaret Cahill, the diamond earring gift 
she had received from Judge Alban Coney, longtime 
friend of her parents and guest of honor at the affair. 
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“I didn’t even realize she’d ever known Judge Con- 
ey,” Loria said. But she was remembering what her 
mother had told her. The small gleaming stars had 
been given to her by Loria’s father. 

The walls of the room seemed to shiver. The floor 
beneath Loria’s feet seemed to tremble. Now, after 
so many years, she knew who had left her mother to 
loneliness and grief. She knew who her father was. 
She understood why Martin’s touch had been so repug- 
nant to her. They were both fruit of the same seed. No 
wonder Martin had been sent away. No wonder that 
Judge Coney had seen to that. And what else had he 
seen to? Surely he feared her presence in Annapolis. 
But there was no time now to think more on it. 

Ed Hummel was saying, “And I never knew what 
happened to her or to these.” He eyed her quizzically. 
“Are you sure you want to sell them to me?” 

“1 don’t want to,” Loria answered. “It’s just that I 
need the money. If there were any other way. . . a 
But there was no other way. And now, as never before, 
she knew she must flee. Flee from the man she had 
sought for so many years. She heard the lawyer’s weak, 
dry voice again: “And now, Miss Cahill, I have an 
unpleasant duty to perform.” 

“P]] hold the earrings for you,” Ed Hummel said. 
“How would that be?” 

“If I could ever come back. . . .” But could she? 
Would she ever dare? 

“Pll let you have two hundred dollars. Will that do 
you?” 

“Jf it’s all you can manage,” she said. 

“You mean it won’t do you. Suppose I make it 
four?” 

His wife made a small sound, but he didn’t look at 
her. 

Loria said quickly, “Believe me, P’m grateful for 
your kindness.” 
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He disappeared for a little while. In his absence his 
wife offered Loria a plate of buttered biscuits, but she 
couldn’t eat them. 

As soon as he brought her the worn and creased 
bills, she tucked them into her reticule, and thanking 
the couple again, she hurried outside. It was late, get- 
ting later by the minute. She looked wildly about for a 
hack. But there was none in sight. She ran across State 
Circle. The gulls and sparrows complained from the 
tall oaks. The gaslit belvedere shone palely overhead. 
Here was the forsythia bush, its golden blossoms gone 
now, where she had walked into Jeff years ago. Just 
beyond was Bladen Street. She crossed to it, running 
still. She would not let herself think of who pursued 
her or why. But she felt danger at her heels, the warm 
breath of the past on her neck. Ahead she saw the 
lights of the depot. The last two blocks seemed to 
blur before her. She dropped her reticule, swooped to 
pick it up, and raced on. At last she reached the lights, 
the doors, and rushed in to buy a ticket. The depot was 
empty; a call echoed through the night. She dashed 
out to the tracks, only to see the last train of the night 
chugging away, red lanterns winking at her from the 
caboose, cinders drifting down from the smokestack. 

She stood there, hesitating. She had missed the Short- 
line, but perhaps the WB&A was leaving late. If she 
could just get to West Street... . Even as she decided, 
a buggy rattled to a stop before the depot. She heard a 
man. yell, “You wait right here. I think the train’s just 
pulled out, but I want to see if she was on it.” 

She looked around the corner of the building and 
saw Jessie Tolliver sitting in the open buggy. 

Clutching her reticule, she glided swiftly away into 
the shadows and ducked back into Bladen Street two 
tlocks away. 

Even as she ran, she knew there was no place to go. 
She couldn’t hide in a boardinghouse, a hotel. They’d 
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look for her in such places. The bells rang over Church 
Circle. The electrical lights of Main Street glistened 
in the warm damp air. She ducked into the shadows 
of Chancery Lane, then found herself in Francis Street. 
She found herself at Clay’s. She knew then what she 
must do and knocked at the door in perfect trust. 

Within moments, it swung open. Clara peered out 
and then smiled. “You come right in. Mr. Williams 
had to go out. But he said he’d be back with a lady 
guest, so I expect that’s you.” 

“Me?” Loria echoed. “Are you quite sure? I doubt 
he’s expecting me.” 

“If jt wasn’t you, then who could it be?” Clara asked. 
“He said get a room ready, and that’s what I did, but 
that’s not all I did. Pve got some hot supper on the 
stove, too. And you look as if you could use it.” 

Hesitantly, Loria stepped into the hallway. She 
glanced toward the office. “Is anyone here?” 

“Just the two of us.” Clara looked into Loria’s eyes. 
“You're scared of something, aren't you? Don’t worry 
then. When Mr. Williams comes back, he’ll fix it for 
you. He knows how to do that. There’s nothing to 
be scared of when he’s around.” 

“Yes,” Loria said. “That’s why I came.” 

Clara led the way upstairs into the apartment. 
“Take off your wrap and make yourself comfortable. 
And Pll have some supper out for you in a minute.” 

Murmuring her thanks, Loria sat in an easy chair 
under the window. The warm salty air tousled her hair, 
breathed softly on her hot cheeks. Judge Coney, she 
thought. The slim old man with the white Vandyke.... 

In a little while Clara returned with a tray, set it 
down on a small marble table at Loria’s elbow. “Now 
you eat... .” she began. Then her dark face sharpened. 
Her eyes narrowed. She cocked her head. “Was that 
something?” 

Loria jumped to her feet. 
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Heavy footsteps sounded on the stairs.: 

“Who in the world...” Clara muttered. 

The door banged open. 

Jim Roder said, “Loria Baylor, come with me.” 

“You can’t come in here,” Clara cried. 

The big man glared at her. “Shut up, nigger. I’m the 
National Guard.” 

“Whatever you are,” Clara said, “you can’t come in 
here.” She moved in front of Loria, small, slim, her 
narrow face carved in stone.’ “This lady’s waiting for 
Mr. Williams, and wait she will.” 

Jim knocked her aside with a single blow. 

“No,” Loria cried. “Stop it!” and leaned over Clara. 

He caught Loria by the shoulder, pulled her to the 
door, calling, “Jessie, come up here.” 

The brassy-haired woman ran up the steps. 

Jim held Loria at the shoulder and waist. Though 
she kicked and fought, she couldn’t free herself. “Now,” 
Jim said. “Hurry, Jessie, get her now.” 

A damp sweet-smelling cloth descended on Loria’s 
face. It covered her mouth, her nose. She choked on 
it until her breath was gone. 


Chapter 24 


“CLAY,” THE desperate voice said. “Wake up! Can you 
hear me?” 
It was close by, real, and not unfamiliar, though for 
the moment, he couldn’t place it. He didn’t know 
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where he was or how he had come there. Pain flicked 
small, fiery tongues at his head and back. He couldn’t 
move. 

“Clay, you've got to help Loria.” 

There was a tug at his ankles. He found he could 
move his legs if he stretched them. There was a struggle 
at his wrists, and his hands fell apart. His mind cleared 
suddenly, washed by a current of cold, sharp rage. He 
forced his eyes open and croaked, “Where is she, Isa- 
belle?” for now he knew the voice, could see the face. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t see her leave. But it must 
have been just before Jim Roder and his mother came 
here looking for her. They even stopped at my house. 
They said it was National Guard business, and she’s 
in trouble. Charlie’s scared of them. He doesn’t know 
I’m here. But you’ve got to do something, Clay.” 

He sat up awkwardly, held his head in his hands. 

She moved away, but in a moment, she was back. 
She thrust a cold rag into his hand. 

‘He pressed it to his eyes, his mouth, saying through 
it, “When did they leave?” _ 

“A little while ago. I waited for you to come out, 
but when you didn’t—” 

That was when Charlie bellowed, “Isabelle, you get 
back in here!” 

Her scored lips quivered. She looked every year of 
her age. “You'll find her, won’t you, Clay?” 

“Tl find her,” he promised. 

“Jsabelle!” Charlie was shouting as she ran for the 
back door. 

Clay got to his feet, swaying beside the round table. 
The rocking chair lay tipped over. He set it right, and 
took up the ropes that had bound him, automatically 
looping them neatly. 

Where would Loria have gone? 

He worried the question mi he washed his face 
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under the cold water tap. She had no one. Where could 
she have gone? To whom? 

He went up the steps, feeling the ache in his back 
as he climbed. Jim Reder’s big boots had left their 
marks on him. 

Loria’s room was dark. He lit the lamp, made a 
quick careful search. The armoire was undisturbed, but 
there were two empty pegs. He locked further. The 
bag she had taken with ber to Tilghman Island was 
gone. 

He blew out the light and went downstairs. Outside, 
he drew a deep breath of moist May air. Where would 
she go with only a change of clothes? With only a little 
money? To the bank? But it wasn’t open for business 
at this hour, nor had it been when she left the house 
only moments after him. 

Heat surged through him, burning away all memory 
of his bruises. He forgot them, his disheveled appear- 
ance, until a passerby in Duke of Gloucester Street gave 
him a curious sidelong glance. He thought then that 
he should clean up, change clothes. But he didn’t want 
to waste time. First a few quick stops ... then he 
would go back to Francis Street for a little while. 

Church Circle was empty, dark. When he saw the 
bank, he thought again, Money. She wouldn’t have had 
much. But no matter what she planned, she would 
need it. Refuge, even in a hotel room, came with a 
bill, He went quickly into West Street, heading for the 
cul-de-sac. He had brought her there one day. Perhaps 
she had remembered. 

Hummel’s was closed, as he had thought it would 
be. But she might have arrived here in time. He noted 
the owner’s name and address and hurried away. 

A dog barked a greeting as he climbed the porch 
steps. A light flickered at the window. The door opened 
at his knock. He explained his errand to the plump 
woman who barred the way. She looked him up and 
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down, and once again he was conscious of his swollen 
eyes and split lip. He tried to give her a reassuring 
smile, but his mouth hurt. “Just ask your busband if 
he saw her. Would you do that for me?” 

“{ did myself. She was here,” Mrs. Hummel said at 
last. 

“Mosquitoes and moths,” a voice complained from 
within. 

The plump woman drew Clay inside. “You'd better 
talk to him.” 

Clay repeated his query to Ed Hummel, ended, “And 
your wife tells me that she was here.” 

“She was. Why do you want to find her?” 

“To help her. Did she sell you something?” 

“To help her,” Ed Hummel repeated. He stared at 
Clay for a long moment, then nodded. “Yes. I believe 
you. And yes, she sold me some diamond earrings... 
Pll show you.” He drew them from his vest pocket. 
“T was so glad to have them in my hands again I didn’t 
want to lock them up.” 

Diamond earrings in the shape of stars. . . . She had 
worn them the night he took her to the hotel for din- 
ner. They had flashed rainbows at him when she turned 
her head. Margaret Cahill had worn them the day her 
portrait was painted. 

“‘Glad to have them in your hands again,’ you 
said?” Clay repeated. 

“J made them for Judge Coney years ago. And I 
told the girl that myself. I gave her a good price, too, 
and promised I’d hold them for her as long as I could. 
Which I will.” 

“Pl buy them back now,” Clay said. “What do you 
want for them?” 

“The same four hundred that I gave her is what I 
want. But not from you. From her.” 

Clay didn’t have that much cash with him. He didn’t 
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want to waste time in argument. He asked, “Did she 
say where she was going from here?” 

“TI gathered she was leaving town. And wasn’t sure 
she’d come back. On the train? Maybe. I just don’t 
know.” 

“She was frightened,” Mrs. Hummel put in. “She 
couldn’t take a bite of my biscuits, and I don’t like a 
girl to be scared like that.” 

Clay thanked the Hummels and left. She was going 
away, he thought. Frightened. She knew now that 
Judge Coney had at least known her mother well 
enough to present her with expensive jewelry. Did she 
know any more of it? Clay was certain that he under- 
stood why Martin Coney had been sent away as soon 
as he showed an interest in Loria. The old man couldn’t 
permit that. He couldn’t permit any connection between 
Loria and his own family or himself. And Jim Roder 
worked for him. 

Without deliberating, he went first to the West Street 
depot. The train had long gone. The place was closed. 
There was no one about. He found the Bladen Street 
Depot closed, too, but a watchman slumped on a bar- 
tel, nodding near a lantern. He blinked sleepily when 
Clay shook him awake. 

“A girl? With auburn hair?” 

Clay stuck a dollar bill between the man’s gnarled 
fingers. “Yes. Come on. Did you see her here?” 

“Ticket seller was just getting ready to slam his win- 
dow down.” The watchman yawned. “I was just lighting 
the lantern. She got her ticket all right and went run- 
ning out, with that bit of green in her fingers, but the 
train was halfway down the track already.” 

“And then where did she go?” 

The watchman aimed a stream of tobacco juice at 
a crack in the floor. Then: “I can’t tell you that. I 
didn’t see her. Big Jim Roder came up about then. He 
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banged at the window, but it was closed, and the seller 
gone. So off he went.” 

“What did he say?” 

The watchman grinned. “Not a word to me, he 
didn’t. We had a go-round a long time ago. He didn’t 
even know I was here.” 

“Then who did he talk to?” Clay demanded. 

“Himself.” The watchman yawned. “There wasn’t 
nobody else around.” 

Clay thanked the man and left him settling down on 
the barrel. . 

Jim Roder had been a step ahead of him, but now 
he was a step behind. He’d spoken to no one, so he 
didn’t know that Loria had missed the last train of the 
night. He didn’t know that Loria had even bought a 
ticket. He would try to find out, track down the ticket 
seller. And after that... ? The hotels, the boarding- 
houses. .. . And yes, since she had cash money, maybe 
the livery stables. But the two hostlers he was able to 
locate hadn’t seen her. The hotelkeepers didn’t recog- 
nize her description. As he made his round, Clay be- 
came uneasily aware that no one except the watchman 
at the train depot had mentioned seeing Jim Roder. 

The bells of St. Anne’s chimed eleven in slow solemn 
strokes. Clay stopped in the empty road to listen, feel- 
ing a wave of tiredness. It was too late now to track 
down his informants. But in the morning. . . . Some- 
where he’d find somebody. . . . All he could do was 
hope that Loria, wherever she was, was safe and slept 
soundly. All he could do was wait through the rest of 
the night. He turned abruptly and made his way to 
Francis Street. 

It was dark and quiet. But there was a light in the 
upper window of his house. He frowned to find the 
door slightly ajar. His frown deepened at the sight of 
long scuff marks made in the nap of the carpeted stairs. 
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He took the steps three at a time and lunged into the 
parlor. 

A thin scream came at him from the shadows. 

“Claral” He knelt beside her small prone body, saw 
blood seep through her brown fingers. “Clara! What’s 
happened?” 

“I thought he came back,” she said. “He was here, 
and he took the girl away with him.” 

“Jim Roder?” 

“Him and a woman. They did something to her. A 
white cloth on her face, and then they dragged her out.” 

Clay lifted Clara to her feet. He cleaned the cut on 
her head and bandaged it carefully. 

When she had stopped shivering, she examined him 
with bloodshot eyes. Finally, she said, “You’ve been in 
trouble, too.” He nodded. “I told you. That man was 
never anything but bad for you.” “That man” was Mitch. 

“Yes, you did tell me,” Clay agreed. 

“And he’s behind it, whatever it is.” 

“In a way,” Clay agreed. 

“Then you know what to do,” she said firmly. 

“Yes, I know,” Clay said. “But something else must 
come first.” 

“The girl?” Clara asked. 

“The girl.” 

When Clara left him to go to bed, he looked slowly 
around the room. He saw the deep chair, its cushions 
still dented, the tray on the marble table beside it. 
Loria had come here from the train depot. She had 
come back to him. He imagined her head resting 
against the pillows, a cup in her slender hand, rainbows 
sparkling in the diamonds at her ears. If he saw nothing 
more in all his life, that was what he wanted most to 
see. 

Jim Roder. Jessie Tolliver. Judge Coney. 

Clay said the names slowly in his mind. And added, 
at once, Springton Retreat. That was where they would 
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have taken Loria. The tiredness fell away from him. He 
no longer felt the bruises on his face, the deep ache. in 
his back. 

His impulse was to pick up a horse at the livery 
stable, to go at full gallop to the Springton Retreat. He 
wanted to rouse the guards, call attendants there, to 
shake plump Jessie Tolliver until she led him to Loria. 
But the impulse carried through was fraught with dan- 
gers. Judge Coney would have assured that the com- 
mitment appeared to be legal. If Clay challenged it, 
the old man would be forewarned. The same would be 
true if Clay went directly to the old man. And Jeff 
would deny any knowledge of Loria’s whereabouts. No. 
Indirection was better. No one, not even Mitch, must 
realize what he planned to do. 


“Pm making a delivery there this morning,” Bob 
said. “Ill talk to Rosalie then and come to your office 
after and tell you what she says, Mr. Williams.” 

“Tell Clara if I’m not around,” Clay answered. 

From the butcher’s shop Clay went to the bank. He 
withdrew four hundred dollars from his account and 
burried to Hummel’s. It took firm talk to convince the 
small, thin man that by giving the diamond earrings to 
him he would get them back to Loria. That done, he 
managed to climb on the Baltimore City train just as 
it steamed away. 

His seatmate, an acquaintance in the courthouse 
wanted to wager that Adlai E. Stevenson of Tilinois 
would run as Vice President with Bryan on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. It was no bet with Clay, but the political 
talk passed the hours. 

Within ten minutes after the train’s arrival, Clay sat 
lounging in a deep leather chair across the desk from 
Mitch. His grin was slanted; his eyes were as remote 
as always. But now the mask of indifference was a false 
one, which hid his disgust and anger. 
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Mitch made suitable remarks of greeting and sur- 
prise, and then said, “I see that you’ve run into some 
trouble.” 

Clay touched his bruised face lightly. “I can thank 
you for these, I think.” 

Mitch was indignant. “If you get into a brawl in 
Annapolis, how do I come into it?” 

“You didn’t tell me what I had to know,” Clay an- 
swered. “You didn’t consult me when you should have. 
I’m the one with the finesse, remember. I handle the 
delicate things. So now you’ve made a big mistake. 
They’ve gotten Loria committed. to Springton Retreat. 
All because you didn’t listen when I told you te forget 
the whole thing.” 

Mitch was silent. The ceiling fan spun slowly, casting 
a moving shadow across his broad face. The ruby- 
encrusted ring glinted as he passed his and over his 
bald head. At last he said, “There’s nothing to worry 
about.” 

“How long will they keep her there?” 

“The election’s in November.” 

“And after that? How about the next time Jeff runs 
for office?” Clay demanded. 

“After the election, Clay? It'll be finished then. Out 
she comes as good as new. And no problem to any- 
one.” The barracuda smile flashed, “She'll have had 
time to think. She’ll want to keep her mouth shut just 
to make sure she never ends up in that place again, if 
for no other reason. And besides, what if she doesn’t? 
Who'd believe a poor deranged woman just out of the 
loony bin?” 

The pistol at Clay’s waist nudged Clay. He settled it 
more comfortably. “Don’t come crying to me when 
this sours on you, Mitch.” 

“Tt won't.” Mitch peered at Clay through muddy 
eyes. “But Pll admit that P'd have done it your way 
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myself. I agree Loria could be relied on to keep her 
mouth shut.” 

“Then what happened?” Clay asked easily. 

“J had several meetings with Judge Coney. He de- 
cided to come out openly for Jeff. He, Macklin, the 
rest of them will back Jeff all the way. The old man 
wants his son-in-law in the Governor’s Mansion, and 
he’s going to see him there. We’re going to Kansas City 
for the convention. Jeff. You. Me. And Judge Coney.” 

“What about Loria?” 

Mitch shrugged thick shoulders. “The old man knew 
of Jeff’s affair. He convinced Jeff to give it up, but he 
was worried about possible future trouble, so he de- 
cided to deal with it his own way.” 

“And when did Jeff become convinced? Was it after 
his visit to Tilghman Island?” 

Mitch nodded. “And you’d better leave it as is.” 

After a brief silence Clay said grudgingly, “This time 
I don’t see how to pull your chestnuts out of the fire.” 
That much was true. He went on. “So I'll have to 
agree.” That was no part of his intention, but he hoped 
he sounded convincing. He made as if to rise. 

Mitch waved him back into his chair. “Since you’re 
here, I want to talk about the Annapolis office. That 
part of the operation is finished. You did a good job, 
and now I need you back with me.” 

“I’m ready for the move,” Clay said. “Ivll only take 
me a few days to accomplish it.” 

“That’s what I hoped.” Mitch eyed the bulge of the 
pistol under Clay’s loose jacket but said nothing about 
it when Clay got to his feet, nodded at him and went 
out. 

Mitch half rose, then sat again. He hated goodbyes, 
he told himself. And this was goodbye. He knew that 
Clay never gave up so easily. Clay wanted Loria Bay- 
lor. He would have her. It meant the end of a long 
partnership, but that would have come sooner or later. 
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All things changed. Clay had changed, too. It hurt 
Mitch, but he knew: that even fathers had to give up 
their sons. 

Mitch ran a finger around his stiff collar. He leaned 
back and stared at the wall. It didn’t really matter. He 
had his candidate. Jeff would win. Nothing could stop 
him now. 

With one foot on the hansom step, Clay paused. 
Even he couldn’t trick the Barracuda so thoroughly. 
The old discontent was gone. The old debt was repaid. 
But. gratitude remained. Clay told the driver to wait 
and went back to the door. He opened it, grinned at 
Mitch, said, “Thank you for everything,” and then ran 
back to the hansom. 


“A fine dinner, Rosalie,” Judge Coney said. “Your 
roast beef’s the best I’ve ever tasted.” 

Her face dimpled; she curtsied. “Ordered specially 
for you, sir. I told the butcher, that’s my husband, Bob, 
I told him, ‘Judge Coney’s coming for dinner, and Mrs. 
Warden wants the finest cut, and if we don’t get it, 
you'll hear from her yourself!’ ” 

Judge Coney smiled. “And I got the best, didn’t I?” 

“And you'll have some brandy now, won’t you?” 
Rosalie asked. 

“A small one. Before we go in to join my daughter.” 

Jeff agreed that he’d have brandy, too, and Rosalie 
brought the cut-glass decanter and the thin goblets. 
When he waved her away, she set them on the table 
at his elbow. On the way out of the room, she paused 
to adjust the drapes over the open window. 

Within moments she stood outside, a freshly plucked 
creamy camellia in her hand. It would be her excuse if 
anyone found her standing there. She would say, dim- 
pling, “I thought the old gentleman would like this to 
take home with him,” and no one would think twice 
about her being there. 
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From inside there was the clink of glasses, the ramble 
of Jeff's voice, saying, “You’re certain Jim Roder’s 
trustworthy?” 

“Of course. He’s completely devoted to me,” Judge 
Coney answered. “And to his career, too.” 

“And the place?” 

“The finest in the state,” Judge Coney said, clasping 
his gold-headed cane in two small, withered hands. 

“Clay told me it was a hellhole.” 

“Clay was working up an issue for you.” The old 
man crossed one neatly gaitered foot over the other. 
“It’s a dead issue now. We must learn never to look 
back on dead issues.” He spoke as much to himself as 
he did to Jeff. Loria Baylor had become a dead issue. 
For Jeff and for Judge Coney, too. “The future is 
bright,” he went on. “And Martin is on his way home 
by now. I believe we'll take him with us to Kansas 
City.” 

Jeff’s eyes narrowed. 

“He’s learned his lesson,” the old man said quickly. 
“You can be certain of it.” But he was more concerned 
than he showed. Martin’s most recent letters had been 
strange wild things. The old man would be relieved to 
have him closer by. 

When he was ready to leave, Rosalie was there with 
his hat and the camellia. He accepted both, chucked 
her under the chin. “More spoiling, and I find it delight- 
ful.” 

“What a sweet man,” she told her Bob the next morn- 
ing. 

“Likes a pretty face still, does he?” Bob grinned. 

“Probably, and thank goodness for it. I do believe it 
helps.” She lowered her voice then. “Tell Mr. Williams 
that all I heard was about Martin Coney. He’s coming 
back, though Mr. Warden’s not so pleased about it. 
And oh, yes, there was something about Jim Roder... 
being dependable, I think. And the retreat... now 
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what did he say?” She paused, frowning. “Some- 
thing: . . .” Her face cleared, and she dimpled. “It’s a 
helthole, that’s what it was.” 

“And that was all?” 

“That was all. And mind you, Bob, tell Mr. Williams 
every bit of it.” 


Clay saw the smokestack through the trees. It poured 
forth billows of black that lay like a heavy pall over 
the place. The red brick of the building was streaked 
with it; the windows were cloudy. Even the untended 
lawn was layered with grime. 

Bob saluted from his wagon and passed by. 

Clay’s hands were sweaty on the reins. Another 
hour, and he would know. 

Bob had a cousin who worked on the wards. When 
he made his delivery, he would see her, and a few 
simple questions would do it. Had a new patient come 
in during the past few days? A young woman with 
auburn hair? What room was she in? Who was with 
WYSE 36 

Clay stared at the walls, the barred windows. There 
was a stable and carriage house. Guards armed with 
wooden truncheons patrolled the grounds. 

In less than an hour Bob returned. He didn’t stop, 
but as he drove his wagon by, he gave Clay a sharp 
nod. : 

Clay passed the slow-moving wagon within seconds. 
By the time he had galloped back to town he knew 
what he would do. 
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Chapter 25 


HE worKED methodically through the next two days, 
enduring with weary patience the necessary delay. 
When very young, faced with the abrupt end of the 
first part of his life, he had learned how easy it was 
for a man to lose everything he considered a part of 
himself. Now he learned how easy it was for a man to 
leave behind him that same everything. 

He did not allow himself to dwell on thoughts of 
Loria. He did not allow himself to say her name aloud. 
But always, there was a whisper of it in his mind, and 
a sense of her went with him on his errands. 

He made quite certain that it was widely known that 
he was closing the Union Associates office and moving 
back to Baltimore City. After buying a single train 
ticket, he dropped in at the tavern in the Maryland 
Hotel. That it was built on the place once called the 
Drummer’s Lot seemed appropriate to him. It remained 
the best place in town for announcing news. He told 
Whitey about his plans. 

In the bank he told the teller, “You'd better give 
me plenty of cash. Say five hundred dollars. No, I 
guess you’d better make it seven. And deposit the rest 
to my account in Baltimore City.” 

He drove the Daimler to Steamboat Wharf and gave 
the keys over, saying, “I'll pick it up on the other side, 
probably on Monday.” Then, with a look at the sky: 
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“And be sure and chock her wheels good. There may 
be a storm in the making.” 

The handler patted a fender with loving fingers. 
“You bet I will, Mr. Williams. Pll take good care of 
her for you.” 

But Clay walked away from the Daimler and the 
wharf without a backward glance. 

At the house Clara told him, “They came for the 
trunks.” 

“Did you get down to the train depot?” 

She put two tickets in his hand, said, “Nobody paid 
any attention to me. But there was a man on the road 
when the wagon came.” 

“Anybody we know?” 

“Not Jim Roder,” she said. “But somebody like him, 
I'd say. He talked to the teamster and climbed up on 
the wagon to have a good look.” 

“I hope he found out what he wanted to know,” 
Clay answered. It was true. Everything he was doing 
now was to assure whoever cared that Clay Williams 
had no further interest in Loria Baylor. He was closing 
out Union Associates and returning to Baltimore City. 
He went on, “Were you able to see Pastor Randall?” 

“He'll be by to see you later on.” 

Clay tilted up her face. “Clara, you'll be all right?” 

“You know I will.” 

He gave her the ticket he had bought earlier. “Then, 
tomorrow morning, leave on the nine o’clock for Balti- 
more City.” , 

That evening, without comment, she served him red 
caviar with grated hard-boiled yolks of eggs and toast 
points that were crisp outside and soft within, celery 
and olives and tiny tomatoes. The main course was 
rack of lamb surrounded by carrots and peas. For 
dessert she had made a strawberry shortcake. The cof- 
fee was black and strong and laced with Irish whiskey. 

When, having eaten his fill, he thanked her, she 
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said, “I figure you'll need your strength and wits. That’s 
body and brain food I gave you.” 

“And enough to hold me until I find you again.” He 
grinned. 

She hurried from the room, mumbling, “You be 
careful.” 

That night he held a brief conversation with Amos 
Randall, who said, on leaving, “Pll manage it, Mr. 
Williams.” And then, in a near whisper, “Do you be- 
lieve Jeff Warden’s going to keep his promises? Will 
the others let him?” 

“I'm not as sure as I once was of Jeff.” Clay looked 
into the pastor’s eyes. “I think that he’ll follow through, 
but I can’t be sure. The same for the others. But be 
lieve me, no matter what happens this time, it’s com- 
ing. And soon. You and your people will vote, and 
when you do, you'll have a chance at everything you 
need and want.” 

Amos Randall nodded, gripped his hand, and left 
without another word. 

The next morning, an hour after Clara had gone, 
Clay walked up Francis Street to State Circle. 

Jeff, he was told by Steven Kingman, was at the 
Governor’s Mansion, and would probably be there 
until late afternoon. Clay said he’d be back again be- 
fore he left for Baltimore City. 

Then, with impatience nudging him, he rode to the 
Haven. 

When he stood up in the stirrups, he could see all 
the way to the boathouse on the bay. He remembered 
Martha in his arms, the thin sound of her voice say- 
ing, “You don’t know what it’s like to be a woman.” 
He sighed, tossed the reins to the yardman. He didn’t 
like what he was about to do. 

He asked Rosalie for Martha and was told that Mar- 
tha was on a walk along the bay shore. He asked for 
Jeffie and learned that the boy had gone pony riding 
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with his grandfather again. He put into her hands a 
small box, requesting that she give it to Jeffie on his 
return. It was a pocket watch of chased gold. Clay had 
bought it for the boy in Hummel’s before knowing it 
would be a farewell gift. 

“Shall I go and tell Mrs. Warden you’re here?” 
Rosalie asked. 

“Tl tell her myself,” Clay answered. 

She watched him walk away, bewilderment clouding 
her eyes. His slanted smile was the same, his voice as 
easy as always. Yet he seemed different to her. She 
wondered what had happened. 

Clay, passing the side of the house, saw a dead mag- 
nolia tree, its limbs still heavy with leathery brown 
leaves. He plucked one as he went by and asked him- 
self when it had died. 

Martha leaned at the dock rail, pensively watching a 
sailboat glide with the bay tide. She wore her favorite 
gentian blue, its full hem properly covering her ankles, 
correctly designed for a future governor’s wife. At her 
throat there gleamed the string of pearls Clay had 
brought her, the gift from Mitch that had celebrated the 
Baltimore City land deal. This time, Clay noted, she 
held no bottle in her hands. This time she carried a 
white parasol trimmed with tiny flowers of gentian 
blue lace. This time when she smiled at him, her eyes 
were clear, and instead of a lost child’s singsong, she 
offered a cool greeting. Today he was neither servant 
nor employee nor friend. “I hear you’re leaving us for 
Baltimore City.” 

He nodded his dark head. 

“I must admit I’m a little surprised.” 

Clay smiled faintly. “Jeff doesn’t need me anymore.” 

She didn’t deny it but looked at him questioningly, 
a blond tendril blowing across her unfurrowed brow. 

Clay said, “Before I go, there’s something I wanted 
cleared up.” 
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“That is?” 

“I think you must know.” His voice was soft, the 
words spaced in cadence for emphasis. 

“T know?” she echoed. 

“It’s Loria Baylor,” he said. There was relief in say- 
ing her name aloud at last. A sweetness that was the 
beginning of hope. : 

“You dare come to me...” Martha gasped. She 
stopped for a deep, shaky breath, started again. “You 
must talk to Jeff and not to me.” 

“Jeff won’t help,” Clay told her. “Though it’s for 
his own good.” 

“If he won’t, then why should I?” 

“For me, Martha. And for Jeff, too.” Now he al- 
lowed a harsh edge to his tone. “If you don’t, youll 
always be sorry.” 

“TI don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Loria,” he repeated. Then: “Do you know where 
they have her?” 

Faint color seeped into Martha’s cheeks. “I have no 
idea, and I don’t care.” She went on softly. “Jeff’s re- 
turned to me. He’s mine. Pve forgiven him the hurt 
he caused me. I’ve forgotten it. It’s all behind us now.” 

“Not quite,” Clay told her. “Loria’s in the Spring- 
ton Retreat, committed there for God knows how 
long.” 

Martha’s blue eyes narrowed in the shadow of the 
parasol. “No doubt it’s the most suitable place for her.” 

“It isn’t,” Clay said flatly. “And before I leave for 
Baltimore City, I'm going to see that she leaves An- 
napolis for good. Which is all you want, I’m certain.” 

“Why concern yourself?” Martha demanded. 

“I don’t trust Jeff to understand his own interests 
in this. He might decide she should remain in the re- 
treat forever. And your father might agree.” 

“My father knows nothing of this. And what if 
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Jeff should decide that? She doesn’t matter. Nobody 
matters but Jeff.” 

“I beg your leave to disagree,” Clay said. “Every- 
body matters.” . 

Martha gave him an impatient look. “It has nothing 
to do with me.” 

“I want your help, Martha. I hope you'll offer it 
freely.” 

“My help?” She laughed, fingered the pearls at her 
throat. “I help only Jeff. You’re wasting your time, 
Clay.” 

He went on as if she hadn’t spoken. “I want you 
to pay the retreat a surprise visit. You, perhaps with a 
friend or two. All in a rush and a twitter, demanding to 
see every nook and cranny. Occupying the superin- 
tendent and the matrons, causing a general commo- 
tion. You might mention that you’re representing your 
father and the Lunacy Commission.” 

“Not I and none of my friends,” she answered. 
“One visit to Springton Retreat was enough. I spent 
enough time then in that place.” 

“Loria has already spent enough time there, too,” 
he told Martha. “Tomorrow afternoon, at around five, 
not much before and not much after, you’ll be there, 
doing just as I say, and everything will be all right.” 

Martha straightened. She closed her parasol with a 
snap and swung to face him. Her body was rigid. The 
pearls at her bosom seemed to cast a gray gleam into 
the pale blue of her eyes. “I shan’t be there, Clay.” 

He slanted a glance at the boathouse and said quiet- 
ly, “I think you will, Martha. Because if you aren’t, 
my so-very-bad memory will become good.” He reached 
out, cupped her. cheek, then moved his hand down to 
the pearls and hooked his fingers through them, draw- 
ing her closer to him. “You do know what I mean?” 

The faint color in her face was suddenly scarlet. 
Her thinned lips were white. “You wouldn’t, Clay.” 
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“But I will,” he said harshly. “I'll destroy you, 
Martha. And Jeff. And Judge Coney, too.” 

“Jeff?” she whispered. “My father?” 

“Everything, Viartha.” 

She was silent for a long moment, her breath held. 
Then: “Jeff will forgive me just as I forgave him.” 

“Will he be able to forget that you gave yourself 
to me in drunken lust and lay in my arms?” 

“ll say you raped me,” she cried. 

“You never spoke of it before. Would he believe 
you now?” — 

She squeezed her eyes shut, stood trembling. 

He hardened himself and went on. “And what of 
your father? Will he forgive you, too, for taking away 
from him a son in the Governor’s Mansion?” 

There was no need to iell her more. She might hate 
Loria all the harder if she understood the truth of their 
relationship. And there was no reason to dig up the 
past and lay it in Judge Coney’s lap. Not unless Clay 
was forced to it. 

After a moment Martha opened her eyes. They were 
filled with loathing. “Shoddy is the word I used for 
you, for Mitch Smithers, and for Union Associates. I 
told Jeff. I was nght.” 

“You'll be at the retreat at five,” Clay said flatly. 

She nodded once and turned away. 


The sky was black with thick clouds. A squall was 
gathering somewhere far off above Chesapeake Bay. 
The air was heavy, still but for the agitated chirp of 
nesting swallows in the trees along the road. 

Bob cocked an eye upward and grinned. “I think 
the weather’s going to be a help. For if those clouds 
mean anything, they surely mean an early dark.” 

Clay didn’t reply. He raised his head to listen as the 
butcher’s cart rattled across the narrow wooden bridge 
that spanned the Patuxent River. The cart jostled and 
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squealed; the horse hooves drummed out a tattoo. In 
the distance there was the quick hoot of an owl. When 
he heard it, Clay grinned. Amos Randall was in place 
and waiting. 

Now Clay looked ahead. Lights flickered through 
the green gloom of thick pines. 

He wore a collarless work shirt that was too small 
in the shoulders, gray work trousers that were too 
large in the waist, even with the pistol tucked into its 
band. His boots were grimy with mud. A peaked gray 
cap was set jauntily on his dark head. 

Behind him, tucked well away beneath sides of beef 
and great chunks of lamb, he had left a tarpaulin- 
wrapped change of clothing and two stout clubs. 

“Soon now,” Bob said beneath his breath. 

Clay nodded, as the cart rounded a curve and creaked 
up to the tall iron gate, and Bob shouted, “Butcher 
from town. Let me in if you want to eat.” 

An attendant peered out, then swung the gate open. 
“You're late, aren’t you?” he called up as the cart 
rolled by. 

“Well, I made it,” Bob returned, but he was speaking 
to Clay. 

The gate clanged shut behind them. The attendant 
disappeared into a small wooden shack. 

“I believe we can leave him be if he stays where 
he is,” Clay murmured. “That will leave four, if you’ve 
counted it correctly.” 

“Four,” Bob agreed. “If there’s no one else about.” 

“We'll gee.” 

They sped along the track, past the front door, past 
the hitching post where a hansom was stopped. 

Clay slanted a look at it, as they went by. Martha 
was here and well on time. 

“You'll take care of that?” Bob asked. 

“Count on it.” 

Bob pulled up at the grimy door, shouting, “Butch- 
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er from town! Butcher’s here!” and cracked his whip 
so that the horses reared in place, kicking up a com- 
motion and dust. 

Lantern light slanted out as the door opened, but 
by then Clay was no more than a shadow among 
others in the thick gloom of the cypress trees. 

As Bob disappeared inside, heralded by jocular con- 
versation, Clay made for the stables. He swung open 
the doors to the stalls, scattered the horses. He went 
to the carriage house and with three efficient kicks 
stove in a wheel apiece on the conveyances there. 

He went quickly around the corner of the building, 
ducking silently below the windows. From aside he 
heard Martha saying, “I do think. . . .” He grinned as 
he unbuckled the leathers, then eased the hansom 
shafts to the ground. He eyed the gate attendant’s 
shack, but saw no movement there. 

Within moments he was back at the kitchen door- 
way. 

Bob was waiting. “They’ve all gone off for buckets 
and things. Seems there’s been a bit of commotion.” He 
jerked his head. “You go down that corridor, past the 
door that’s got a key in it, and mind the attendant that 
might be there. My cousin wasn’t sure of him. And then 
the third room down.” 

Clay stepped silently into the hall. There were voices 
in the distance. Much farther away and out of doors 
there was a growl of thunder. A lantern flickered from 
around a corner. He approached the angle cautiously. 
As he peered around it, a man jerked his head up from 
the dime novel he was reading. “Hey there! What do 
you think you’re doing? Get yourself back where you 
belong!” 

“I'm there,” Clay said softly. Quick as a cat, he was 
on the guard, a hand at his mouth to prevent an outcry, 
a fist coming down on the back of his neck. 

It took only a few seconds to fold the man’s limp 
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body and tuck it into the dark beneath the table at 
which he had been sitting. It took only another second 
to blow out the lantern. 

. Clay moved through the dark, found the big iron key 
in the door, and turned it. He moved down the dim cor- 
ridor beyond, counting off doors, while the echoes of 
Martha’s voice faded away. 


Loria knew nothing of what had occurred beyond 
her door, except that the dim light that had trickled 
through the watch hole in it was suddenly gone. 

She stared a moment longer, then turned to look at 
the windew. It was set high on the wall, allowing only 
the view of a small rectangle of sky that was striped 
by eight thick iron bars set close together. 

Since she had first awakened in this dismal cubby- 
hole, she had looked at it often. Now she knew every 
change of light that was day, every shift of the shadow 
that was night. But by now she had lost count and was 
no longer sure how long she had been here. Earlier 
Jessie Tolliver had told her it had been three days. But 
Loria was wary of every word that the woman said and 
believed her no more in connection with time than she 
did in connection with anything else. 

The room was eight paces long, and six across. She 
had counted them off in many hours of walking. The 
walls were aged and begrimed brick, with cobwebs high 
in the ceiling comers, where trapped flies danced life- 
lessly on each shift of hot and fetid air. 

Loria sat on a wooden chair. Now she gazed at the 
narrow bed. Its cornhusk mattress lay on a network of 
knotted ropes. Hidden away under it there was a slops 
pail, and nearby a bucket of scum-rimmed water. 

She thought of the first instant she opened her eyes in 
this place. She lay on that bed, a lantern swinging be- 
side her head. She saw Jessie Tolliver’s plump face. 

She had looked up at her, remembering Clara’s shrill 
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scream ... the brutal hug in which the man called Jim 
by Jessie Tolliver had imprisoned her . . . the sweetish 
stench of what Loria recognized as chloroform even as 
she struggled against it. She remembered that she had 
heard the rattle of carriage wheels, the drum of racing 
horses. . . . She had stirred then, and Jim had said, 
“Hold her tight, Jessie. We don’t want trouble just 
here,” and she had fought the chloroform again. ... 

Smiling in the lantern light, Jessie Tolliver had 
asked, “Do you recall me?” 

There was no mistaking the woman, although each 
time Loria had seen her her costume had been different. 
Once she had come by morning in a gown too tight for 
daytime wear and bought some hats of Loria. The next 
time Loria had seen her the woman wore a blue uniform 
of some kind and carried a white cloth in her hand. 
Now the lantern light revealed her black silk gown, the 
ivory lace jabot that fell to her thick waist, the bustle 
that drew her skirt under the round curves of her hips 
and draped them into gathered fullness at the back. 

“Well, well,” Jessie had demanded. “Do you know 
me or not?” 

“You bought some hats from me,” Loria had an- 
swered at last. “And you came with that man... .” 

“My son, Jim,” Jessie explained, pride in her voice, 
even as she stopped herself from continuing. Then: 
“Nice hats I got from you. I wear them when I can, 
and I think of you when I do.” 

“What is this place?” Loria had asked, shivering. 

Jessie grinned at her. “Don’t you know it? This is 
the loony bin, my girl. Otherwise known as the Spring- 
ton Retreat, a private asylum. Well run by me and my 
partner, well recommended for those that need to be 
cared for.” 

“Springton Retreat?” Loria had murmured. “Why did 
you bring me here?” 

“It’s where you belong. You’ve lost your mind, you 
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know. You have bad thoughts and bad imaginings, and 
they disturb you. The doctors have certified that you 
mustn’t wander about on your own.” 

Loria sat up. The dark red-brick walls seemed to 
close in on her. The lantern light seemed to fade. All 
she had read about Springton Retreat was in her mind. 
The speeches Jeff had given ... the editorials and 
articles in the Capital City Times. She smoothed her 
tousled hair, fought nausea down. “Mrs. Tolliver, you 
know that I don’t belong here.” 

“Don’t say that, my girl. It only makes it worse, you 
know.” 

“I want to see the doctors that have certified me.” 

“And so you shall. When they come here.” 

“I want to seé whoever runs the place.” 

“You’re looking at one of the people who runs it,” 
Jessie had retorted. 

“But you brought me here?” 

“Precisely. I see you do remember it.” Jessie nodded 
her plump face. “Stiil, if you want to see Superintendent 
Seeley, you certainly may. I’ve nothing against that.” 

“Yes, I want to,” Loria had said. 

“It'll be arranged,” Jessie replied. “However, let me 
confide in you something you ought to understand. 
This room, this cubbyhole, is only for the recalcitrant 
patients. If you prefer to be in a place of more comfort, 
then you must prove you can be trusted to it. Be care- 
ful how you speak to the superintendent.” 

When she had seen the man, Loria understood. He 
had gray hair, a thick gray mustache. He peered at 
her through steel-framed glasses, asking, “And how are 
we today, Mrs. Baylor?” 

“TI don’t understand why I’m in this place.” 

“Rest and calm,” he murmured to her. 

“Why am I here? Who saw to it... ?” 

“Mrs. Baylor, the commitment papers are all in order, 
I assure you. A few weeks, and perhaps—” 
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“J want to see the doctors who signed those papers 
falsely,” she cried. 

“My dear woman, you can’t wander in the street, 
causing a public nuisance, you know.” 

“Pye been a nuisance to no one. A man in uniform 
. . . Jessie Tolliver’s son, Jim, and Jessie herself came 
and seized me for no reason.” 

Superintendent Seeley rose, sighing. “Yes, I know, I 
know. I hear it all the time. You were dragged away 
from your home and family. You’ve some unknown 
enemy who has brought you here.” He went to the 
door, called, “Mrs. Tolliver, will you be so’ good—” 

“But you must listen!” Loria had cried as Jessie 
took her arm. 

“There, there,” Jessie had said, and dragged her out 
as the superintendent said with a sigh, “I greatly fear 
she mustn’t yet join the others, Mrs. Tolliver.” 

Later Jessie brought a tray to the dank cubbyhole. 
A thick slice of butterless bread. A thin stew of pork 
bits swimming in fat. A tin cup of tepid water. 

Loria had turned her head away, closed her eyes. 

Time passed. A day, then another. She lost count and 
didn’t know when. 

There were others in the place; she had heard their 
sighs and whimpers, their midnight screams and snuf- 
flings, their very occasional laughter. But she was kept 
alone and locked away from them. She saw no one 
except Jessie Tolliver and, on rare occasions, through 
the barred watch hole, certain of the other inmates. 

One day she had to run to the door, raised herself on 
tiptoe to peer through the watch hole because she had 
heard a quiet voice say wistfully, “My name is Jesus 
Christ. But they will not believe me. I am come again 
in this time to save them from their wickedness, but 
they laugh at me. My Father will smite them for sinning 
against me.” 

The man who spoke was small, humpbacked, with 
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one leg shorter than the other. On his crooked shoul- 
ders there hung a graying sheet. On his dark lank 
hair he wore a crown of woven threads. He smiled 
within a luxuriant dark beard. 

She had managed to smile back at him. But a shud- 
der moved through her, a wave of cold in her chilled 
blood. 

“Jesus is my name,” he had said. “Now tell me, 
what’s yours?” 

“Loria,” she answered. 

“Loria.” He had raised his hands; at his wrists she 
saw two great festering wounds. 

The stigmata, she thought, and asked herself if he 
had made those marks in his own flesh. 

Then Jessie Tolliver had said, “All right, Jesus, 
move on. Don’t you bother this nice lady. She doesn’t 
want to talk to you. She’s sick, even if you’re not, 
and needs her rest.” 

The humpbacked man had passed on reluctantly, 
saying, “Loria’s not any sicker than J am. You should 
send her out into the yard with me. She only needs 
friends.” 

“All right.” Jessie grinned. “You believe in your 
medicine, and I believe in mine.” She looked in at 
Loria. “You heard that, didn’t you?” 

“I want to see a doctor,” Loria had said coolly. 

“And so you shall, my girl, When he comes.” 

“And I want writing paper.” 

Jessie’s eyes had narrowed. “And what will you do 
with writing paper?” 

“I shall write a letter.” 

“Indeed?” Jessie nodded her brassy head. “Quite. I 
see why you might want to. But to whom would you 
address it? If you’re thinking of Clay Williams, then 
you needn’t trouble yourself. He’s left Annapolis or is 
in the middle of leaving.” 

Brief despair had seized her. But then she thought, 
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No, no, Clay would not go away and leave me here. 
He wouldn’t abandon me. He would hear from Clara 
what had happened, and he would know what to do. I 
must only be patient. 

And Jessie was saying, “And if you want to write 
to the Lunacy Commission, why then, what’s the use? 
Judge Coney’s the head of it, isn’t he?” 

Abrupt understanding smote Loria. It came like a 
blow beneath the heart, leaving her shivering and breath- 
less. 

As she tumed away from the watch hole, Jessie 
had said, “Nobody knows where you are, you can be- 
lieve me. Nobody does that matters. And if they did, it 
wouldn’t make any difference. The papers are all in 
order. And there’s no one that can dispute them.” 

Loria didn’t reply. She sank slowly onto the wooden 
chair in the corner. She folded her hands in her lap. 
Judge Coney was the head of the Lunacy Commission, 
and Jessie feared no letter that Loria could write to him. 
And Jeffrey was his son-in-law. Her unacknowledged 
father and the man who had once been her lover had 
acted together to incarcerate her in this place. She 
drew a deep, shaky breath. But Clay would come and 
take her away. Clay. He would find her. 

Now she looked up at the window again. The storm 
cloud had grown blacker, its rim of silver sunlight gone. 
The thunder rumbled closer and closer. Earlier there had 
been a scurry and a shout in the corridor. Loria had 
gone to the watch hole to look. Grumbling, Jessie Tol- 
liver had been herding a group of patients by the door. 
“Come quickly now, we’ve sudden company. Get into 
your rooms.” She had plucked the grimy sheet from the 
shoulders of the humpbacked man, the crown of woven 
threads from his hair. “You won’t need this ouifit, 
Jesus. They'll know you no matter what.” 

“But will they listen to me?” he asked wistfully. 
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Once again Loria had retreated to the chair in the 
corner and looked up at the window. 

A hushed stiliness settled on the corridor. Then there 
was the tap of slippers. A woman said, “i certainly am 
surprised, Superintendent Seeley, Mrs. Tolliver. The 
kitchen is a disgrace. . . .” 

Instantly Loria recognized Martha Warden. She could 
hear her saying again, “Such lovely hats... perhaps I’m 
not in the mood. ...”. 

“Tl do this wing now and then the other two. And 
after that P'Ul have a second look at the kitchem,” Martha 
went on. “Perhaps by then. ...” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Warden, we have been complete- 
ly approved.” It was Superintendent Seeley. 

And in a counterpoint Jessie Tolliver was saying, 
“It’s hardly necessary that you—” 

Martha’s imperious voice cut through the others, fad- 
ing as she passed beneath the watch hole at which Loria 
listened so desperately. “My husband,” she said tart- 
ly, “will be disappointed. And my father, Judge 
(CON ooo” 

Loria sagged against the door, wilting as if boneless. 
Tears burning her eyes, she pressed her cheek to the 
rough wood. It was no good to hope. She knew she’d 
have no help from Martha Warden. 

There was a sudden faint whisper of sound and a too- 
familiar thump as an iron key turned in a rusty lock. 
She waited, straining to listen. Breath held, heart sud- 
denly pounding, she waited. But the watch hole re- 
mained dark, empty. A moment passed. Another. She 
let her breath out in a long sigh of despair. Then the 
bolt scraped in its track. The door swung open at the 
same time that purple brilliance shot through the small 
high window. 

Clay was caught in its eerie light, arms out and 
reaching for her. Even in that brief glimpse, she saw 
the heat of joy in his eyes. The light faded. A thunder- 
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clap shook the building, shivering floor and walls, rat- 
tling glass panes and iron bars. She fell against him. 

“Not a word,” he said softly, even as he caught her. 
After lifting her as easily as if she were a child, he raced 
along the dark corridor. She felt the warmth of his body 
enfolding her, the strength in him becoming her own. 
It seemed hours to her, but it was only moments. There 
were still echoes of thunder about them when they 
reached the kitchen she had never seen before. A fire 
burned in the cookstove. Something simmered in a 
huge black kettle. The air was steamy. The place was 
empty, but muted voices and footsteps came from a 
distant wing. 

Outside, the sky was black, the air thick and heavy 
and breathless. 

She gasped when she saw the big man near the cart. 

“Bob,” Clay said softly. “A friend.” 

Bob had been busying himself with the tarpaulin, 
but when he saw Loria and Clay, he jumped to his seat 
and clucked at the horses. 

Clay put Loria up, leaped up beside her. They were 
both hardly settled when an attendant burst from inside, 
shouting. 

Bob cursed, whipped the horses, as Clay leaned down 
to slam a single wild blow at the man’s head. 

He fell beneath it, and they rolled away. 

But she had seen the glint of metal in Clay’s hand. 
Now she looked at the pistol he held. Wild-eyed, trem- 
bling, she remembered that he had once told her she 
might be glad that he had one. She was glad. But she 
couldn’t tell him so. She couldn’t speak. 

The cart went rumbling down the hill, jolting at break- 
neck speed for the gate. By the time they had reached 
it Clay had pressed Loria into a small hump under the 
tarpaulin. 

It was suffocatingly fet, and she couldn’t see. She 
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heard a rattle of keys, a grumbled “Took you long 
enough. And what about that other one? Mrs. Warden. 
I see she’s still up there.” 

“Don’t ask me about her,” Bob answered cheerfully. 
“Pve delivered the meats and your dinner. And now 
me and my mate want to go home.” 

“Always hurrying,” the man grumbled with another 
rattle of his keys. 

From the building there came a shout. 

“Now what?” the man asked. “What’s the hollering 
about?” 

Loria couldn’t see, but she felt the jolt of the cart as 
Clay leaped down, pistol in hand. She heard his hard, 
“Open up. And be quick, man.” She heard the squeal of 
iron hinges. Then a grunt and a thud. The cart rattled 
on. The gate clanged. She knew the instant that Clay 
leaped into the cart by the sense of his closeness to her, 
and then she heard him laughing. 

“They're too late,” Bob said. “They'll not stop us 
now.” 

A warm hand descended on her shoulder, drew her 
up into the hot wind. The trees swayed with it; leaves 
sailed in it. Her hair whipped back from her face. 
Clay grinned at her. “All right?” 

She nodded, and then: “I knew you’d come. I was 
only waiting for you.” 

“I would like to have been sooner. But there were 
atrangements to make. And I would like to have used 
a bit more finesse, too. And to have given you a softer 
tide away. But we do as needs must.” 

“Yes,” she said gravely, her eyes on the pistol back 
in his belt. 

She knew that he noticed because his face hardened. 
But he said nothing. He glanced over his shoulder into 
the green gloom behind them and at the same time she 
heard sounds of pursuit. “You hear that, Bob?” 
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“Somebody’s got hold of a horse, but don’t fear it. 
We're almost to the river.” 

She didn’t understand until the cart reached the 
wooden bridge, thudded over it. Clay hooted softly, and 
a soft hoot answered him. 

Immediately an old-fashioned coach lurched from the 
brush. It was painted scarlet, with gilt carvings at its 
windows and doors. Its driver wore the black clothes 
of a clergyman. 

“Amos Randall,” Bob breathed. “And just on time.” 

The coach swung across the entry to the wooden 
bridge, closing it off completely. Beneath it the river ran. 
dark and swift, too deep to ford. 

“Now,” Clay said. 

Bob jerked the cart to a stojp. 

Clay swept Loria down, set her on her feet, and 
caught the tarpaulin-wrapped bundle that Bob flung at 
him. 
In the distance, Loria heard cries, the blurred hoof- 
beats of galloping horses. 

“Go on quickly, with God’s own speed,” Bob shouted, 
swinging the cart around. “I’m going back to help the 
pastor in case he needs it.” 

Clay took Loria’s hand, pulled her off the road and 
into the trees. Stumbling, breathless, she went with him. 

Ahead a horse nickered softly, stamped in its traces. 
She looked at Clay, alarm rekindling. 

But he only grinned. He pressed his way through the 
brush, drawing her with him: Finally, she understood. 

A horse and surrey were awaiting them. He had 
known they would be here. He had known where to 
find them. 

“Pastor Randall,” Clay said. 

“Another friend?” she asked. 

He nodded, and she thought wonderingly that she had 
never known, or heard of Bob or Pastor Randall, before 
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this evening. Yet they had come to help her. To help 
Clay. There was so much of him she would have to 
know, so much to learn. 

He helped her intc the surrey, tossed the bundle at 
her feet, and climbed up beside her. “It’s lightweight,” 
he said. “And fast.” He cocked his head to listen to the 
sounds of pursuit but grinned. “We'll be miles away be- 
fore they’re able to move the coach aside.” 

“But where are we going?” she asked. 

The surrey moved out of the trees and onto a dirt 
track. The sky was dark now, and still. The wind had 
died. 

He reached into his pocket, took the earrings out, and 
put them into her hand. “This is all you have left of 
your past, Loria.” 

Her fingers closed around the small gleaming stars. 
They had belonged to her mother. But a shudder rippled 
through Loria. Judge Coney. Jeff. The two of them plot- 
ting together to sacrifice her for Jeff’s ambition. And 
Clay knew. He had been to Mr. Hummel’s to retrieve 
the jewels for her. At last, she said, “It’s all I want of 
my past, Clay.” 

He slanted a look at her. “You're quite sure?” 

“Tm sure,” she answered. 

He was silent. The riding lights bobbed along before 
them, flickering briefly along the tree limbs that reached 
from the dark, then fell away into shadows. 

“None of it seems to matter,” she said. 

He put an arm around her, drew her close. 

“But where are you taking me?” 

“Tm not taking you,” he said, and then, quickly, as 
her hazel-green eyes widened, “We're going away to- 
gether.” 

Radiance bloomed on her face, and there was a lilt 
in her voice when she said, “Then our destination 
doesn’t matter either.” 
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He held her tight against him, their bodies rocking to 
the sway of the surrey, to the gallop of the horse. 
“We're going to San Francisco,” he said, and threw his 
head back and Jaughed. 
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&pilogue 


THAT NIGHT, while lightning lashed the sky, and thunder 
growled overhead, Martin Coney rode up to the Haven. 
Rain hissed and steamed all around him as he climbed 
down from his horse. But he was unaware of the weath- 
er, of his mud-bespattered clothing and wild eyes. 

On all the long, weary days of the train trip from 
Austin, he had thought of nothing but Loria. It was to 
her that he was returning. He had gone to Princess Lane 
from the depot and found her house empty. He banged 
on Charlie Morgan’s door, and Charlie said, “It’s got 
nothing to do with us, Martin Coney.” But Isabelle 
cried, “Loria’s gone away, Martin. You'll never see her 
again.” 

Now, as Rosalie admitted him to the Haven, the 
same words rang in his mind. Loria’s gone away, Martin. 
You'll never see her again. He brushed by the house-~ 
keeper without a greeting. 

He found Jeff in the library, drinking brandy with 
Judge Coney. 

The old man got to his feet, smiling, and stretched 
out his hands. “You’re back, my boy!” 

Martin didn’t look at his father. He shook rain from 
his head, his beard. He stood over Jeff and whispered, 
“Loria! I want to know where Loria is!” 

Jeff raised his eyes, shrugged. 

“You took her from me, and now that you’re through 
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with her you’ve sent her away. I want her, Jeff. I mean 
to find her no matter what it takes!” 

“Now, Martin,” Judge Coney began, “now, my boy, 
we must sit quietly and talk.” 

“No, Papa,” Martin whispered. “We won’t talk any- 
more.” He swung back to Jeff. “Where is she? You'll 
have to tell me, you know.” He drew a pistol from un- 
der his muddy coat. “Ill make you tell me, Jeff!” 

A cold wind seemed to blow through the room. The 
gaslight leaped up and fell. 

With an oath Jeff heaved to his feet. He flung him- 
self at Martin. “You damnable pup! Are you daring to 
threaten me?” His big hand closed on Martin’s arm, 
forcing the gun down. 

It went off with a sharp crack and fell from Martin’s 
suddenly nerveless fingers. 

With infinite slowness Jeff dropped back into his 
chair, a dark rose of blood blossoming on his shirtfront. 

Judge Coney thought he felt the bullet explode within 
his own heart, so great was the onslaught of pain. His 
eyes grew wide, his blue mouth sagged open within his 
beard. He couldn’t speak or breathe. A final gasp rattled 
in his throat as he collapsed on the hearth. 

When Martha and Rosalie burst into the room, they 
found Martin weeping beside him. 

Some six months later, on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, Martha drove through the 
election day crowds. Her carriage was draped with 
mourning black, and black crepe ribbons hung from the 
horses’ bridles. Martin sat rigid and silent beside her. 
He had been like that since the night he killed Jeff and 
saw Judge Coney die. 

Martha looked at him and sighed. The doctors had 
been certain there was nothing else to do. It would be a 
relief to deliver him for care into the hands of Jessie 
Tolliver at the Springton Retreat, though it wasn’t what 
Martha wanted to do. 
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She watched from the curtained windows as wagon 
loads of red-faced and laughing men staggered into the 
polling places to put their drunken marks on ballots and 
then came out te go on and vote again. She saw the be- 
ginning of the street fight in which Amos Randall was 
beaten senseless. 

Late that evening, returning alone to Annapolis, she 
learned that McKinley had been reelected President and 
the Republicans had retained firm control of the state 
for a few years more. 
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PROUD PASSION! 


Loria Baylor had watched her husband drink and gamble 

himself to ruin. Now she was a young and beautiful widow, bound 
to find a new life in Annapolis. What she found, on election night, 
was tempestuous Jeffrey Warden, sprawled on her front walk, 
drugged by his political rival. She revived him—and ignited 

love that swept them up in its blind ferocity. 

It was a love destined to overcome dreaded scanda 

and deadly conspiracy —a love to transfigure 

Loria’s soul into icy fi 





